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NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASS'N 

CANNING  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  ASS'N 
NATIONAL  FOOD  BROKERS  ASS'N 
NATIONAL  PICKLE  PACKERS  ASS'N 
NATIONAL  SYRUP  AND  MOLASSES  ASS'N 
NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ASS'N 


DISTRIBUTION — a  subject  on 
which  depends  our  Industry's  future  growth — will  be  the  key¬ 
note  topic  of  the  1931  Notional  Conners  Convention.  Every 
Conner  should  be  in  Chicago  to  attend  each  address.  Every 
Conner  should  actively  join  in  this  vital  consideration. 

With  headquarters  in  room  1 300  of  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  The  American  Can  Company's  research  specialists  will 
have  spacious  quarters  in  which  to  talk  with  you  on  research 
problems.  Here,  extensive  preparations  have  been  made. 
Whether  you  have  a  particular  problem  or  not,  you'll  find  a  great 
many  things  of  Interest  to  you.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  call. 

CANNERS,  board  the  train  and  start  the  trek  toward 
Chicago.  Let's  make  this  convention  a  record  one  in  attend¬ 
ance,  in  interest  and  for  the  general  good. 

AIVIERICAI\  CAIM  COIVIPAIXIY 


American  Can  Company  will  take  pleasure  in  entertaining  the  Convention  on 
Thursday  Evening^  January  22nd^  at  the  Medinah  Temple. 


The  Exhibitors  In  The  Big  Show 
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BRAND  NAMES 


It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand 
without  first  making  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  name  is  already  in  use. 


We  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  fac¬ 
tory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where 
information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  and  unregistered — 
may  be  had  quickly  and  without 
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SUCCESSORS  TO  JOSEPH 


• .  and  let  them  gather  all 
the  food  of  those  good  years 
that  come,  and  lay  up  corn 
under  the  hand  of  Pharaoh, 
and  let  them  keep  food  in 
the  cities.”  Genesis  41-35 


Famine 


v/es  an  ever-present  fear  among  the  peoples 
of  ancient  cities.  Without  knowledge  of  preserving 
fruits  and  vegetables,  only  dry  grains  could  be  stored  in 
years  of  plenty  against  recurring  crop  failures. 


How  different  are  today's  canned  foods  from  the 
parched  cereals  of  Joseph's  time!  Modern  plants  pre¬ 
serve  and  store  the  finest  vegetables,  delicious  fruits 
and  berries  . . .  bring  midsummer  as  near  as  the  pantry 
shelf  . . .  convert  products  of  orchard  and  field  into  vast 
reserves  tor  the  teeming  cities.  Fittingly  may  canners 
be  called  Successors  to  Joseph. 


nand  in  hand  with  the  canner  and  packer,  rood  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation  has  contributed  a  real  share  in 
making  possible  this  modern  miracle.  Its  broad  vision, 
its  facilities  for  research,  its  skilled  engineering  staff  and 
low-cost  methods  of  production  play  a  large  part  in 
developing  better  canning  machinery,  the  foundation  of 
today's  great  preserving  industry  and  the  cornerstone 
of  tomorrow's. 


Food  Machinery  Corporation,  through 
Sprague-Sells  Corporation,  is  proud  of 
its  association  with  the  canning  indus¬ 
try.  Its  efforts  always  will  be  devoted 
to  the  betterment  of  packaged  perish¬ 
able  foods. 


SPRAGUE-SE  LLS  CORPORATION 

308  W.  Washington  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 

DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  «  MACHINERY  «  CORPORATION 
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peas 

Ww  PLEASE. 

y^lign  Sprague -Sells 
^  j/y  Machinery  Has  a  Hand  in  the  Job 

ICH  tender  deliciousness  ....  retaining  garden  freshness  .... 
tempting  flavor^’  ....  these  phrases  are  from  the  advertisements 
of  a  canner  operating  six  Sprague-Sells  equipped  pea  factories. 

Such  terms  you,  too,  can  use  unblushingly  ....  if  you  let  the 
latest  Sprague-Sells  pea  canning  machinery  help  you  fulfill  the  promises  of  quality  and 
perfection  so  hard  to  live  up  to  without  quality-producing  equipment. 

The  machines  in  the  Sprague-Sells  line  are  more  than  bars  of  iron  and  sheets  of  metal 
fashioned  into  shapes  to  sell  at  a  profit.  Behind  them  is  a  prodigious  investment  of  con¬ 
scientious  care  in  design  and  manufacture,  based  on  painstaking  research  and  many 
months’  trial  of  the  smallest  details.  All  Sprague-Sells  resources  and  those  of  its  par¬ 
ent  company,  the  Food  Machinery  Corporation,  are  aimed  at  turning  out  equipment 
which  will  produce  highest  quality  in  the  can  at  lowest  cost  to  you. 


Sprague-Sells  Quality  Producers  lor  the  Pea  Canner 

1  Sprague-Sells  Efficient  Blancher  5  Ayars  Perfection  Filler 

2  Sprague-Sells  Sturdy  Picking  Table  O  *Lewis  Washer  and  Quality  Grader 

•I  *Christel  Cloverleaf  Grader  7  *01ney  Duo  Washer 

4  Sprague-Sells  Non-Cutting  Boot  8  Sprague-Sells  Shaker- Washer 

8  Sprague-Sells  Interlocking  Gooseneck 


’(‘These  machines  are  brand  new  for  1931.  Never  before  advertised  or  offered. 
Real  quality  builders.  Write  today  for  circulars  telling  all  about  them. 
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umtimrnMt 


and  become  irremovable, 


OLNEY  Duo 
WASHER 

LEVELS  THOSE  PEAK 
LOADS  OF  WAITING 
FIELD  BOXES,  a  a 
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THEY  BUY 
CORN  . . . 

LIKE  THEY 
BUY  SALT 
OR  COFFEE 


or  any  other  branded  staple.  They  expect  it  to  be  always  the  same,  these 
housewives;  the  same  in  color,  consistency,  flavor,  and  all  other  characteristics. 


What  do  they  know  of  droughts,  or  fields  that 
mature  all  at  once — an  outmoded  husker  instal¬ 
lation — casual  help — leaky  boilers — a  jammed 
filler — a  sick  superintendent — a  cutter  line  that 
doesn’t  cut — a  mixer  you  meant  to  replace  long 
before — those  black  days  when  everything  goes 
wrong? 

They  don’t  know  why  this  can  is  garden  tender 
and  that  can  like  chicken  feed.  And  you  can’t 
tell  them.  No  excuses  are  admitted  on  the  testing 
ground  of  the  kitchen  table. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  ensure  that  your  brand  aims 
at  perfection  all  the  time  and  gets  mighty  near 
it.  You  can’t  be  exempt  from  acts  of  God  and 
of  erring  humanity  in  this  imperfect  world,  but 
you  can  give  your  plant  every  chance  of  pro¬ 
ducing  unvarying  high  quality  by  using  the 


latest  and  best  canning  equipment.  It  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  housewives,  to  yourself,  and  to  the 
canning  industry. 

Let  Sprague-Sells  help  you  improve  your  quality 
this  year.  Sprague-Sells  have  been  serving  the 
corn  canner  for  over  four  decades.  The  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  Sprague-Sells  line  are  more  than 
bars  of  iron  and  sheets  of  metal  fashioned  into 
shapes  to  sell  at  a  profit.  Behind  them  is  a  pro¬ 
digious  investment  of  conscientious  care  in  de¬ 
sign  and  manufacture,  based  on  painstaking 
research  and  many  months  of  trial  of  the 
smallest  details.  All  Sprague-Sells  resources  and 
those  of  its  parent  company,  the  Food  Machin¬ 
ery  Corporation,  are  aimed  at  turning  out  equip¬ 
ment  which  will  produce  highest  quality  in  the 
can  at  lowest  cost  to  you. 


Sprague-Sells 
Quality  Producers 
for  the  Corn 
Canner: 

1  Peerless  Super  Husker 

2  Peerless  Com  Washer 

3  Model  5  Cutter 

4  Peerless  Whole  Grain 

Cutter 

3  Model  8  Silker 
O  M  &  S  Cooker  Filler 
7  Sterling  Mixer 

Write  today  for  description 
and  prices 
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Peerless  Belt-driven  Super  Husker 


STILL  THE 
BEST  BUY 

IN 

HUSKERS 


. . .  the  1931  PEERLESS  Super  Husker 


SUPER  HUSKING 

means 

Better  Husking 
Cheaper  Husking 
Quicker  Husking 


Peerless  Motor-driven  Super  Husker 


Always  the  Super  Husker  has  been  the  speediest,  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  husking  machine  built.  But  now  there’s 
even  more  value  in  a  Super. 

The  1931  Super  Husker  husks  queer-shaped  and  small  ears 
better  than  ever.  New  style  ruffle  springs  above  the  feed 
table  treat  them  all  alike  because  each  prong  adjusts  itself 
instantly  and  individually  to  any  ear  condition.  Whether 
corn  tapers  sharply — is  almost  cylindrical — or  runs  to  tiny 
ears  or  giants,  it’s  all  the  same  to  the  Super  Husker.  Every 
ear  is  ruffled  and  butted  just  as  it  should  be,  and  tumbles 
from  the  husking  rolls  with  kernels  as  unblemished  as  a  string 
of  fine  pearls. 

Cleaning  is  easy  on  the  1931  Super  Husker,  too.  A  new  type 
of  end  plate  lets  down  for  handy  cleaning  at  the  discharge 
end  of  the  feed  table.  A  little  thing,  but  one  of  those  extra 
refinements  which  shows  the  care  and  thought  that  have  been 
built  into  the  Super  Husker. 


And  of  course,  you  know  about  the 
Super  Butting  Device,  with  those  in¬ 
telligent  self-adjusting  gauges  that 
feel  for  the  ears  and  guide  them  to 
the  exact  spot  for  perfect  butting? 
And  the  almost-human  Geneva  gear, 
with  its*  stop-husk-go  motion  that 
controls  each  ear  and  holds  it  in  con¬ 
tact  with  each  pair  of  self-freeing, 
non-bruising  husking  rolls? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  features 
that  make  the  Super  Husker  the  best 
buy  in  buskers  by  far.  No  other 
husker  can  compare  in  capacity, 
either.  Two  tons  or  more  per  hour 
every  hour,  day  after  day,  cheerfully 


and  smoothly  for  as  long  as  de¬ 
manded.  Perfect  husking — no  clog¬ 
ging  —  no  stalling  —  unexcelled  but¬ 
ting.  The  Super  is  substantial,  strong 
and  sturdy;  simple  to  install;  simple 
to  run;  and  takes  up  less  floor  space 
than  single  buskers  of  less  than  half 
the  capacity. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  have  a  husk¬ 
ing  installation  this  year  that  will  run 
throughout  the  season  without  clogs 
or  grief,  one  that  will  be  a  real  pace¬ 
setter  for  the  rest  of  your  line. 

Let  us  submit  a  proposal.  Write 
today. 
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HERE’S  A  NEW  AID  TO 
SPEEDIER  HUSKING 


All  users  know  that  the  capacity  of  Peerless 
Super  Huskers  is  limited  only  by  the  speed 
of  the  feeders — that  Super  Huskers  will  turn 
out  cleanly-husked,  perfectly-butted  corn  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  fed. 

But  feeders  are  human.  A  few  cents  an  hour 
won’t  make  them  work  at  topmost  speed  for 
every  hour  of  every  day,  and  the  tremendous 
reserve  capacity  of  Super  Huskers  has  been 
left  untapped.  From  now  on  though,  canners 
will  be  able  to  get  utmost  husking  capacity  all 
of  the  time.  Sprague-Sells  have  devised  a  new 
counter  piecework  system — aptly  named  the 
Huskmore — which  in  speed,  smoothness  of 
operation,  accuracy,  stimulation  of  feeders, 
and  economy  to  the  canner  is  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  over  all  previous  piecework  systems. 

In  the  cannery  in  which  the  very  first  complete 


System 

The  Huskmore  system  starts  with  the 
counters  themselves.  As  each  ear 
passes,  a  bronze  trip  actuates  an  en¬ 
closed  make-and-hreak  mechanism 
carried  on  a  combined  bracket  and 


Huskmore  system  was  installed,  a  day  in  and  day 
out  average  speed  over  16  working  days  of  2  tons 
per  hour  per  Super  Husker  was  maintained,  and 
on  one  particular  day  the  installation  turned  out 
nearly  2  13  tons  per  hour  per  Super  Husker. 
Think  what  this  would  mean  if  your  Supers  were 
fed  as  fast!  Probably  your  feeders  would  do  even 
better  because  these  figures  were  attained  in  spite 
of  a  25%  time  loss  from  stops  to  avoid  overload¬ 
ing  the  inspection  table  with  drought-marred  com. 
You  can  low'er  your  husking  costs  and  make  your 
help  as  interested  in  high  speeds  as  you  are  by 
installing  the  Huskmore  system  this  year.  Why 
not  work  details  cut  with  Sprague-Sells  today? 


terminal  box  above  the  Super 
Husker  feed  table.  The  arrangement 
of  these  parts — a  new  departure  in 
counter  design — is  the  result  of  much 
study  and  careful  planning  by 
Sprague-Sells  engineers  to  achieve 
infallible  accuracy  and  long  life 
without  hair-trigger  adjustments. 

BX  cable  carries  electric  impulses 
from  the  terminal  boxes  to  Veeder- 
Root  counter  dials  (one  to  each 
feeder  station),  which  are  mounted 
on  a  central  board  placed  in  any 
convenient  part  of  the  cannery. 

Readings  of  the  board  are  taken  sev¬ 
eral  times  daily,  and  each  feeder  is 
paid  according  to  the  number  of  ears 
he  husks.  It  is  advisable  to  give  a 


bonus  to  the  top  feeders  of  the  day 
to  further  stimulate  production. 

H’ilh  iht  fullfil  sense  of  res/tonsibilhy,  Sprague-Sells 
unhesitatingly  recommend  adoption  of  the  Huskmore 
system  by  every  corn  canner  interested  in  cutting  husk¬ 
ing  costs.  You  can  use  the  Huskmore  system  mith  any 
type  of  Super  Husker  installation. 

H'rite  us  today  for  full  informatiisn. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

DIVIftlOM  or  rooo  MACNINtOV  COOrOOATION 

IM  W.  WaftkinfWn  St.  Cki<at*«  Minoit 
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"actori 


AVARS  LATEST  MODEL 

CUT  STRING  BEAN  and  TOMATO  FILLER 


FOR 

CUT  STRING 
BEANS 


FOR 

TOMATOES 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANV 

Salem.  New  Jersey 


Manufacturers  of 


Also  For  Beets,  Cherries,  Plums  etc. 

•t. 


Pea  &  Bean  Fillers 
Rotary  Syruper 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler 
Tomato  Trimmer  & 
Scalder 
Tomato  Corer 
Prooess  Clock 
Corn  A  Milk  Shakers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Slitter 
Beet  Slicer 
Tomato  Washer 
Can  Cleaner 
Can  Sterilixer 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


Sept.  25.  1930. 


Ayars  Machine  Company, 
Salem,  New  Jersey. 


Gentlemen:- 


we  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  Unlrersal  String  Bean 
and  Tomato  Filling  Machine  purchased  of  you  this  season  worked 
to  our  entire  satisfaction,  filling  both  beans  and  brine  in 
a  uniform  manner. 


Tours  very  truly. 


nnlng  Company, 


Convention  practical  and  profitable  for  all. 


Come  to  Chicago  January  19tli  prepared  to  benefit 


to  take  back  with  you  a  wealth  of  ideas  and  infor 


Illation  that  will  make  for  greater  profits  in  1931. 


THE  NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 


r(f»ay  <*f  C.t 


Company^  inc* 
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The 

"Canning  Event” 

of  1931 


The  24th  Annual  Convention 


of  the  National  Canners  Association 


This  1931  Convention  is  jonr  Convention.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  make  it  bigger  and  better  than  ever. 

A  carefully  prepared  program  covering  every 
branch  of  the  industry  has  been  prepared.  The  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  will  be  short,  but  of  vital  interest  to 
every  forward-looking  Canner.  The  speakers  and 
their  subjects  have  been  selected  with  utmost  care 
and  scheduled  so  you  won’t  miss  anything  of  interest. 
Nothing  has  been  left  undone  to  make  the  whole 
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The  big  CONVENTION—There  probably  is  not 
a  canner  in  the  business,  large  or  small,  in  this 
country  or  in  Canada,  who  is  not  eagerly  anxious 
to  be  present  in  Chicago  during  the  great  Convention. 
Because  all  recognize  that  this  is  likely  to  be  an  epochal 
Convention  for  several  reasons ;  but  we  fear  that  many 
of  them  will  be  unable  to  be  present.  It  has  been  a 
hard,  hard  year  for  many  a  canner,  and  not  alone  for 
the  small  ones.  Too  many  of  even  the  larger  firms 
have  their  warehouses  still  well  filled  wdth  goods,  most 
of  which  were  sold  on  future  contract,  to  be  delivered 
when  packed,  but  on  which  they  cannot  get  delivery  or¬ 
ders,  and  for  which  they  still  wait  payment.  Many 
such  canners  would  ask  nothing  better  than  a  visit  to 
the  Convention,  and  there  have  a  real  heart-to-heart 
talk  with  such  buyers;  because  they  would  like  to 
learn  if  a  contract  is  a  mere  scrap  of  paper,  or  how 
they  can  meet  their  bills  and  obligations  on  sales  of 
25-case  lots,  when  they  had  a  right  to  expect  the  fu¬ 
ture  contracts  to  be  taken  as  specified,  both  as  to  the 
quantities  and  as  to  time  of  delivery.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  personal  matter,  but  for  that  very  reason 
it  is  very  intimate  and  interesting. 

And  every  canner  would  like  to  be  present  to  hear  the 
discussion  on  how  to  proceed  in  this  very  uncertain 
year  ahead.  It  is  not  easy  for  even  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  canner  to  chart  his  course  for  1931,  and  con¬ 
ferences  with  other  canners  might  help  much.  That  is 
where  rubbing  elbows  with  fellow  canners  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  helps  and  makes  these  conventions 
well  worth  while. 

And  then  there  will  be  this  discussion  on  the  Mapes 
Law,  and  how  standards  are  to  be  formed,  and  the 
labels  marked  where  needed.  There’s  a  possible  turning 
point  for  the  industry  in  this  situation,  and  not  alone 
for  the  canners,  but  we  might  say  more  particularly 
for  the  distributors.  From  this  day  forth  goods 


“packed  to  meet  a  price”  will  most  certainly  carry  the 
brand  of  this  Mapes  legend.  The  canners  have  been 
asked  to  construct  their  own  standards,  and  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  they  have  dallied  with  this  job  for  many, 
many  years  to  no  definite  result.  Now,  however,  the 
requirements  of  law  make  it  mandatory  upon  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Pure  Food  Division  to  have  such  standards 
and  to  enforce  them.  The  convention  discussion  will 
be  listened  to  with  all  respect  and  attention,  and  the 
government  officials  will  co-operate  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  untiring  ends,  but  after  all  the  fuss  and 
fury,  if  the  canners  have  not  arrived  at  a  satisfactory 
standard,  and  an  acceptible  legend,  the  pure  food  au¬ 
thorities  will  go  right  ahead  and  adopt  them  and  apply 
them.  That  ought  to  make  many  interesting  meetings. 

POOR,  OLD  SPAVINED  “DISTRIBUTION’— The 

ringmasters  are  again  trying  to  get  into  the  cen¬ 
ter  ring  that  poor  old  broken-down,  spavined 
goat ,  rather  than  horse,  ‘Distribution or,  as  the 
Nit-Wit  radio  announcer  puts  it,  ‘The  scream  song  of 
this  show  is  ‘Distribution.”  Memory  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary  when  a  canners’  convention  failed  to  name 
‘distribution’  as  its  main  theme  of  consideration.  But. 
like  Mark  Tw’ain’s  weather,  nothing  is  ever  done  about 
it.  Needed?  There  is  nothing  in  all  the  realms  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  so  badly  needed ;  distribution  by  the  canners 
of  their  goods !  Not  distribution  by  wholesalers  or  re¬ 
tailers  or  chain  stores.  The  need  is  in  the  canner’s  own 
establishment,  in  his  own  business;  not  in  somebody 
else’s.  And  not  an  increased  distribution  of  canned 
foods,  which  merely  means  sales  of  greater  quantities 
of  canned  foods. 

What  this  distribution  should  mean  is  what  it  means 
to  every  other  manufacturer  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
except  to  many  canners.  There  is  not  another  man 
who  goes  into  business  without  first  considering  how 
and  where  he  will  distribute  his  goods;  in  fact,  they 
all  first  ascertain  the  possibilities  of  the  market, 
and  then  how  they  can  develop  them  before  they  enter 
any  business.  The  canner  used  to  have  the  farmer  as 
a  bedfellow  in  this  total  disregard  of  that  messy  ques- 
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tion:  what’s  to  become  of  the  stuff  after  we  have  pro¬ 
duced  it?  But  now  even  the  farmer  has  left  him,  for 
he  is  basing  his  production  on  what  the  Government 
and  other  agencies  indicate  as  the  proper  plan,  and 
where  to  dispose  of  it,  and  how  much.  So  the  canner 
has  been  left  alone.  , 

Of  course,  you  hear  at  most  of  these  conventions; 
‘you  better  cut  down  your  acreage ‘pack  quality  and 
keep  the  surplus  above  future  sales  at  a  low  figure,’ 
and  such  like  meaningless  exortations.  Any  canner 
who  knows  just  what  he  can  do  with  any  goods  that  he 
packs,  who  has  an  established  market  for  his  pack  be¬ 
fore  a  can  of  it  is  put  up,  has  no  distribution  prob¬ 
lems  ;  does  not  have  to  be  told  how  much  to  plant,  or 
how  much  to  pack ;  and  if  he  is  that  far  advanced  in 
modern  merchandising  methods  he  undoubtedly  does 
not  have  to  be  told  how  much  to  charge  for  his  goods, 
or  what  price  he  must  take  for  them.  That  spells  dis¬ 
tribution  for  the  canner. 

But  there  has  just  come  into  this  question  of  better 
distribution,  better  quality  and  quantity,  a  new  figure 
of  great  importance,  and  about  which  we  wish  to 
speak. 


A  HANDSOME  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFT— Justice  Jen¬ 
nings  Bailey,  of  the  District  Supreme  Court,  on 
January  5th,  1931,  handed  the  entire  canning  in 
dustry  about  the  nicest  New  Year’s  gift  imaginable, 
when  he  granted  a  modification  of  the  Packers’  Con¬ 
sent  Decree  and  allowed  the  big  meat  packers  to  again 
engage  in  the  wholesale  distribution  of  canned  foods, 
among  other  of  the  ‘unrelated  lines.’  In  granting  the 
modification  of  the  famous  Consent  Decree,  which  you 
will  recall  was  passed  against  the  five  great  meat  pack¬ 
ers — Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Morris 
&  Co.,  and  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company — in  1920.  and 
thereby  prohibited  them  form  dealing  in  ‘unrelated 
lines’  to  the  general  meat  business.  Justice  Bailey  con¬ 
fined  them  to  the  wholesale  field,  and  said  that  they 
might  again  deal  in  these  unrelated  lines  up  to  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  door,  but  must  not  enter  the  retail  field.  This 
is  regarded  by  some  as  only  a  partial  victory,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  about  all  they  wished  or 
desired,  or  even  aimed  at  in  their  appeal ;  that,  in  fact, 
they  outgeneraled  the  wholesale  grocers,  who,  seeking 
to  gain  the  support  of  the  chain  store  men,  based  the 
issue  upon  the  danger  to  retailers  if  the  big  packers 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  retail  field.  These  big  pack¬ 
ers  were  branded  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  the 
most  efficient  business  men  in  the  world,  and  if  they 
are  worthy  of  this  high  credit  they  are  too  wise  to  en¬ 
tangle  themselves  in  the  retail  field,  and  also  too  sen¬ 
sible  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  these  unrelated 
lines,  especially  of  canned  foods. 

You  may  dis.sent  to  the  opinion  that  their  re-entry 
into  the  distribution  field  of  the  canned  foods  industry 
is  a  blessing,  but  if  they  operate  as  thev  did  just  before 
being  debarred,  time  will  most  certainly  prove  the 
truth  of  this  assertion. 

Previous  to  1920  it  was  not  easy  to  buy  the  huge 
quantities  of  high  grade  canned  fruit  and  vegetables 
they  required  to  supply  their  trade.  But  they  proved 
that  they  knew  what  they  wanted,  and  they  showed  as 
high  an  ability  in  buying  as  they  did  afterwards  in  dis¬ 
tributing  and  selling  the  goods.  They  soon  recognized 
that  if  they  wanted  to  be  assured  of  a  sufficient  supply 
of  such  quality  goods  they  must  contract  ahead  for 


them,  and  so  their  future  orders  ran  to  immense  fig¬ 
ures;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  wholesale  grocers 
found  it  necessary  to  protect  themselves  by  entering 
the  lists  earlj’^  and  securing  their  share  of  the  good  fu¬ 
tures.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  wholesale  grocers  so  strenuously  ob¬ 
jected  to  their  presence  in  the  distributing  field.  Then 
having  assured  themselves  of  this  sufficient  and  de¬ 
pendable  supply  of  fine  canned  foods,  the  big  meat 
packers  saw  that  the  goods  were  distributed  to  every 
town  and  city  and  hamlet  in  the  country,  and  not  just 
merely  placed  upon  the  shelves  of  the  retail  butchers 
like  ornaments,  but  they  saw  to  it  that  these  retailers 
advocated  the  use  of  canned  foods — sold  them.  And 
so  distribution  of  canned  foods  got  such  a  boost  as  it 
had  never  had  before,  and  people  who  never  before 
used  canned  foods  did  so,  found  them  satisfactory,  be¬ 
cause  the  quality  was  there,and  came  back  for  more. 

All  of  this  was  sweet  music  to  the  canners’  ears,  at 
least  to  such  as  could  reach  the  big  packers’  quality  and 
orders ;  but  it  was  not  pleasing  to  the  wholesale  grocers, 
and  it  was  even  more  displeasing  to  the  brgkers, because 
the  big  packers  paid  no  brokerage,  as  they  bought  di¬ 
rect.  So  the  chorus  of  complaint  rose  from  these  two 
sources,  and  from  such  canners  as  could  not  sell  the 
packers,  and  there  were  many  because  the  quality  of 
their  packs  was  not  wanted. 

Now  if  the  big  packers  repeat  such  action  in  the  1931 
season,  in  other  words  go  back  to  the  same  manner  of 
trading,  will  it  make  any  change  in  market  conditions? 

What  is  the  industry  suffering  from  today  ?  Lack  of 
proper  buying  <  25-case  lots )  and  lack  of  proper  distri¬ 
bution,  except  in  the  case  of  chain  stores,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  buy  mainly  bargain  lots  of  spot  goods ! 

Will  the  big  meat  packers  again  assume  a  command¬ 
ing  position  as  distributors  of  canned  foods  of  quality  ? 

It  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  would  they  have  spent  the 
fortune  in  the  legal  battle  to  secure  this  modification 
if  they  did  not  intend  to  use  the  regained  privilege  ? 

What  before  seemed  a  drab  and  dreary  season  now 
looks  very  bright,  as  we  see  it. 


Can  prices 

1931  season 


The  Ameiican  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
base  prices  for  its  term  contracts,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for 
Standard  Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and 
Eastern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $14.40  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  19.99  per  M. 

No.  size . 23.21  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 27. 1 9  per  M. 

No.  10  size .  60.33  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

€ONTAIN|ftS  or  TIN  riATt  -  SIACK  IRON  -  CALVANI/CD  IKON  -  HbRI 


J.  Harfy  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Buildmc,  Beltimore,  Md. 


Cordial  Greetings 

Continental  extends  cordial  greetings  to  the  members  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  at  their  24th  Annual  Convention.  May  you,  one  and  all,  obtain 
much  profit  and  pleasure  from  the  business  and  social  sessions. 

Welcome  to  Continental’s  reception  lounge!  Relax  at  your  ease  .  .  .  talk  poli¬ 
tics  ...  or  canning  ...  or  golf ...  or  what  else.  The  chairs  are  most  comfortable 
— telephone  and  stenographic  service  is  available  to  you  during  convention  hours. 

Continental  joins  you,  one  and  all,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Canners  Conven¬ 
tion.  May  we — from  these  social  and  business  contacts  —  construct  broader 
commerce  as  members  of  one  of  America’s  outstanding  industries. 

Continental  Can  Company  Inc 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK;  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO;  155  Montgomery  Street 
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Annual  Convention 

Programs 

National  Canners 
National  Food  Brokers 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Associations 

Chicago, 


Headquarters  and 
Machinery  Show — 
Hotel  Stevens 


January  19-23,  1931 


GREETINGS  AND  INVITATION 

0  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  the 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association,  the  Nationl 
Food  Brokers  Association,  and  all  interested  in  the  canning 
Industry  and  trade,  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  attend  the 
annual  convention  of  the  alllied  associations  at  the  Stevens  Hotel 
in  Chicago,  the  week  of  January  19,  1931. 

The  program  provides  something  both  interesting  and  prac¬ 
tical  for  every  branch  of  the  industry  and  trade.  The  main 
theme  of  the  convention  will  be  the  various  phases  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  problem,  including  the  new  labeling  law,  advertising 
for  canned  foods,  and  distribution  questions  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  canner,  the  distributor  and  the  consumer. 

In  connection  with  the  numerous  discussions  of  the  labeling 
law  there  will  be  cuttings  of  samples  of  the  various  products, 
at  which  representatives  of  the  government  will  be  present  and 
which  will  serve  to  acquaint  these  representatives  with  the 
views  of  the  canners. 

In  addition  to  informal  conferences  on  canning  and  raw 
products  problems,  which  were  one  of  the  valuable  features  of 
last  year’s  convention,  there  will  this  year  be  an  informal  home 
economics  conference,  where  canners  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  subjects  of  mutual  interest  to  them  and  to  the  institu¬ 
tional  buyer,  the  home  economics  teaching  profession,  and  the 
homemaker. 

The  program  and  the  convention  arrangements  have  been 
prepared  to  make  your  attendance  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 
We  earnestly  invite  you  to  be  present  and  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings. 

C.  E.  HUME,  President, 

National  Canners  Association. 

S.  M.  RYDER,  President, 

Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association. 

WILBUR  R.  ORR,  President, 

National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

HEADQUARTERS  HOTEL 

HE  Stevens  Hotel  will  be  the  headquarters  hotel  at  Chi¬ 
cago.  All  meetings  will  be  held  at  this  hotel. 

REGISTRATION 

HE  registration  booth  will  be  located  on  the  first  floor 
and  will  be  opened  Sunday  afternoon,  January  18th.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  arrival,  everyone  attending  the  Convention 
should  go  to  the  booth  and  register. 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  badges  used  by  the  Brokers 
and  Machinery  and  Supplies  Associations,  a  special  identification 
button  will  be  issued  to  the  members  of  these  two  associations 
at  the  Congress  Hotel,  the  wholesale  grocers’  headquarters  hotel, 
from  these  two  associations  register  and  secure  identification 
buttons  as  early  after  arrival  as  practicable. 

NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  GROCERS  ASSOCIATION 

HE  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  is  holding  its 
annual  meeting  during  the  week  of  the  Convention.  A 
feature  of  the  program  will  be  a  joint  open  session  for  can- 
rers  and  distributors,  which  has  been  arranged  for  Monday  after¬ 
noon,  January  19th,  at  2  o’clock,  under  the  auspices  of  the 


National  Canners  Association  and  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association.  The  program  of  the  joint  session  will  be 
found  on  page  8. 

The  other  meetings  for  wholesale  grocers,  including  sessions 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  20th  and  21st,  will  be  held 
at  the  Congress  otel,  the  wholesale  grocers’  headquarters  hotel. 
All  wholesale  grocers  attending  the  Convention  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  locate  at  the  Congress  Hotel  and  to  attend  ihe  meetings. 

MACHINERY  EXHIBIT 

The  annual  exhibit  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
i  association  will  be  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Monday,  from 
1  P.  M.  to  6  P.  M.;  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
from  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.,  and  on  Friday  frcm  10  A.  M.  to  5 
P.  M.  This  exhibit  will  be  closed  every  evening. 

RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION 

Reduced  rates  to  members  and  dependent  members  of 
their  families  of  a  fare  and  a  half  for  the  round  trip  to 
^hicago  have  been  granted  by  all  of  the  passenger  associa¬ 
tions. 

To  secure  the  benefit  of  these  rates,  identification  certificates 
must  be  presented  to  the  ticket  agent.  Under  the  traffic  regula¬ 
tions  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  use  these  certificates  for  the 
purchase  of  tickets  at  the  reduced  rates,  that  the  applicant  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  National  Food 
Brokers  Association,  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Associa¬ 
tion,  or  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  but  this  pro¬ 
vision  includes  officers,  stockholders  and  dependent  members  of 
the  families  of  each  member,  officer,  or  stockholder. 

Tickets  for  these  reduced  rates  will  be  on  sale  by  all  passenger 
associations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Such  tickets  will  be  on  sale  in  a  greater  part  of  the 
territory  from  January  15th  to  21st,  inclusive,  with  a  final  re¬ 
turn  limit  of  January  29th;  in  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Colorado,  New 
Mexico  and  Wyoming  they  will  be  on  sale  from  January  14th  to 
20th,  inclusive,  with  a  final  return  limit  of  January  30th;  in 
Montana,  Southern  Idaho  and  Utah  they  will  be  on  sale  from 
January  13th  to  19th,  inclusive,  with  a  final  return  limit  of 
January  31st;  in  Arizona,  Northern  Idaho,  British  Columbia, 
Nevada,  Oregon  and  Washington  they  will  be  on  sale  from  Janu¬ 
ary  13th  to  19th,  inclusive,  with  a  final  return  limit  of  Febru¬ 
ary  2nd;  in  California  they  will  be  on  sale  from  January  12th 
to  18th,  inclusive,  with  a  final  return  limit  of  February  2nd. 

In  addition  to  the  special  rate  tickets  with  the  return  limits 
above  described,  members  can  secure  tickets  going  and  re¬ 
turning  same  route  with  a  return  limit  of  thirty  days  from 
date  of  sale  at  a  fare  and  three-fifth.  Tickets  at  fare  and 
three-fifth  rate  may  also  be  secured  to  travel  going  via  one  regu¬ 
lar  route  and  returning  via  any  other  regular  route.  Identifi¬ 
cation  certificates  are  necessary  to  obtain  these  tickets  and 
purchasers  must  indicate  to  ticket  agents  which  rate  is  desired. 

Return  tickets  must  be  validated  in  Chicago  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  return  journey,  and  passengers  using  fare  and 
half  rate  must  travel  the  same  route  as  coming,  except  that 
from  stations  in  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  Northern  Idaho, 
Oregonfi  Washington  and  British  Columbia,  the  usual  diverse 
routes  west  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Vicksburg  and 
New  Orleans  will  apply. 
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PLEASE  BE  PROMPT 


PROGRAMS  for  the  general  session,  the  section  meetings, 
and  the  informal  conferences  have  all  been  so  arranged  as 
to  utilize  every  minute  of  time  allotted  to  them.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  start  all  meetings  promptly  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  proceedings  from  overlapping  with  other  engagements. 
Out  of  courtesy  to  the  speakers  and  to  the  presiding  officers,  it 
is  requested  that  all  who  desire  to  hear  the  programs  be  present 
at  the  time  the  meetings  are  scheduled  to  start. 

.1 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  19th 

10.00  A.  M, — Opening  Session — North  Ball  Room. 

C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  President,  National  Canners 
Association,  presiding. 

Invocation — The  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Clyde  Howard,  Pastor,  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Announcement  of  Committee. 

Address — Thomas  F.  Branham,  President,  National  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Address — C.  L.  Keaton,  Vice  President,  American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association,  Cairo,  Ill. 

Address — Albert  H.  Morrill,  President,  National  Chain  Store 
Association,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Address — Eugene  S.  Berthiaume,  Prsident,  National  Associa- 
tio  of  Retail  Grocers,  Superior,  Wis. 

Address — S.  M.  Ryder,  President,  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Address — Wilbur  R.  Orr,  President,  National  Food  Brokers 
Association,  Danville,  Ill. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Election  of  Officers. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  19th 

2.00  P.  M. — Joint  Session  National  Canners  Association  and  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Grocers  Association — North  Ball  Room. 

C.  E.  Hume,  San  Franciscofi  Calif.,  President,  National 
Canners  Association,  and  Thomas  F.  Branham,  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.,  President,  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association, 
presiding. 

Address — “McNary-Mapes  Law,”  Paul  B.  Dunbar,  Assistant 
Chief,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Address — James  A.  Farrell,  President  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation, 
“Business.” 

Distribution — As  distribution  is  the  general  theme  of  the  an¬ 
nual  convention,  the  joint  session  of  canners  and  distributors, 
following  the  address  on  the  new  label  law,  will  be  devoted  to 
a  discussion  by  competent  speakers  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  distribution  problem,  including  a  full  explanation  of  the 
contemplated  advertising  compaign.  Details  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  and  important  session  will  later  be  announced. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  20th 

9.30  A.  M. — Tomato  and  Tomato  Products  Section — North  Ball 
Room. 

H.  G  Maxson,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Chairman. 

J.  A.  Killian,  Marshfield,  Mo.,  Secretary. 

Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Chairman’s  Report. 

Address — “Production  and  Standardization  of  Tomato  Juice,” 
R.  H.  Winters,  American  Can  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Address — “Purchase  of  Raw  Materials  Under  Federal-State 
Grades,”  Kenneth  Rider,  Trafalgar,  Ind. 

Addresses — “Distribution  of  Tomato  Products.”  From  the 
Chain  Store  Standpoint,  F.  H.  Massman,  Chicago,  Ill. 

From  the  Wholesaler’s  Standpoint,  Victor  Hanf,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  and  August  Janszen,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Address — “Standards  Under  the  McNary-Mapes  Law,”  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 

9.30  A.  Mj — Pumpkin  Section — Private  Dining  Room  1. 

Richard  Dickinson,  Jr.,  Eureka,  Ill.,  Chairman. 

R.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Secretary. 

Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Chairman’s  Report. 

Address — “Testing  Varieties  of  Pumpkin  and  Squash  for  Starch 
Content,”  C.  B.  Sayre,  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Address — “Canned  Pumpkin  from  the  Consumer’s  Standpoint,” 
Bessie  Brooks  West,  Department  of  Institutional  Economics, 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans. 


Address — “How  to  Increase  Consumer  Demand  for  Canned 
Pumpkin,”  B.  A.  Klapper,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Address — ’’Standards  Under  the  McNary-Mapes  Law,”  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Department 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 

9.30  A.  M. — Kraut  Section — Private  Dining  Room  2. 

A.  A.  Huppert,  Franksville,  Wis.,  Chairman. 

H.  G.  Pressing,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  Secretary. 

Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Chairman’s  Report. 


Address — “The  Propagation  of  Disease  Resistant  Cabbage  Seed 
and  Variety  Best  Suited  for  Kraut  Making,”  J.  C.  Walker, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Address — “Improving  the  Quality  of  Sauerkraut,”  C.  H. 
Keipper,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Address — “What  the  Housewife  Desires  in  Canned  Sauerkraut,” 
A.  M.  Wadsworth,  Canners  Lecture  Bureau,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Address — “How  to  Increase  the  Sale  and  Consumption  of 
Canned  Sauerkraut,”  Roy  Johnson,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Ed. 
Hampe,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Address — “Standards  Under  the  McNary-Mapes  Law,”  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  Food  and  Drug  Adminstration,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers.  • 

9j30  A.  M. — Wax  and  Green  Bean  Section — West  Ball  Room. 

Dan  F.  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.,  Chairman. 

Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.,  Secretary. 

Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Chairman’s  Report. 

Address — “What  the  Consumer  Wants  Advertising  to  Tell  Her 
About  Canned  Foods,”  Harriet  W.  Allard,  Household  Maga¬ 
zine,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Address — “Improving  Canning  Varieties  by  Breeding  and  Selec¬ 
tion,”  G.  H.  Rieman,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Address — “Standards  Under  the  McNary-Mapes  Law,”  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Department 
cf  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  20th 

2.C0  P.  M. — Informal  Conference  on  Canning  Problems — North 
Ball  Room. 

W.  D.  Bigelow,  Director,  Research  Laboratories,  National 
Canners  Association,  in  charge. 

Spoilage  Problems  with  Frozen  Vegetables:  Discussion  leaders, 
F.  C.  Blanck,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  C.  A.  Magoon, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Tomato  Juice  Problems:  Discussion  leader,  R.  H.  Winters,  Re¬ 
search  Division,  American  Can  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Effect  of  Initial  Temperature  on  the  Processing  of  Pumpkin 
and  Related  Products:  Discussion  leader,  J.  R.  Esty,  Director, 
Western  Branch  Research  Laboratory,  National  Canners 
Association,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Problems  Affecting  Canning  of  Green  Asparagus:  Discussion 
leader,  R.  H.  Lueck,  Research  Division,  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Ill. 

2.00  P.  IM. — Informal  Conference  on  Raw  Products  Problems — 
North  Assembly  Room. 

Charles  G.  Woodbury,  Director  of  Raw  Products  Research, 
National  Canners  Association,  in  charge. 

Beets:  Injury  to  Beets  from  Drought  and  Heat,  R.  E.  Vaughan, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Breeding  Beets  for  Uniformity  in  Type  and  Color,  Roy  Ma- 
gruder,  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Wooster, 
Ohio. 


S.  M.  RYDER 

President 

Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association 


Corn:  Use  of  Inbred  Lines  to  Improve  Commercial  Strains  of 
Sweet  Corn,  E.  W.  Lindstrom,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Results  of  Tests  of  Golden  Bantam  and  Other  Hybrids  in 
1930,  Glenn  M.  Smith,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Relation  of  Breeding  to  Toughness  of  Hull,  Walter  A.  Huelsen, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Tests  of  Yellow  Varieties  in  1930,  C.  B.  Sayre,  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

What  Method  of  Fei’tilizer  Distribution  Will  Give  Best  Re¬ 
sponse,  Ove.  F.  Jensen,  National  Fertilizer  Association, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  21st 

9.30  A.  M. — Fruit  Section— West  Ball  Room. 

J.  C.  Richendrfer,  Everson,  Wash.,  Chairman. 

G.  B.  Rollins,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Secretary. 

Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Chairman’s  Report. 

Music — Rainbow  Quartet. 

Address — “Development  in  Fruit  Canning,”  W.  C.  Geagley,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Address — “Distribution  from  the  Buyer’s  Standpoint,”  Nathan 
Eckstein,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Address — “Distribution  from  the  Canner’s  Standpoint,”  G.  H. 
Bradt,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Address — “Frozen  Fruits  and  Berries  as  Competitors  of  Canned 
Fruit,”  Robert  Roulston,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Address — “Standards  Under  the  McNary-Mapes  Law,”  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 


9.30  A.  M. — Pea  Section — North  Ball  Room. 

F.  A.  Ethridge,  Jr.,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 

W.  B.  Stokely,  Jr.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Secretary. 

Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Chairman’s  Report. 

Address — ^“Distribution  of  Canned  Peas,”  Arthur  Ehrenfeld, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Address — “Pea  Disease  Situation  in  Wisconsin,”  J.  C.  Walker, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Address — “Standards  Under  the  McNary-Mapes  Law,”  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 

9.30  A.  M. — Baked  Bean  Section — Private  Dining  Room  2. 

Robert  O.  Seeley,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Chairman. 

H.  L.  Herrington,  Ogden,  Utah,  Secretary. 

Music — Rainbow  Quartet. 

Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Chairman’s  Report. 

Address — “Bean  Grading,”  Howard  Kittle,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Address — “Distribution  Problems,”  E.  G.  Mongomery,  Food¬ 
stuffs  Division,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  Washin^on,  D.  C. 

Address — “Standards  Under  the  McNary-Mapes  Law,”  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  21st 

2.00  P.  M. — Special,  Corn  Canners  only — Tower  Ball  Room,  The 
Stevens. 

2.00  I*.  M. — Informal  Conference  on  Canning  Problems — North 
Ball  Room. 

E.  D.  Clark,  Director,  Northwest  Branch,  National  Canners 
Association,  in  charge. 

The  Springer-Perforation  Problem:  Discussion  leader,  P.  C. 
Wilbur,  Western  Branch  Research  Laboratory,  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Cooling  of  Canned  Fruits:  Discussion  leader,  E.  F.  Kohman, 
Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

The  Use  of  Liquid  Sugar:  Discussion  leader,  J.  R.  Esty,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Western  Branch  Research  Laboratory,  National  Canners 
Association,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Cook  Room  Pi’actic:  Discussion  leader,  W.  H.  Harrison,  Re¬ 
search  Department,  Continental  Can  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Liquid  Waste  Disposal  :  Discussion  leader,  L.  F.  Warrick,  Bureau 
of  Sanitary  Engineering,  State  Board  of  Health,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Discussed  by  Richard  Dickinson,  Eureka,  Ill.;  W.  P.  Hartman, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  L.  F.  Pratt,  Research  Department, 
Continental  Can  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.;  N.  H.  Sanborn, 
Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

2.00  P.  M. — Informal  Conference  on  Raw  Products  Problems — 
North  Assembly  Room. 

Charles  G.  Woodbury,  Director  of  Raw  Products  Research, 
National  Canners  Association,  in  charge. 

Peas:  Influence  of  Frost  on  Young  Pea  Plants,  R.  E.  Vaughan, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Earl  Bernard,  Madison,  Wis. 
Dates  and  Rates  of  Seeding  for  Hightest  Canning  Yield, 
C.  B.  Sayre,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Pumpkin  and  Squash:  Relation  of  Variety  to  Starch  Content, 
Consistency  and  Yield,  C.  B.  Sayre,  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Starch  Content  at  Different  Stages  of  Maturity,  J.  H.  Mac- 
Gillivray,  Purdue  Experiment  Station,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Laboratry  Studies,  H.  R.  Smith,  Research  Laboratories,  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Improving  Varieties  by  Inbreeding,  Roy  Magruder,  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

2.00  P.  M. — Informal  Home  Economics  Cbnference — South  Ball 
Room. 

Ruth  Atwater,  Director,  Home  Economics  Division,  National 
Canners  Association  in  charge. 

How  to  Increase  Consumer  Acceptance  of  Canned  Foods:  From 
the  Viewpoint  of  the  Institutional  Buyer.  Discussion  opened 
by  Bessie  Brooks  West,  Head,  Department  of  Institutional 
Economics,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan, 
Kan. 
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From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Home  Economics  Teaching  Division 
of  a  College.  Discussion  opened  by  P.  Mabel  Nelson,  Head  of 
Nutrition  Division,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

From  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Homemaker.  Discussion  opened  by 
Mrs.  Harvey  VV.  Wiley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

How  May  the  Canner  Reach  the  Consumer  by  Cooperating  with 
the  Home  Economics  Profession?:  Discussion  opened  by  Dan 
F.  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  22nd 

9.30  A.  M. — Corn  Section — North  Ball  Room. 

J.  Roscoe  Wheatley,  Easton,  Md.,  Chairman. 

H.  L.  Morris,  Blair,  Nebr.,  Secretary. 

Music — Rainbow  Quartet. 

Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Chairman’s  Report. 

Address — “Field  Yield  in  Relation  to  Style  of  Pack,”  C.  B.  Sayre, 
New  York  Agricultui'al  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Address — “Marketing  Conditions,”  F.  B.  Bomberger,  Division  of 
Cooperative  Marketing,  Federal  Farm  Board,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Address — “Canned  Corn  from  the  Consumer’s  Standpoint,”  Edith 
M.  Barbel’,  Home  Economics  Consultant,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Address — “Some  Problems  in  Constructive  Merchandising,”  O. 
Lockett,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Address — “Standards  Under  the  McNary-Mapes  Law,”  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 

9.30  A.  M. — Meat  Section — Private  Dining  Room  2. 

Fred  G.  Baker,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Chairman. 

C.  R.  Moulton,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Secretary. 

Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

chairman’s  Report. 

Address — “Progress  Report  on  Experimental  Packs,”  E.  J. 
Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  National  Canners  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Address — “Distribution  and  Marketing  of  Canned  Meats,”  F.  C. 
McDowell,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Address — “Uniform  Containers — A  Short  Progress  Report,” 
C.  R.  Moulton,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 

9.30  A.  M. — Beet  Section — North  Assembly  Room. 

C.  D.  Minton,  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  Chairman. 

F.  L.  Shannon,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Vice-Chairman. 

J.  E.  DeMaster,  Brillion,  Wis.,  Secretary. 

Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

chairman’s  Report. 

Announcement  of  1930  Beet  Pack. 

Address — “Injury  to  Beets  by  Hot  Weather,”  R.  E.  Vaughan, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Address — “Canned  Beets  from  the  Consumer’s  Standpoint,” 
Florence  Pope,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Address — “Standards  Under  the  McNary-Mapes  Law,”  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 

9.30  A.  M. — Apple  Products  Section — Private  Dining  Room  1. 

E.  A.  Meyer,  Biglerville,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro,  Oreg.,  Secretary. 

Appointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

chairman’s  Report. 

Address — “Apples  for  Pie  Baking,”  James  Henderson,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Address — “Food  Value  and  New  Uses  for  Apples  and  Apple¬ 
sauce,”  Alice  M.  Child,  University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Address — “Experience  in  the  Purchase  of  Apples  Under  Fed¬ 
eral  Inspection,”  M.  E.  Knouse,  Peach  Glen,  Pa. 

Address — “Standards  Under  the  McNary-Mapes  Law,”  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  Officers. 

I 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  22nd 

2.00  P.  M. — Informal  Conference  on  Canning  Problems — North 
Ball  Room. 

J.  R.  Esty,  Director,  Western  Branch  Research  Laboratory, 
National  Canners  Association,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  in  charge. 

Whole  Grain  Corn  Canning  Procedure:  Discussion  leader,  C.  W. 
Stewart,  Research  Division,  American  Can  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


Foreign  Substance  in  Canned  Foods:  Discussion  leader,  A.  E. 
Stevens,  Research  Department,  Continental  Can  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Importance  of  Blanching  with  Especial  Reference  to  Spinach: 
Discussion  leader,  W.  D.  Grimmer,  Research  Division,  Amer¬ 
ican  Can  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Effect  of  Process  on  Canned  Spinach:  Discussion  leader,  E.  J. 
Cameron,  Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Consistency  of  Tomato  Catsup:  Discussion  leader,  H.  R.  Smith, 
Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


y 


WILBUR  R.  ORR 

President 

National  Food  Brokers 
Association 


2.00  P.  M. — Informal  Conference  on  Raw  Products — North  As¬ 
sembly  Room. 

Charles  G.  Woodbury,  Director  of  Raw  Products  Research, 
National  Canners  Association,  in  charge. 

Tomatoes:  Pros  and  Cons  of  Using  Southern  Plants,  H.  D. 
Brown,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Local  Production  of  Tomato  Plants,  L.  M.  Goodwin,  American 
Can  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Buying  Raw  Products  on  Grade:  Discussion  leader,  W.  E.  Lewis, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Apples,  W.  E.  Lewis. 

Spinach,  H.  J.  Humphrey,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

R.  S.  P.  Cherries,  Wm.  McEwing,  South  Haven,  Mich. 

Tomatoes,  F.  C.  Gaylord,  Purdue  Experiment  Station,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Studies  of  Grades  for  Sweet  Corn,  W.  E.  Lewis. 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  23rd 

9.30  A.  Mj — General  Session— North  Ball  Room. 

C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  President,  National  Canners 
Association,  presiding. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Finance — E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.,  Chairman. 

Conference — Royal  F.  Clark;  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  Chairman. 

General  Advertising — Royal  F.  Clark,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  Chair¬ 
man. 

Pension — Richard  Dickinson,  Eureka,  Ill.,  Chairman. 

Scientific  Research — Richard  Dickinson,  Eureka,  Ill.,  Chairman. 

Simplification  of  Containers — F.  A.  Wilder,  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
Chairman. 

Statistic — H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Chair¬ 
man. 

Seedsmen’s  Conference — L.  Meulendyke,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chair¬ 
man. 

Can  Openers — C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Chairman. 

Special  Legislation — E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.,  Chairman. 

Other  Committees. 

Reports  of  Chairman  of  Sections. 

Installation  of  Officers. 
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CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  ASSOCIATION 
WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  21st 

9.30  A.  M. — Annual  Meeting — Tower  Ball  Room,  Stevens  Hotel. 

BROKERS  MEETING 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  NATIONAL 
FOOD  BROKERS  ASSOCIATION 
SUNDAY,  JANUARY  18th 

I. 00  P.  M. — Luncheon  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee — 
Room  2223A. 

6.30  P.  M. — The  President’s  Supper — North  Ball  Room. 

8.00  P.  M. — Opening  Session — North  Ball  Room. 

8.00:  Call  to  order;  roll  call;  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

8.10:  Report  of  the  President,  Wilbur  R.  Orr,  Danville,  11. 

8.30:  Appointment  of  Convention  Committees. 

8.35:  Report  of  the  Secretary. 

8.50:  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

8.55:  New  Business — open  discussion  by  the  members. 
Adjournment  at  conclusion  of  discussions. 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  19th 

9.30  A.  M. — Second  Session — South  Ball  Room. 

9.30 :  Annual  meeting  of  Board  of  Directors. 

10.00:  Address — S.  M.  Ryder,  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association. 

10.15:  Address — J.  H.  McLaurin,  American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association. 

10.30:  Address — T.  F.  Branham,  National  Wholesale  Grecers’ 
Association. 

10.45:  Address — Clarence  Frances,  Associated  Grocery  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  America. 

II. 00:  Address — E.  S.  Berthiaume,  National  Association  of  Re¬ 

tail  Grocers. 

11.15:  Address — C.  E.  Hume,  National  Canners  Association. 
11.30:  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

12.00:  Adjournment. 

10.00  A.  M. — Executive  Session — South  Ball  Room. 

10.00:  Call  to  order;  continuation  of  discussion  of  subjects  un- 
under  heading  of  New  Business. 


11.30:  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

11.45:  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Report  of  tellers  on  election  of  Directors. 

Installation  of  Officers  and  Directors. 

12.00:  Adjournment. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  20th 

2.30  P.  M. — Provisional  arrangement  made  for  re-assembly  of 
members  to  complete  unfinished  business,  if  any. 

7.00  P.  M.  —  The  Brokers  Convention  Dinner  —  Main  Dining 
Room. 

President  Wilbur  R.  Orr,  presiding. 

Address — Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Address — The  Rev.  Roy  L.  Smith,  Simpson  Avenue  Methodist 
Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  21st 
10.00  A.  M. — Annual  Meeting  of  New  Board  of  Directors — South 
Ball  Room. 

Adjournment  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Adjournment  to  January,  1932. 

SOCIAL  AFFAIRS 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  20th 
7.00  P.  M.  —  The  Brokers  Convention  Dinner  —  Main  Dining 
Room,  Mezzanine  Floor. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  21st 
7.00  P.  M. — Annual  Dinner  Dance — Main  Dining  Room,  Stevens 
Hotel. 

Given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Sup¬ 
plies  Association.  Covers  will  be  limited  .to  five  hundred. 
Tickets  can  be  secured  at  Booth  32,  Grand  Ball  Room. 

6.30  P.  M. — Anchor  Cap  and  Closure  Corporation  Dinner — Grand 
Ball  Room,  Palmer  House. 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  22nd 

8.30  P.  M.  —  The  American  Can  Company  will  entertain  at 
Medinah  Temple. 


Meetings  of  Other  Food  Industries 

Molasses— Preserves — Pickles  and  National  Wholesale  Grocers 


JAMES  A.  FARRELL 

President  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  Convention  Speaker. 

JAMES  A.  Farrell,  President  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and  recognized  as  one  of  the 
world’s  foremost  business  men,  will  address  the 
Convention  at  the  Monday  afternoon  joint  session  As 
“steel  is  the  barometer  of  trade,”  the  industry  is  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  its  foremost  representative  speak  to  it 
on  conditions  as  he  views  them.  He  has  proved  himself 
to  be  a  clear  thinking,  well-poised,  able  business  nun, 
and  a  higher  authority  would  be  hard  to  And. 

The  Convention  will  be  on  hand  when  this  gentlem.an 
rises  to  speak,  so  get  a  seat  early. 

CORN  CANNERS’  SPECIAL  MEETING 
Wednesday,  January  21sl 

Mr.  T.  E.  Dye,  of  the  Canners  Service  Corporation, 
informs  us  at  the  last  minute  that  Secretary 
Gorrell  has  arranged  with  the  Stevens  Hotel  for 
the  corn  canners  to  have  a  closed  meeting  in  the  Tower 
Ball  Room  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  21st,  2  to  5 
o’clock.  All  the  corn  canners  are  invited. 


BASIC  SWEETS  INDUSTRY’S 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  January  20th  and  21st 

RESIDENT  Ed  L.  Powell,  of  New  Orleans,  has 
called  the  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Syrup  and  Molasses  Association  to  convene 
at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  II.,  January  20th  and 
21st,  1931. 

President  Powell  is  closing  the  second  busy  year  of 
his  active  administration,  a  year  of  unusual  accom¬ 
plishment  and  one  that  has  made  history  for  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Secretary  George  P.  Williams,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  gives  the  following  preconceived  picture  of  the 
forthcoming  convention,  which  he  says  will  show  the 
greatest  activity  the  Association  has  ever  experienced. 

A  notable  and  interesting  activity  was  that  spon¬ 
sored  by  Vice-President  W.  H.  Burns,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  investigation  into  the  so-called  bootlegging  of 
syrups  and  other  products  by  a  certain  class  of  restau¬ 
rants  and  eating  houses  manufacturing  in  their 
kitchens  inferior  and  insipid  concoctions  of  syrup  and 
then  representing  them  in  their  menus  and  bills  of  fare 
as  pure  maple  syrup.  The  result  of  these  practices  has 
been  to  turn  the  taste  of  the  consuming  public  away 
from  syrup  and  away  from  the  legitimate  products  to 
an  alarming  extent. 


■Tt’^ 


M^^TnBSr^AMSCO-AC€,  AMSCO-JUNIOR,  AMSCO-SIX— 
deveiopment  in  high  spe^,  automatic  closing  machine 
factiire.  Produced  by  master  cri^smen,  they  have  won  world 
Ci^fioers  and  canmaKers  for  the  excellent  work  they  do,  their 
^ost  of  upkeep  and  their  freedom  from  waste  and  spoilage. 

irfidl  otv^yi^  Closing  Machines  to  meet  your  requirements 

v^ii^nj^er  with  AMSCO  Closing  Machines  next  season. 


ififc  Ams  Machine  Company 

if ^S^itary  Can— Pionear  Buildan  of  Sanifary  Can  Machinery) 

New  York,  N*  Y 


The  Max  Ams  Machin 


(Oriqinaton  of  tho  Sanitory  Can— Wonoor  ButUiH  Iff 


101  Park  Avenue 


AMS  Automate 


The  AMS  Automatic  Square  Can  Line  gives 
you:  precision — the  experience  of  many 
years  of  pioneering  and  producing  this  class 
of  machinery — freedom  from  experimenta* 
tion;  the  only  automatic  flanger  for  square 
and  rectangular  cans  on  the  market;  the 
only  double  seamers  using  Genuine  AMS 
Clover  Leaf  Seaming  Rollers — rollers  that 
produce  the  most  uniform  and  perfect 
seams  so  far  obtained  on  square  and  rec* 
tangular  cans. 

The  AMS  Automatic  Square  Can  Line  is 
used  and  endorsed  by  leading  canmakers 
throughout  the  world. 

Ask  us  for  full  details  to  meet  your  require- 


100  or  more  Sanitary  type 
cans  per  minute — 125  or  more 
type  square  or  rectangutar  cans 
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The  results  of  Vice-President  Burns’  investigation 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  food  regulatory  of¬ 
ficials  at  their  convention  held  in  New  Orleans  in  No¬ 
vember  by  President  Ed.  L.  Powell,  and  the  investiga¬ 
tion  has  stirred  up  general  country-wide  interest.  A 
movement  is  now  on  foot  which  promises  to  greatly 
modify  and  eventually  put  a  stop  to  one  of  the  most  fla¬ 
grant  violations  of  state  and  federal  food  standards 
and  regulations  which  has  yet  been  uncovered,  and  may 
develop  into  a  nation-wide  campaign  demanding  the 
labeling  of  products  made  by  restaurants  and  eating 
houses,  requiring  the  declaration  of  composition  of  said 
products,  placing  the  restaurants  and  eating  houses 
under  the  same  food  regulatory  service  that  governs 
legitimate  manufacturers  of  the  industry.  This  course 
seems  an  ultimate  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the 
consuming  public. 


sistance  to  enable  us  to  put  the  industry  upon  a  sound 
foundation  of  quality  and  honesty  in  labeling.  It  is 
most  important  that  we  provide  for  Dr.  Dunbar  the 
ucts.  Dr.  Dunbar,  in  accepting  our  invitation,  re¬ 
quested  that  he  appear  on  our  program  for  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  and  not  for  a  formal  address. 

Mr.  K.  K.  Bell,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  best  known  merchandisers  in  the  food  industry, 
will  tell  us  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  our  business. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  will  present 
through  Mr.  R.  S.  Hollingshead  the  results  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  on  the  distribution  of  our  products  which  the  de¬ 
partment  has  been  making  for  us.  It  has  frequently 
been  commented  that  our  manufacturers  know  a  lot 
about  where  and  how  to  buy  their  raw  materials,  but 
know  mighty  little  about  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
their  finished  products.  The  survey  of  distribution 
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President  Secretary-  Treasurer 
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THOS.  F.  BRANHAM 

President 


SYLVAN  L.  STIX 

Vice-President 
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Past  President  L.  B.  Whitfield,  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
the  old  wheel  horse  of  the  industry  and  chairman  of 
the  Cane  Sugar  Division,  made  a  similar  investigation 
into  the  back  yard  wash  tub  syrup  bootlegger  who 
buys  cane  syrup,  mixes  it  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
glucose  and  sells  it  to  the  consumers  for  pure  cane 
I  syrup,  and  does  the  same  with  sorghum,  and  somehow 
has  gotten  away  with  it  in  a  big  way.  Chairman  Whit¬ 
field  states  that  the  unsanitary  conditions  surrounding 
many  of  these  cases  are  almost  without  parallel. 

NATIONAL  PRESERVERS  CONVENTION 
Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  January  19-20,  1931 

OUR  thirteenth  annual  convention  will  be  held  at 
the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day,  January  19th  and  20th.  As  this  is  canners’ 
week,  we  are  certain  of  a  large  attendance. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  on  our  program  this  year 
Dr.  P.  B.  Dunbar,  chief  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr. 
Dunbar  and  his  colleagues  in  the  department  have  been 
most  helpful  to  us  in  our  drive  for  standards  and  defi¬ 
nitions  for  our  products,  and  it  is  to  Dr.  Dunbar  and 
his  brother  officials  that  we  must  look  for  further 


opens  up  a  most  interesting  and  important  field  of  as¬ 
sociation  activity  which  has  been  sorely  neglected  in 
the  past.  Of  course,  the  subject  of  standards  and  defi¬ 
nitions  will  be  of  primary  importance  on  our  program. 

You  may  make  your  registrations  at  the  Congress 
Hall  either  direct  or  through  this  office.  Adequate 
rooms  have  been  promised  by  the  hotel  management. 

You  are  assured  of  an  interesting  and  instructive 
meeting.  It  is  to  your  own  interest  to  attend.  It  is 
your  duty  to  be  present  to  assist  your  officers  in  the 
work  they  are  doing  for  you. 

All  in  the  Washington  office  join  in  wishing  you  a 
happy  and  prosperous  new  year. 

DANIEL  R.  FORBES,  Counsel. 

NATIONAL  PICKLE  PACKERS  CONVENTION 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  January  21,  1931 
HE  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Pickle  Pack¬ 
ers  Association  will  be  held  Wednesday,  January 
21,  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

Plans  for  the  coming  year  will  be  discussed,  and  a 
report  will  be  made  on  the  success  of  the  pickle  pack¬ 
ers’  radio  advertising  campaign,  which  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  last  October  and  which  will  be  continued  in  1931 
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over  the  35  stations  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  network. 

Members  attending  the  meeting  will  listen  to  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  regular  bi-weekly  radio  program  from  the 
Radio  Household  Institute,  New  York,  which  features 
pickles  in  its  broadcasts  on  alternate  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ings  to  an  audience  of  more  than  3,000,000  housewives. 

The  report  of  the  advertising  committee  will  be  made 
by  C.  M.  Walters,  of  Chicago,  which  will  include  a  de¬ 
tailed  outline  of  both  the  radio  and  publicity  campaigns 
being  conducted  by  the  association. 

A  report  wll  be  given  describing  new  methods  of 
pickles  so  that  more  women  may  be  influenced  to  use 
pickles  and  so  that  they  may  utilize  them  in  a  greater 
number  of  ways. 

Lees  Bollinger,  of  Keokuk,  la.,  president,  will  address 
the  meeting.  Reports  will  be  made  by  C.  J.  Sutphen, 
of  Chicago,  treasurer,  and  J.  E.  Mitchell,  of  Chicago, 
secretary,  who  will  speak  also  on  the  importance  of 
prompt  statistical  reports. 

H.  B.  Blandford,  of  PYemont,  Mich.,  vice-president, 
will  report  for  the  association’s  seed  committee,  and 
L.  E.  Whitney  for  the  traffic  committee. 

An  open  discussion  will  be  held  on  general  conditions 
affecting  the  industry.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
will  be  elected. 

Wednesday,  January  21,  1931,  at  10  A.  M.,  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  Club  Room  No.  13 
Resolutions. 

Calling  of  roll. 

Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  meeting. 

Radio  broadcast  from  New  York,  10.15  to  10.30.  (To 
hear  this  you  must  be  present  at  10.15  sharp) . 

Advertising 

Report  of  representative  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  ad¬ 
vertising  counsel. 

Report  of  Advertising  Committee,  Mr.  C.  M.  Walters. 
Address  of  President,  Mr.  Lees  Ballinger. 

Report  of  Treasurer. 

Report  of  Secretary. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Report  of  Standing  Committees 
Seed,  Mr.  H.  B.  Blandford. 

Traffic  Matters,  Mr.  L.  E.  Whitney. 

New  Business 

Importance  of  Prompt  Statistical  Reports,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Michell. 

Open  Discussion  on  Conditions  in  General  Affecting 
the  industry. 

Luncheon  will  be  held  at  a  convenient  break  in  the 
Ijrogram. 

There  will  be  music. 

PROGRAM  NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  GROCERS 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  January  19,  20,  21. 

CONGRESS  HOTEL 

Monday  Afternoon,  January  19,  2.00  o’clock,  Stevens  Hotel 
(North  Ball  Room) — Joint  Meeting  of  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  and  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association.  Messrs.  C.  E. 
Hume  and  T.  F.  Branham,  Presidents,  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  and  National  W’holesale  Grocers  Association,  presiding. 

Addresses:  “McNary-Mapes  Law,”  Mr.  Paul  B.  Dunbar,  As¬ 
sistant  Chief,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Distribution — This  joint  session  of  canners  and  distributors, 
following  the  address  on  the  new  labeling  law,  will  be  devoted 
to  a  discussion  by  competent  speakers  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  distribution  problem,  including  a  full  explanation  of  the  con¬ 
templated  advertising  campaign. 

Monday  Evening,  January  19,  8.00  o’clock.  Congress  Hotel 
(Gold  Room).  This  program  will  be  devoted  to  discussions  of 


the  problems  of  wholesale  grocers  interested  in  the  so-called 
“Voluntary  Chain”  movement.  Address:  “Advice  to  Voluntary 
Chain  Operators  Regarding  Scientific  Buying  Control,  Reduction 
in  Number  of  Items  Carried,  Standardization  of  Shipping  Units 
and  the  Elimination  of  the  Packing  Room,  Perpetual  Inventoi-y 
and  New  Styles  in  Customers’  Order  Forms,”  Mr.  Walter  V. 
Davidson,  President,  The  Walter  V.  Davidson  Corporation. 

The  following  questions  will  be  presented  by  discussion  leaders 
as  named.  All  interested  are  urged  to  participate  in  discussing 
the  papers: 

1 —  “Are  Retailers  who  do  not  Discount  Their  Bills  Satisfac¬ 
tory  Members  of  Voluntary  Chains?”  Discussion  leaders — 
Messrs.  John  W.  Morey,  Denver,  and  Henry  King,  Chat¬ 
tanooga. 

2 —  “What  is  the  Most  Effective  Medium  of  Advertising  for  the 
Voluntary  Chain?  How  Financed  to  Best  Advantage?” 
Discussion  Leader — Mr.  James  D.  Godfrey,  Milwaukee, 
WTs. 

3 —  “Is  it  Advantageous  for  Salesmen  or  Voluntary  Chain  Su¬ 
pervisors  to  Call  Upon  Members  and  Non-Members  Alike? 
How  Often?”  Discussion  Leader — Mr.  F.  M.  Collins,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

4 —  “To  What  Extent  is  it  Practicable  and  Advantageous  for 
the  Wholesale  Grocer  to  Arrange  for  Co-operation  of  Out¬ 
side  (Concerns  Who  Sell  Milk,  Butter,  Bread  and  Other 
Similar  Items  ?  Should  These  Concerns  Bill  Direct  to  Mem¬ 
bers  or  Through  the  Wholesale  Grocer?  Should  This  Qass 
of  Items  be  Billed  Net  or  at  List  with  Credit  Vouchers  at 
the  End  of  the  Month?”  Discussion  Leader — Mr.  August 
Gilster,  St.  Louis. 

.5 — “It  is  Practical  for  Voluntary  Chains  to  Insist  on  Uniform 
Store  Front,  Interior  Arrangement  and  Color  and  Design 
of  Trucks?  How  is  this  Best  Accomplished?”  Discussion 
Leader — Mr.  Carl  H.  Schlapp.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tuesday  Moniing,  January  20,  9.30  o’clock.  Congress  Hotel 
(Gold  Room) — President’s  Address,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Branham. 

Addresses:  “The  Manufacturer’s  Viewpoint,”  Mr.  Clarence 
Francis,  President,  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Inc.;  “Smoke  Screens  in  the  Battle  of  Brands,”  Mr.  E.  L. 
Rhoades,  Editor,  New  Era  in  Food  Distribution;  “High  Lights 
in  Merchandising  Progress,”  Dr.  Frank  M.  Surface,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  January  20,  2.00  o’clock,  Congress  Hotel 
(Gold  Room).  Report  of  Treasurer,  Mr.  E.  Franklin  Brewster; 
Report  of  Secretary,  Mr.  M,  L.  Toulme;  Report  of  Counsel,  Mr. 
Dana  T.  Ackerly.  Reports  of  Committees:  Pure  Food  and  Legis¬ 
lative,  Mr.  Francis  L.  Whitmarsh;  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Finch;  Discount  for  Cash,  Mr.  Bennett  Bindley; 
Grocery  Trade  Conference,  Mr.  Arjay  Davies;  Jobbers’  Efficiency 
Committee,  Mr.  Henry  King;  Arbitration,  Mr.  Austin  L.  Baker; 
Railroad  Service,  Mr.  John  W.  Symons,  Jr. 

Addresses:  “The  Broker  and  the  Wholesale  Grocer,”  Mr.  Wil¬ 
bur  R.  Orr,  President,  National  Food  Brokers  Association;  “The 
Importance  of  the  Can  Opener,”  Mr.  C.  E.  Hume,  President,  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association. 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  21,  9.30  o’clock.  Congress  Hotel 
(Gold  Room).  Report  of  Canners’  Conference  Committee,  Mi*. 
Arthur  P.  Williams,  Chairman.  This  session  will  be  devoted  to 
modern  retailing. 

Addresses:  “Progress  and  Improvement  in  the  Retailing  of 
Groceries,”  Mr.  Carl  W.  Dipman,  Editor,  The  Progressive  Gro¬ 
cer;  “Team  Work  in  Business,”  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Davis,  United  Com¬ 
mercial  Travels.  “Better  Retail  Distribution,”  Mr.  Eugene  Ber- 
thiaume.  President,  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers.  Pre¬ 
miere  showing  of  moving  picture,  “Making  Good  in  Homeville,” 
under  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Janssen,  Secretary,  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  21,  2  o’clock.  Congress  Hotel 
(Gold  Room).  Address:  “Development  of  Frosted  Foods,”  Mr. 
Clarence  Birdseye,  General  Sea  Foods  Company.  Report  of  Reso 
lotions  Committee,  Mr.  W.  C.  McConaughey,  Chairman;  Report 
of  Nominating  Committee.  Election  of  Officers.  Installation  of 
Officers.  Adjournment. 

Entertainment,  Tuesday  Evening,  January  20,  6.30  o’clock. 
The  Brokers’  Convention  Dinner,  Stevens  Hotel. 

Wednesday  Evening,  January  21,  7  o’clock — Dinner  Dance, 
Stevens  Hotel. 

Thursday  Evening,  January  22,  So’clock — American  Can  Com¬ 
pany  Theatre  Party,  Medinah  Temple. 

Certificates  must  be  secured  from  the  Association  by  those 
who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduced  round-trip  railroad 
rate.  All  traveling  on  the  round-trip  reduced  fare  plan  should 
have  their  tickets  validated  at  Chicago  Railroad  Ticket  Office 
before  starting  return  trip. 

M.  L.  TOULME,  Secretary. 
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The  Annual 

Machinery  and  Supplies  Exhibit 

To  be  Held  in  Conjunction  With  The  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Convention  of 

The  National  Canners  Association 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago — January  19  to  23,  1931 

Alphabetical  list  of  Exhibitors  and  Description  of  Exhibits 

See  "‘Where  To  Buy”  at  Back  of  this  Issue  for  Full  List  of  Machinery  and  Supplies  used, 

and  the  men  who  supply  them. 


IN  MACHINERY  HALL 


(Downstairs) 


ALUMINUM  CO.  OF  AMERICA,  Pittsburgh . . . 70-72 

Exhibiting  aluminum  and  its  possibilities  in  the  making  of 
machinery  and  utensils  adaptable  to  food  production.  The 
aluminum  “Goldy”  and  “R-0”  Seals  for  glass-packed  goods 
and  the  machine  for  applying  them. 

Representatives  will  gladly  demonstrate  and  quote. 

AMS,  MAX  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City . . . 67-69 

Exhibiting  the  famous  line  of  Ams  Closing  Machines  for 
sanitary  cans,  of  all  sizes,  round  or  square.  The  new 
Amsco  Ace,  built  by  master  builders  especially  to  meet 
requirements  in  the  canneries,  but  also  for  can-making  fac¬ 
tories,  with  a  capacity  there  of  360  cans  per  minute.  An 
exhibit  which  every  canner  should  visit  and  acquaint  him¬ 
self  with  its  smooth,  dependable  wearing  qualities. 

In  attendance :  All  the  popular  representatives  of  this  old¬ 
est  closing  machine  company  in  the  business,  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  experience  to  answer  any  of  your  troubles  and  to 
give  valuable  pointers. 

ANCHOR  CAP  AND  CLOSURE  CO., 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y . 76-80 

Exhibiting  samples  of  almost  every  food  product  in  package 
form,  and  an  array  of  proprietary  articles,  on  all  of  which 
the  Anchor  Cap  is  used  as  the  seal.  A  chance  for  food  stu¬ 
dents  to  view  the  extent  of  this  industry.  Always  an  attrac¬ 
tive,  interesting  exhibit.  Representatives  and  customers 
from  every  point  of  the  country  called  into  the  Convention, 
and  use  booth  as  rendezvous. 

ANDERSON-BARNGOVER  MFG.  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal....  3-4 
Exhibiting  famous  A-B  Continuous  Cooker,  A-B  ih'essure 
Cooker,  A-B  Cooler,  A-B  Exhausters,  Fillers,  etc.,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Sprague-Sells  Corp.  and  other  companies  now 
part  of  the  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.  Exhibition  all  combined  in 
series  of  booths  offering  every  mechanical  device  used  in  the 
cannery  or  food  producing  kitchen,  including  condiment 
making,  dried  fruit  handling,  orchard  spraying  and  treat¬ 
ment  machinery. 

In  attendance:  All  the  popular  representatives  of  each  of 
the  separate  companies  from  evei^  section  of  the  country. 
Many  machines  in  actual  operation  and  photos  and  cata¬ 
logues  of  all  others. 

ANGELUS  SANITARY  CAN  MCHY.  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . 114 

Exhibiting  the  famous  Angelus  Closing  Machine,  and  the 
smooth,  perfect  work  it  does  in  closing  cans  rapidly  and 
safely.  Call  and  examine  this  machine  and  learn  details. 

ANSTICE,  JOSIAH  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 110-112 

Exhibiting  machinery  for  cutting  and  dicing  vegetables. 
Dices  into  clean-cut  cubes  vegetables  and  fruits,  separating 
the  diced  from  the  trimmings  in  one  operation.  Represen¬ 
tatives  on  hand  to  show  machine  in  operation. 


AYARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  N.  J .  9-10 

Exhibiting  well-known  Ayars  Fillers  for  almost  if  not  every 
fruit  and  vegetable  into  cans;  the  Ayars  continuous  tomato 
washing,  trimming  and  coreing  system,  Ayars  continuous 
cooker,  complete  line  of  machines  for  preparing  beets  for 
canning,  corn  shaker,  process  time  clock,  pulp  machines,  etc. 

In  attendance:  Chas.  Ayars,  Wm.  Ayars,  David  Ayars, 

J.  C.  Butcher  and  the  full  force  of  salesmen  and  demon¬ 
strators.  An  exhibit  to  be  carefully  studied. 

AMERICAN  UTENSIL  CO.,  Chicago . 32-33 

The  name  tells  its  own  story,  and  the  canners  who  in  fact 
conduct  great  food  kitchens  will  examine  with  interest  the 
offerings  of  this  new  exhibitor. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis . 17-20 

They  are  prepared  to  back  up  their  slogan  “A  single  unit 
or  a  complete  canning  plant.”  Among  the  new  machines 
they  will  exhibit  are  the  Quality  Pea  Separator;  Automatic 
Com  Silker;  Oscillating  Batch  Corn  Mixer;  Water  Convey¬ 
ing  Systems  for  Peas,  Beans;  Blancher  with  Automatic 
Cleaning  Device;  Peeling  Table  for  Tomatoes,  Beets,  etc.; 
Nickel  Brine  Tanks  electric  welded. 

Other  machines  shown  before  but  improved  in  many  de-. 
tails,  improvements  being  shown  for  first  time  are:  Retort 
and  Crates;  Storage  Hoppers  for  Peas;  Handling  Boxes; 
Conveyors. 

Representatives  in  attendance  will  be  F.  D.  Chapman, 

V.  E.  Chapman,  John  Krause,  Ben  Grota,  Bill  Hughes,  Max 
Ailing,  H.  R.  Harding,  Richard  Callendar,  W.  B.  Deering 
and  Chris  L.  Steubing 

BLISS,  E.  W.  COMPANY,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 26-27 

Exhibiting  the  New  lOOK-Scroll  Shear,  Bliss  Double  Seam- 
ers,  for  round  and  square  cans.  Bliss  can-making  equip¬ 
ment  for  every  style  package  from  packers’  cans  to  ash 
cans.  Metal  working  machinery  of  every  description.  Ma¬ 
chines  in  operation  and  representatives  to  demonstrate. 

BROWN,  BOGGS  FDRY.  &  MACH.  CO.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  103 
Reception  booth,  headquarters  for  Canadian  Canners.  This 
firm  is  Canadian  representative  for  most  United  States 
makers  of  machinery. 

BURT  MACHINE  CO.,  Baltimore . 95-99 

Exhibiting  latest  model  Burt  Labeling  Machine,  Burt  Box¬ 
ing  Machine.  Demonstrated  in  operation. 

In  attendance:  J.  L.  Whitehurst,  Charles  Wild  and  their 
well  known  representatives. 

CHAIN  BELT  CO.,  Milwaukee .  102 

Exhibiting  mainly  by  catalogue  the  long  line  of  power  trans¬ 
mission  machinery;  chain  conveyors  for  every  purpose,  chain 
belt,  etc.  Representatives  on  hand  to  quote. 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Chicago . . . 101-105 

Exhibiting  the  Cameron  Double  Seamer;  the  Cameron  Roll¬ 
threading  Machine,  Cameron  Die  Stampers,  etc.  This  firm 
has  special  exhibit  of  Can  Making  Machinery  at  their  main 
building,  240  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  and  is  prepared  to 
take  any  interested  vistors  there  by  auto. 

In  attendance;  William  Cameron  and  his  popular  repre¬ 
sentatives, 
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CROWN  CORK  AND  SEAL  CO.,  Baltimore . 81-83 

Exhibiting  Crown  Seal  for  food  products  and  bottled  goods 
of  all  kinds  and  the  machines  for  affixing  them.  An  interest¬ 
ing  exhibit  of  products  and  ways  to  handle  them. 

Full  corps  of  representatives  and  demonstrators  ready  and 
willing  to  explain. 

CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y . 118-121 

Exhibiting  a  working  model  of  the  Chisholm-Ryder  Viner, 
showing  every  feature  in  operation,  complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail.  Variable  speed  to  beater  cylinder  permits  adjustment 
to  suit  condition  of  peas. 

In  attendance:  S.  M.  Ryder  and  his  fine  staff  of  assistants 
ready  to  demonstrate  and  answer  all  questions. 

COONS  MFC.  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 37-39 

Exhibiting  apple  handling,  paring  and  slicing  machinery; 
an  up-to-date  canning  unit  for  apples;  of  especial  interest 
to  apple  canners,  sauce  makers,  etc. 

DEWEY  AND  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Cambridge,  Mass . 84-87 

Exhibiting  “Gold  Seal”  products;  lining  compound  for  use 
in  sealing  sanitary  cans,  pastes  and  gums  for  attaching 


labels.  A  scientific  exposition  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest. 

In  attendance :  A  full  corps  of  salesmen  and  representa¬ 
tives  ready  and  eager  to  explain  the  latest  developments  in 
this  field. 

DUNKLEY  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich . . .  129 

Cherry  handling  machinery,  including  cherry  pitter,  cherry 
filler  and  weigher;  an  attractive  line  of  finely  made  ma¬ 
chinery. 

ECONOMIC  MACHINERY  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass . . . 34-36 

Exhibiting  the  World  Labeler  for  placing  labels  of  all  kinds 
on  bottles  and  other  packages,  other  than  cans.  A  straight¬ 
away  system  from  filling  machines  to  boxes,  including  con¬ 
veyor  and  handler. 

Representatives  demonstrating  machine  in  operation.  An 
interesting  exhibit  worth  careful  inspection. 

ELGIN  MFG.  CO.,  Elgin,  Ill . . .  134 

Exhibiting  the  Elgpn  Filling  Machine  for  filling  jellies,  jams 
and  other  such  products  into  gass  packages.  A  working 
exhibit  of  interest,  showing  a  huge  assortment  of  prominent 
packaged  goods  filled  on  the  Elgin  Filler. 

Represenl^jitivpg  ydU  gladly  demonstrate. 
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FURGUSON,  J.  L.  CO.,  Joliet,  Ill . 124-126 

Exhibiting  the  “all  automatic  casing  and  container  Sealing 
Machine  unit,  a  system  for  handling,  filling  into  cases  and 
then  sealing  for  corrugated  or  solid  fiber  boxes.  Automatic 
packaging  machinery. 

Representatives  will  gladly  demonstrate  ability  to  rapidly 
handle  your  problems. 

FERRELL,  A.  T.  &  CO.,  Saginaw,  Mich . 106-109 

Exhibiting  well-known  Clipper  line  of  pea  and  bean  han¬ 
dling  machinenr,  Clipper  Pea  Cleaner,  Sanitary  Conveyor, 
working  exhibit. 

In  attendance:  A.  T.  Ferrell,  with  his  popular  corps  of 
salesmen  and  representatives. 

THE  FOXBORO  CO.,  INC.,  Foxboro,  Mass .  88 

Manufacturers  of  a  full  line  of  Thermometers,  Time  and 
Temperature  Recorders,  they  will  present  the  visitor  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  latest  developments  and  most 
scientific  methods  in  this  department. 

GLASCOTE  COMPANY  .  133 

An  exhibit  of  kettles,  pipes,  etc.,  lined  with  the  special  glass 
coating,  which  they  claim  resist  all  acids,  etc.,  and  permits 
food  products  to  be  handled  without  discoloration,  and  also 
helping  to  retain  better  flavor. 

HAMACHEK,  FRANK  MACH.  CO.,  Kewaunee,  Wis . 30-43 

Exhibiting  Hamachek  Viner  in  operation;  new  Hamachek 
Viner  Feeder;  Hamachek  Chain  Adjuster  for  fixing  chain 
belt;  Ensilage  Distributor,  etc. 

In  attendance:  F.  Hamachek,  Sr.,  and  Jr.,  Albert  Hama¬ 
chek,  and  corps  of  representatives  to  explain  details  and 
advantages  in  new  improvements. 

HANSEN  CANG.  MACH.  CORP.,  Cedarburg,  Wis . 15-16 

Exhibiting  famous  “Master-Built”  line  of  Hansen  filling 
machines  for  vegetables  into  cans;  Hansen  Automatic  Qual¬ 
ity  Pea  Grader,  Corn  Cooker-Filler,  Sanitary  Can  Washer, 
Automatic  Kraut  Filler,  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter,  etc. 

In  attendance:  O.  A.  Hansen,  W.  W.  Singer,  Harold 
Muench  and  all  other  popular  representatives  of  this  pro¬ 
gressive  firm,  to  show  the  machines  in  operation. 

HORIX  MFG.  CO.,  Pittsburgh . 115-117 

Exhibiting  automatic  Filling  Machines  to  handle  soups  and 
such  products  in  any  size  cans;  filling  machines  for  bottles 
and  filling  machines  of  many  kinds.  This  is  the  famous 
Haller  line. 

In  attendance:  O.  Horix,  with  salesmen  and  representa¬ 
tives  to  demonstrate. 

HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Brocton,  N.  Y . 12-13 

Exhibiting  pea  and  bean  cleaning  and  separating  machin¬ 
ery;  the  famous  Monitor  line,  including  Blanchers,  Cherry 
Fitters,  Tomato  Scalders  and  Washers,  new  string  bean 
machinery  and  new  Pea  Grader. 

In  attendance:  W.  M.  Buchholtz  W.  A,  Chapman  and  a 
corps  of  demonstrators  glad  to  explain  and  answer  all 
questions. 

INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  CO.,  New  York  City .  132 

Exhibiting  samples  of  nickel  used  in  many  lines  of  food 
handling  machinery  where  corrosion  is  to  be  avoided  or 
blackening  of  food  prevented. 

Representatives  glad  to  explain  scientific  use  of  nickel 
as  coating  for  kettles,  pipes,  etc.,  and  as  complete  units. 

JAMES  H.  JONES,  Chicago,  Ill .  113 

Visitors  will  here  be  able  to  study  the  method  and  machine 
for  stapeling  fibre  boxes  rapidly  and  accurately,  sealing 
them  in  the  way  which  prevents  pilfering. 

KARL  KIEFER  MACHINE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0 . 92-94 

Exhibiting  Filling  Machines  for  all  kinds  of  products,  cat¬ 
sup,  sauces,  jellies,  jams,  etc.,  all  in  operation.  Preserv¬ 
ers’,  condiment  makers’  and  fruit  syrup  makers’  machin¬ 
ery,  filters,  etc.,  bottle  washers  and  sterilizers. 

In  attendance:  E.  E.  Finch,  with  able  corps  of  demonstra¬ 
tors,  eager  to  help  solve  your  food  product  handling 
problems. 

KNAPP,  FRED  H.  CO.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J . 63-66 

Exhibiting  famous  Knapp  Labeling  Machines  for  all  pur¬ 
poses;  the  Knapp  motor-driven  Boxer,  for  handling  cans 
from  labeler  into  cases. 

In  attendance:  H.  E.  Turner  and  his  popular  representa¬ 
tives,  always  glad  to  demonstrate  the  labor-saving  features 
of  their  popular  machines. 

E.  M.  LANG  CO.,  Portland,  Me .  44 

“Ned”  Lang  says  he  will  give  a  new  demonstration  of  the 
Nubian  Mystery  that  will  reveal  or  make  clear  some  of  the 
hidden  secrets  of  can  making.  New  ideas  in  “lock  seaming” 
and  a  glass  top  can  which  stand  severe  processing. 


LANGSENKAMP,  F.  H.  CO.,  Indianapolis .  5-6 

Exhibiting  famous  Langenkamp  line  of  tomato  product 
handling  machinery.  Jacket  Kettles,  Coils,  Indiana  Pulp- 
ers  for  tomatoes,  apples,  pumpkin,  etc.;  Indiana  Finisher, 
Chili  Sauce  Machine,  No.  10  Filler;  Indiana  Salter,  for 
adding  just  the  right  amount  of  salt  to  each  can;  Indiana 
Continuous  Pumpkin  Wilters,  Tomato  Juice  Machines. 

In  attendance:  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  and  a  corps  of  demon¬ 
strators,  eager  to  serve  you. 

LEE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC .  128 

Among  the  new  exhibitors  this  year  is  this  concern  and 
they  invite  you  to  come  and  view  an  exhibit  which  will 
interest  you  for  many  reasons.  Write  this  in  your  note 
book  and  don’t  fail  to  see  them. 

LINK-BELT  CO.,  Chicago .  62 

Exhibiting  by  catalogue  mainly  their  extensive  line  of  Con¬ 
veying  Machinery,  chain  drives.  Continuous  Tomato  Con¬ 
veyor  or  Peeling  Table.  Their  motto  is  “Everything  the 
canner  needs  for  transmitting  power  and  handling  mate¬ 
rial;”  Silo  Machinery,  etc. 

Representatives  glad  to  show  catalogue  or  to  take  inter¬ 
ested  ones  to  immense  plants  in  Chicago. 


LOWELL  MACHINE  Cp.,  Lowell,  Mass .  56 

Exhibiting  the  Lowell  fruit  and  vegetable  machines,  with 
demonstrators  eager  to  explain. 

MORRAL  BROS.,  Morral,  Ohio .  25 


Exhibits  the  newly  improved  Morral  Com  Huskers,  in 
single  and  double  form.  Many  new  features.  Also  the 
Morral  Corn  Cutters  for  either  single  or  double  cut;  Mor¬ 
ral  Labeling  Machine  and  other  Morral  Machines. 

In  attendance:  S.  E.  and  W.  W.  Morral  and  demonstra¬ 
tors,  all  glad  to  show  improvements  which  mean  money- 


savers. 

MORRISON,  J.  L.  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y .  127 

Exhibiting  Wire  Stitching  Machines  for  sealing  corrugated 
or  solid  fibre  boxes.  Machines  in  operation. 

Representatives  glad  to  demonstrate. 

NATIONAL  SEAL  CO.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 40-41 


Manufacturers  of  condiments  and  users  of  the  glass  pack¬ 
age  will  find  that  at  this  booth  a  new  and  improved  seal  for 
closing  the  packages.  In  your  study  how  to  improve  and 
keep  in  advance  of  the  times  you  must  see  this  exhibit  and 
the  neat  way  in  which  they  apply  the  seal. 

MACHINE,  O.  &  J.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass . ..53-55 

Exhibiting  the  O.  &  J.  Automatic  Crowner  for  capping  all 
kinds  of  glass  packed  goods;  the  O.  &  J.  Automatic  Labeler 
for  applying  all  sorts  of  labels  to  bottles,  cans,  etc.  Demon¬ 
strations  gladly  made. 

PFAUDLER  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  21 

Exhibiting  the  famous  Pfaudler  Vacuum  Pans  for  cooking 
food  products,  and  Pfaudler  Glass  Lined  Equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  kettles,  storage  vats,  mixing  tanks  and 
piping.  Most  recent  development  in  food  handling  to  retain 
flavor  and  color  and  prevent  discolorations. 

Representatives  invite  inspection  and  questions  without 
obligation. 

PHOENIX  HERMETIC  CO.,  Chicago . 59-61 

Extensive  display  of  food  products  sealed  with  the  famous 
Phoenix  Cap,  and  the  machines  for  applying  them.  Always 
an  interesting  booth,  and  educational  for  all  parties  inter¬ 
ested  in  food  production. 

REEVES  PULLEY  CO.,  Columbus,  Ind .  135 

Exhibiting  the  well-known  Reeves  Variable  Speed  Trans¬ 
mission,  with  latest  improvements.  Standard  equipment  for 
hundreds  of  machines. 

Representatives  will  gladly  explain  all  details. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Baltimore .  11 

Exhibiting  tomato,  corn  and  pea  canning  machinery,  pro¬ 
cess  kettles,  hoists.  Tomato  Washers  and  Scalders,  Skin 
Pump,  Lightning  Box  Sealer  for  corrugated  or  solid  fiber 
boxes,  and  the  full  line  of  Canners’  Supplies. 

In  attendance:  Robert  A.  Sindall,  Harry  Stansbury, 
“Steve”  Lewis  and  all  their  popular  representatives.  A 
gathering  place  for  Tri-State  canners. 

ROCHESTER  PEELING  MACHINE  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y .  41 

Here  is  one  of  the  new  exhibits  this  year  and  you  should 
make  it  a  point  to  visit  this  booth  and  see  the  machinery  in 
operation. 

Demonstrators  will  gladly  show  you  the  superior  points 
and  how  it  can  help  reduce  cost  of  your  products  this  season. 
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SCHMIDT,  F.  W.  PEA  HARVESTER  CO., 

New  Holstein,  Wis .  24 

Exhibiting  an  improved  Pea  Vine  Handling  Machine,  Pea 
Vine  Cutters  and  Gathering  Machinery  for  green  Peas. 
Representatives  cheerfully  explain. 

SCOTT  VINER  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio .  136 

In  addition  to  the  well-kno^vn  Scott  Viners,  Steel  Bottom 


Feeders,  Viner  Aprons  and  all  that  goes  with  that  impor¬ 
tant  machine,  this  exhibit  will  be  found  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  as  showing  the  new  Beet  Harvesting  Machinery.  And 
also  for  the  unique  and  serviceable  Scott-Carmichael 
Washer-Elevator  for  Peas. 

“Thom”  Scott  and  “Nick”  (W.  E.  Nicholoy)  with  other 
demonstrators  will  be  on  hand  to  greet  you  and  to  make 
any  demonstration  desired. 

SHEBOYGAN  MACHINE  CO.,  Sheboygan,  Wis .  22 

This  is  the  first  time  this  well-known  machinery  concern  has 
exhibited  and  we  may,  therefore,  expect  much  interest  to  be 
displayed  in  the  Pea  Washer  and  other  pea  handling  ma¬ 
chinery  the  visitor  will  find  at  this  booth.  A  welcome 
awaits  you. 

SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO.,  Baltimore .  7-8 

Exhibiting  the  famous  Hydro-Geared  Pea  Grader,  a  new 
and  highly  improved  means  of  grading  peas  into  definite 
sizes.  Cleanliness  a  special  feature  of  the  machine,  and 
great  capacity. 

In  attendance:  Edwin  Rife,  John  Rife  and  demonstrators 
welcome  inquiries  and  investigation  without  obligation. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORP.,  Chicago . 1-3,  130-131 

Exhibiting  as  Division  of  John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.,  above  de¬ 
scribed,  all  the  well-known  Sprague  and  Peerless  Machin¬ 
ery,  the  New  Peerless  Super  Husking  Machine,  and  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Corn  Canning,  Pea  Canning,  Tomato  Canning 
and  Fruit  Canning  Machinery.  The  house  which  adver¬ 
tises:  “If  it  is  used  in  a  Cannery,  Sprague-Sells  it.” 

In  attendance:  Ogden,  Millar,  Neal  Sells,  A.  R. 
Thompson,  and  all  the  popular  representatives  of  this  big 
concern. 

STANDARD  SEALING  EQUIPMENT  CORP . 48-51 

Exhibiting  system  of  handling  and  sealing  corrugated  or 
solid  fiber  boxes  after  filling;  mechanical  equipment  in  oper¬ 
ation.  Gladly  demonstrate. 

C.  J.  TAGLIABUE  MFG.  CO.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  12 

Exhibiting  scientific  apparatus  for  the  controlling  and  re¬ 
cording  of  temperatures  in  all  the  processes  of  food  produc¬ 
tion.  An  interesting  booth  filled  with  instructive  informa¬ 
tion  for  any  visitor. 

Well  known  co^s  of  representatives  in  charge  will  gladly 
answer  all  questions. 

TAYLOR  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  6 

Exhibiting  the  well-known  “Tycos”  line  of  automatic  Tem¬ 
perature  control  and  recording  instruments  of  all  kinds  for 
the  process  room,  preserving  kitchen,  etc. 

In  attendance:  Fred  K.  Taylor  and  a  corps  of  demonstra¬ 
tors  ready  and  willing  to  answer  all  questions  and  help 
materially  by  instruction  in  the  proper  operation  of  ther¬ 
mometers,  etc. 


THE  UNITED  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md . Lobby 

This  well-known  maker  of  the  famous  “Tuc”  Husker  has  a 
surprise  in  store  for  the  visitors  and  for  that  reason  has 
taken  the  Lobby  at  the  entrance  to  Machinery  Hall.  Mr. 
Ralph  Cover  invites  everyone  to  see  what  he  has  to  display, 
but  of  course,  particularly  Com  canners,  and  the  Com  can- 
ners  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while  to  pay  this  booth  a 
visit. 

WILLIAM  E.  URSCHELL,  Valparaiso,  Ind .  73 

Operating  as  the  Urschell  Laboratories,  Wm.  E.  Urschell, 
known  for  years  because  of  his  advanced  ideas  on  canning 
machinery,  has  this  year  presented  a  new  and  attractive 
machine — the  String  Bean  Cutter.  Doubtless  he  will  also 
show  the  Gooseberry  Snipper.  This  is  a  new  thing  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  laboratory  into  canning  machinery,  and  we  would 
suggest  that  you  visit  this  booth  and  see  the  reasons  there¬ 
for.  He  will  be  there  to  greet  you  together  with  assistants. 

U.  S.  BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY  CO.,  Chicago . 57-58 

Exhibiting  Bottle  Filling  Machinery  of  various  kinds  for 
preservers  and  condiment  makers. 

Representatives  in  attendance  glad  to  explain  all  ma¬ 
chines  and  answer  any  problems. 

VACUUM  SEAL  CO.,  INC.,  New  York  City .  29 

Packers  of  foods  and  condiments  in  glass  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  investigate  this  Vacuum  Seal,  for  it  represents  one 
of  the  forward  steps  in  closure  procedure  and  the  exhibit  is 
always  an  interesting  study  of  up-to-date  food  products. 

VERI-BEST  BOX  SEALER  CO.,  New  Holstein,  Wis .  23 

Exhibiting  new  style  machine  for  sealing  corrugated  and 
solid  fiber  containers.  Rapid,  accurate  machine. 

Representatives  on  hand  to  demonstrate  machine  in 
operation. 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  CO.,  Westminster,  Md....l22-123 
Exhibiting  the  well-known  Kyler  Boxer  for  use  after  label¬ 
ing  machines  or  continuous  cookers.  Motor  equipped,  one- 
man  operation  with  capacity  equal  to  highest  demands.  An 
interesting  exhibit  of  an  up-to-date  machine  used  more 
largely  every  year,  and  the  Kyler  Labeling  Machine. 

In  attendance:  A.  H.  Kyler  and  a  corps  of  demonstrators 
showing  machine  in  operation. 

WHITE  CAP  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill . 89-91 

Exhibiting  samples  of  food  products  in  glass  packages, 
sealed  with  the  special  cap  made  by  this  company  and  the 
machine  for  applying  it. 

Representatives  will  gladly  demonstrate  it. 

WILLIAMS  SEALING  CORP.,  Decatur,  Ill . 74-75 

Exhibiting  glass-packed  foods  of  all  kinds,  sealed  with  the 
famous  “Cork-n-Seal”  closure.  This  is  applicable  appar¬ 
ently  to  all  manner  of  packages  and  visitors  will  be  inter¬ 
ester  in  the  large  variety  of  glassware  shown  and  the 
diversity  of  foods  inclosed. 

Representatives  will  gladly  show  machine  in  operation 
and  demonstrate  its  possibilities. 


Supplymen 

Grand  Ballroom  Booths 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY,  New  York  City....64-67,  90-95 
Reception  booth  exhibiting  packers’  cans  of  all  sizes  and 
kinds  used  by  the  food  trade,  and  samples  of  specialty  ar¬ 
ticles  in  tinware  for  other  lines  of  industry.  Seaming  Ma¬ 
chines,  Can  Handling  outfits  by  catalogues.  In  attendance: 
President  H.  W.  Phelps,  Vice-President  Harry  Craver,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  Sales  Geo.  W.  Cobb;  G.  H.  Kellogg,  As¬ 
sistant  Manager  of  Sales,  and  the  full  corps  of  representa¬ 
tives.  Friends  and  customers  will  find  all  their  friends  from 
every  district  of  this  big  Company,  and  new  customers  will 
find  a  ready  answer  to  their  problems  covering  cans  or  the 
sealing  and  handling  thereof.  They  are  there  to  serve  their 
friends  and  customers;  have  plants  at  all  advantageous 
points,  and  furnish  the  latest  and  best  Closing  Machines. 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC., 

New  Haven,  Conn . 61-62,  69-70 

Exhibiting  a  full  line  of  canners’  seeds  of  every  description. 


produced  on  their  own  breeding  farms.  This  combination  of 
the  well-known  Clark,  Allen  and  Keeney  seed  firms  repre¬ 
sents  the  largest  commercial  producer  of  seed  stock  in  the 
country.  Pure  bred  seed  development  a  specialty.  In  at¬ 
tendance:  Representatives  of  all  these  well-known  Compa¬ 
nies  and  the  salesmen  you  are  familiar  with,  headed  by 
President  Arthur  B.  Clark. 

BARNARD,  W.  W.  CO.,  Chicago .  28 

Exhibiting  samples  of  canners’  seeds  of  every  description. 

A  full  corps  of  representatives  on  hand  to  meet  their 
friends. 

CALVERT  LITHOGRAPHING  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich . 97-98 

Exhibiting  samples  of  fine  label  work  produced  in  their 
model  plant.  In  attendance:  President  Geo.  W.  Heigho, 
Secretary  Fred  Huetwell,  and  Frank  W.  Bernard,  Sales 
Manager.  Headquarters  for  fine  lithographic  work  of  every 
description. 
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The  Grand  Ballroom 

Wherein  will  be  found  the  Supply  Firms 


CANNER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Chicago . 

Publishers  “The  Canner,”  well-known  journal  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  glass-packed  goods,  brokers'  interests,  etc.  At  the 
booth  J.  J.  Mulligan,  Editor;  George  Shaw,  Manager,  and 
L.  V.  Cunningham,  Advertising. 

NAT’L  TRADE  JOURNAL,  INC.,  New  York . 

Chain  publishers  of  many  trade  journals,  among  them  “Can¬ 
ning  Age,”  monthly  journal,  devoted  to  the  scientific  side 
of  the  business.  All  representatives. 

“THE  CANNING  TRADE,”  Baltimore . 

Publisher  of  the  Industry’s  Literature;  the  journal  of  the 
canned  foods  industry  for  more  than  50  years.  Arthur  I. 
Judge,  Editor;  Arthur  J.  Judge,  Advertising. 


20  CLOSURE  SERVICE  CORP.,  Toledo,  Ohio .  50 

Glass  packers  and  condiment  producers  will  visit  this  booth 
and  note  the  smoothly-running  machines  for  applying  clos¬ 
ures  to  such  packages  with  interest  and  profit. 

COLONIAL  SALT  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio .  46 

4  Exhibiting  special  high-grade  canners’  salt  under  the  well- 
known  name  “Colonial  Canners’  Salt.”  In  attendance:  H. 

C.  Ellwood. 

CONTINENTAL^  CAN  CO.,  New  York  City . 53-55,  76-80 

9  Reception  booth  exhibiting  samples  of  plain  and  decorated 
tinware,  with  special  attention  to  packers’  cans  of  every 
’ '  size  and  description.  Recently  acquired  plants  ^ve  them 
,  factory  facilities  at  all  stragetic  points;  emphasizing  ser- 
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vice,  and  dependability  of  Closing^  Machines,  furnished  with 
the  cans.  In  attendance:  President  O.  C.  Huffman,  Vice- 
Presidents  S.  J.  Steele,  T.  G.  Searle,  E.  Everett  Gibbs,  J.  W. 
England,  and  the  full  line  of  popular  representatives  from 
all  the  various  districts  of  the  country. 

DIAMOND  CRYSTAL  SALT  CO.,  Saint  Clair,  Mich .  51 

This  old  and  well-known  Salt  firm  makes  its  debut  at  the 
annual  Convention  this  year  and  we  bespeak  a  welcome  for 
them.  Diamond  Crystal  Salt  ranks  high  among  the  prod¬ 
ucts  used  by  canners  and  here  is  an  opportunity  to  get  full 
details  and  learn  why. 

DREHMANN  PAVING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  CO .  25 

Here  is  a  new  exhibitor  this  year  and  we  suggest  that  you 
make  it  a  point  to  see  what  it  is  they  have  to  offer  the 
industry,  and  we  believe  we  can  promise  that  you  will  be 
interested. 

FERRY-MORSE  SEED  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Calif .  43 

The  D.  M.  Ferry  Seed  Company  exhibited  for  years  a  full 
line  of  canner’s  Seeds  with  popular  “Teddy”  Cobb  on  hand 
to  receive  friends  and  visitors.  The  new  name  represents 
a  combination  since  last  Convention,  showing  the  same  line, 
however. 


D.  M.  FERRY  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich . . .  43 

Exhibiting  the  well-known  Ferry  line  of  seeds  of  all  kinds. 

In  attendance:  “Ted”  Cobb  and  his  assistants. 

F.  G.  FINDLEY  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis .  6 

Exhibiting  Pastes  and  Gums  suitable  for  canners’  use.  In 
attendance:  F.  G.  Findley,  and  his  son,  the  well-known 
Hecker  Brothers,  and  Miss  “Bee,”  the  official  demonstrator. 

J.  B.  FORD  COMPANY,  Wyandotte,  Mich .  57 

Makers  of  “Wyandotte”  famous  cleaner  and  cleanser  used 


by  canners  everywhere.  Famous  Indian  representative  at 
booth  and  T.  S.  Blair. 


GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO.,  Bozeman,  Mont .  5 

Exhibiting  the  famous  strain  of  “Four-for-One”  Peas  devel¬ 
oped  by  this  far  Western  seed  house.  Interesting  booth 
decorated  with  Pea  Vines,  and  showing  photos  of  trial 
grounds  and  results  of  high-bred  stock.  In  attendance:  B. 

C.  Parker  and  Fred  Raber. 


HAZEI.-ATLAS  GLASS  CO.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va . 82-85 

Exhibiting  a  full  line  of  glassware  for  food  packers’  uses, 
including  tumblers,  jugs,  jars,  etc.,  and  the  machines  for 
closing  them;  largest  tumbler  manufacturers,  with  compe¬ 
tent  service  rendered  its  customers.  Displays  famous  Atlas 
cap  “That  a  child  can  remove.”  Full  line  of  representatives 
from  all  sections  to  greet  you. 

HEEKIN  CAN  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . . . . . 15-18 

Reception  booth  for  the  accommodation  of  their  rapidly- 
increasing  number  of  can  users  of  the  famous  Heekin  Can, 
made  in  all  shapes  and  sizes  and  for  all  purposes,  with  stre- 
cial  reference  to  packers’  cans.  In  attendance:  J.  J.  Heekin, 

D.  M.  Heekin,  and  R.  J.  Inskeep.  Factory  located  to  serve 
wide  circle  of  canners. 


HOGG  &  LYTLE,  LTD.,  Toronto,  Canada .  2 

Well-known  Canadian  seed  house,  displaying  seeds  of  all 
kinds  for  canners.  Well-known  canner  representatives  await 
you. 

KESTER  SOLDER  CO.,  Chicago .  29 

Makers  of  self-fluxing  solder  for  all  purposes,  metals  and 
supplies. 

R.  J.  KITTREDGE  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill .  39 


Exhibiting  the  line  of  famous  labels  produced  for  canners 
and  other  food  producers,  among  them  some  of  the  best- 
known  firms  in  the  country.  In  attendance:  R.  J.  Kittredge, 
Jr.,  and  J.  A.  Caulfield,  ready  and  willing  to  assist  in  the 
building  of  a  better  label  and  the  care  of  all  orders  en¬ 
trusted  to  them. 


KIECKHEFER  CONTAINER  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis .  37 

Exhibiting  full  line  of  corrugated  and  solid  fiber  containers 
for  canned  foods  and  glass-packed  foods.  In  attendance: 
Messrs.  Kieckhefer  and  well-known  corps  of  representatives. 

KARLE  LITHOGRAPHIC  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  21 

Exhibiting  samples  of  fine  label  work  produced  in  their 
well-known  plant  and  for  many  notable  canners.  Messrs. 
Karle  and  representatives  on  hand  to  quote  prices  and  show 
samples. 


In  attendance:  S.  Philip  Landreth  and  other  well-known 
representatives. 

LEONARD  SEED  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill .  19 

Exhibiting  a  full  line  of  samples  of  canners’  seeds;  the 
house  famous  as  the  originator  of  Narrow  Grain  Com.  In 
attendance:  John  C.  Leonard,  C.  W.  Smith  and  the  w'ell- 
known  corps  of  representatives. 

METAL  PACKAGE  CORP.,  New  York  City . 71-73 

Exhibiting  a  full  line  of  packers’  cans  and  full  line  of 
specialty  products  in  tin,  lithographed  and  handsomely  deco¬ 
rated.  They  are  the  makers  of  many  of  the  handsome 
waste  baskets,  pharmaceutical  packages,  etc.,  seen  through¬ 
out  the  country.  In  their  packers’  can  department  they  are 
noted  for  reliable  service  and  the  seaming  machines  fur¬ 
nished.  In  attendance:  S.  L.  Bushman,  President,  and  S. 
Carle  Cooling,  Sales  Manager,  and  E.  R.  Loweree,  “Bill” 
Righto r,  S.  R.  Hiner,  LeRoy  Strasburger,  Chas.  Fischer. 

MICHIGAN  LITHOGRAPHING  CO., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich .  52 

Exhibiting  samples  of  their  fine  line  of  canners’  labels,  pro¬ 
duced  in  their  up-to-date  plant.  Representatives  on  hand 
ready  to  furnish  prices  and  assist  in  the  building  of  the 
right  label. 

MID-WEST  BOX  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill .  27 

Exhibiting  samples  of  their  quality  Fiber  Boxes  for  canners 
and  food  packers.  A  full  corps  of  representatives  on  band 
to  answer  all  questions. 

McGILL  COLORTYPE  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn .  21 

Exhibiting  samples  of  packers’  labels  and  labels  for  all 
styles  of  food  products.  Representatives  on  hand  to  assist 
propective  buyers  and  answer  all  questions. 

McGRAW-HILL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  New  York .  85 

Chain  publishing  house,  issuing  many  well-known  journals, 
among  them  “Food  Industries.”  As  such  they  include  can¬ 
ned  and  allied  foods.  A  full  corps  of  representatives. 


MORRISON  SEED  COMPANY .  3 

Canners’  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  with  samples  and  full  informa¬ 
tion. 

NIVISON-WEISKOPF  CO., 

Reading,  Cincinnati,  Ohio .  74 

Reception  booth  displaying  samples  of  label  work  for  can¬ 
ners  and  glass  packers,  covering  the  full  line,  and  showing 
up-to-date  workmanship.  In  attendance:  “Ben”  F.  Klein 
and  “Lou”  Rinskopf. 

NATIONAL  ADHESIVE  CORP.,  New  York  City .  30 


A  full  line  of  Pastes  and  Gums  especially  manufactured  for 
this  industry,  will  be  found  on  display  at  this  booth.  Did  it 
ever  strike  you  that  you  might  leam  a  whole  lot  about  the 
best  way  to  use  such  products?  Stop  in  and  let  them 
demonstrate. 

OHIO  SALT  CO .  48 

Exhibiting  a  line  of  canners’  salt  with  particular  claims  to 
canners’  attention.  Representatives  on  hand  to  demonstrate 
and  quote  prices. 

OWENS-ILLINOIS  BOTTLE  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio . 86-89 

A  comprehensive  exhibit  of  glassware  of  all  sizes  and  kinds 
for  every  conceivable  purpose.  Experts  on  hand  to  advise 
and  a  full  corps  of  representatives  to  entertain  and  serve 
the  numerous  customers  of  this  big  house. 

PHILLIPS  CAN  CO.,  Cambridge,  Md . 11-13 

Reception  booth  and  assembling  point  for  many  Tri-State 
canners.  Samples  of  packers’  cans  from  their  up-to-date 
plant.  In  attendance:  Albanus  Phillips,  L.  B.  Phillips  and 
the  popular  representatives  of  this  well-known  can  company. 

A.  W.  PINGER,  Minneapolis,  Minn .  35 

Reception  booth  in  charge  of  H.  A.  Bengston.  Of  particular 
interest  to  users  of  Wooden  Boxes  and  Shooks  therefor. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Portsmouth,  Va....  8 

Exhibiting  samples  of  their  special  five-eighths  Baskets  and 
Hampers  for  canners  and  growers.  Immense  factory  capac¬ 
ity,  supplying  firms  all  over  the  country.  In  attendance:  O. 

W.  French. 

RENCO  PURE  SEED  CO.,  Olivia,  Minn .  31 

Exhibiting  a  line  of  canners’  seeds,  offered  with  strong  claim 
for  purity.  Representatives  on  hand  to  explain  and  quote 
prices. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO.,  Bristol,  Pa .  45 

Exhibiting  the  famous  line  of  canners’  seeds  and  back  of  it 
the  experience  of  145  years  as  commercial  seed  growers. 


JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y .  40 

Exhibiting  popular  line  of  canners’  seeds  of  all  kinds, 

grown  with  special  care  to  meet  canners’  requirements.  One 


Cameron  Automatic  Line 

Producing  300  Sanitary 
Cans  Per  Minute 


THIS  300  LOCKSEAMER 
ROLLS,  NOTCHES,  EDGES,  FORMS 


AND  SOLDERS  THE  CAN-BODIES 


NUMBER  TWO  SANITARY  CANS  ARE  MADE  ON  OUR  HIGH 
SPEED  LINE  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  COST  PER  THOUSAND: 


Tin-Plate,  Solder,  Flux,  Compound . . . .  $13.86 

Labor,  Overhead,  Power  and  Gas .  .88 


Total  Cost  Per  Thousand,  Based  on  Tin-Plate  $5.00  F.  O.  B.  Pittsburgh  14.74 

Canneron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  ♦  «  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  li.  Ashland  Ave.  ♦  «  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


A  Cameron  Une— Producii^  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 

It  is  adjustable  for  cans  of  cUKer* 
I  ent  sizes  from  No.  1  to  No.  3* 

I 

I  “""I  We  Build  5  Styles  of  Closing  Machines 


Three  of  these  closing  mach¬ 
ines  are  adiustable  for  cans 
of  sizes  from  No*  1  to  No*  3* 


The  other  two  are  ad¬ 
iustable  for  cans  from 
No*  1  to  gallon  size* 


If  number  z  plain  sanitary  cans  cost 
$14*74  per  thousand  made  on  our  high 
speed  line,  how  much  does  it  cost  a 
canner  to  rent  a  closing  machine? 

WE  SELL  OURS  OUTRIGHT 
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of  the  oldest  houses  supplying  the  industry  with  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  reliability  and  service.  In  attendance:  Charles  P. 
Guelf,  and  J.  B.  Rice,  Jr.,  and  other  representatives. 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill .  96 

Exhibiting  famous  strains  of  Rogers  Bros.  “Blood  Tells” 
Seeds  for  canners,  including  new  strains  of  Com,  Peas  and 
Beans.  In  attendance:  O.  W.  Sawin  and  his  popular  corps 
of  representatives,  ready  and  willing  to  answer  all  ques¬ 
tions,  and  with  the  latch  string  of  hospitality  always  out. 

SIMPSON  &  DOELLER  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md .  60 

Reception  booth  with  samples  of  their  extensive  line  of 
canners’  Labels,  printed  in  one  or  more  colors,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  brings  appreciation  and  approval  of  a  very  wide 
circle  of  users.  Long  experience  at  this  specialty  makes 
them  experts.  In  attendance:  The  Doeller  boys,  “Pop” 
Kronau  and  his  son,  and  other  representatives  of  this  popu¬ 
lar  house.  Assistance  in  label  construction  and  display 
gladly  furnished. 


SPOKANE  SEED  CO.,  Spokane,  Wash .  7 

Displaying  a  line  of  Western  grown  Seeds  for  canners. 
Broad  claims,  owing  to  the  region  in  which  grown. 

STECHER  LITHOGRAPHIC  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y .  42 


Reception  booth  displaying  samples  of  their  beautiful  litho¬ 
graphic  work  in  canners’  Labels,  glass  package  products, 
reed  envelopes,  and  they  might  easily  make  an  interesting 
display  cf  the  innumerable  post  cards  produced.  One  of  the 
leading  lithographing  houses  of  the  country  with  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  beautiful  labels  of  all  kinds.  In  attendance:  F.  C. 
Herzog,  Walter  Stewart  and  the  well-known  corps  of  popu¬ 
lar  reprerlsentatives.  No  trouble  to  show  samples  and  quote 
prices  and  take  care  of  your  problems. 

TURNER  GLASS  CO.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind . 22-23 

An  exhibition  of  glassware  for  food  packers,  including  all 
sizes,  shapes  and  kinds.  An  exhibition  well  worth  inspect¬ 
ing.  Glad  to  show  and  to  quote. 

TYGART  VALLEY  GLASS  CO.,  Washington,  Pa .  58 

Exhibiting  a  comprehensive  line  of  glassware  for  food  pack- 
e;  s,  etc.  Tumblers,  Jars,  Bottles,  etc.,  in  immense  variety, 
especially  for  the  food  packing  trade. 


UNITED  STATES  PRT.  &  LITHO.  CO.,  Cincinnati . 33-34 

The  great  label  printing  and  lithographing  house,  furnish¬ 
ing  a  wide  circle  of  canners,  etc.,  with  their  yearly  sup¬ 
plies.  Recently  has  added  Corrugated  Shipping  Container 
department.  Something  new  worth  seeing.  All  their  popu¬ 
lar  representatives  to  receive  you. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INC.,  Chicago,  Ill .  10 

Reception  booth  for  the  canner  subscribers  to  the  Warner 
Insurance  Bureau.  In  attendance:  L.  B.  Warner,  J.  Eliot 
Warner,  C.  R.  Leland,  R.  R.  Ludwig,  D.  L.  Carton,  and  other 
representatives,  ready  to  explain  the  attractive  features  of 
this  insurance  method. 

WESTERN  PASTE  AND  GUM  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill .  36 

Exhibiting  special  Pastes  and  Gums  for  canners’  uses  and 
for  use  on  glass  packed  goods.  A  satisfactory  product  and 
prompt  service  are  rapidly  increasing  the  number  of  users. 

In  attendance:  S.  A.  Tilden  and  other  popular  representa¬ 
tives. 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  Milford,  Conn .  47 

Exhibiting  a  line  of  Canners’  Seeds  famous  among  a  wide 
number  of  canners,  packers,  etc.  Well-known  representa¬ 
tives  extend  a  welcome  to  all. 

S.  D.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  New  York  City .  49 

Reception  booth  displaying  canners’  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  in¬ 
cluding  seeds  for  picklers  and  other  food  products.  Popular 
representatives  on  hand  to  greet  their  many  friends. 

WORCESTER  SALT  CO.,  New  York  City .  44 

Exhibiting  famous  Worcester  Salt,  whose  slogan  is  “It  takes 
the  best  to  make  the  best.”  In  attendance:  A.  F.  W.  St. 
John,  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  office,  and  other  popular  repre¬ 
sentatives  glad  to  explain  reasons  why  salt  is  an  important 
factor. 

WASHBURN-WILSON  SEED  CO.,  Moscow,  Idaho .  1 

Mr.  H.  N.  Wilson  and  Mr.  R.  K.  Bonnette  will  be  on  hand 
at  the  debut  of  this  well-known  Seed  concern  and  would  like 
to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  their  Seeds  grown  in  the 
most  favored  localities  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  free¬ 
dom  from  disease  is  concerned  Call  and  make  your  wants 
and  self  known. 


Amusements-Special  Trains  etc. 


THE  BIG  DINNER  DANCE 
Wednesday,  January  21st,  7.00  P.  M. 


AS  has  been  customary  for  several  years,  the  Can¬ 
ning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  will 
have  a  dinner  dance  during  the  Convention,  and 
it  will  take  place  January  21  at  7.00  P.  M.,  in  the  Main 
Dining  Room  of  the  hotel. 

Cope  Harvey’s  Orchestra,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  club  orchestras  in  Chicago,  will  furnish  the 
music,  and  there  will  be  one  or  two  added  features,  be¬ 
sides,  of  course,  a  splendid  dinner  will  be  served. 

The  Dinner  Dance  Committee  consists  of  Mr.  Millar 
W.  Sells,  Messrs.  H.  A.  Bengston  and  C.  F,  Brown . 

Tickets  can  be  had  from  any  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  also  at  the  booth  of  the  United  States  Printing 
and  Lithograph  Company,  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room. 

The  subscription  price  to  the  dinner  is  five  dollars 
per  plate. 

Reservations  are  being  made  now.  Advance  reser¬ 
vations  can  be  made  through  Mr.  C.  F.  Bowen,  care  The 
United  States  Printing  and  Lithograph  Company,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  OLD  GUARDS 

Meet  Sunday,  January  18th,  Tower  Ball  Room 


The  Old  Guard  Banquet,  which  will  be  held  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  January  18th,  in  the  Tower  Ball 
Room  of  the  Stevens  Hotel,  is  assuming  real  pro¬ 
portions  as  the  time  draws  near.  A  fine  program  has 
been  arranged,  including  such  celebrities  as  “Herr 
Louie’s  Little  Sherman  Band,”  the  “Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry”  Trio  of  radio  fame,and  Mark  Love,  celebrated 
basso.  We  understand  that  one  other  number  is  on  the 
program.  We  cannot  explain  just  what  it  consists  of, 
but  we  hear  that  this  entertainer  will  tell  the  Old 
Guards  more  about  building  problems  and  mail  order 
catalogues  than  could  be  crammed  into  a  whole  even¬ 
ing’s  performance.  Yen’ll  just  have  to  be  there  and 
hang  onto  your  seat. 

The  toastmaster,  of  course,  will  be  none  other  than 
George  W.  Cobb,  than  whom  there  is  none  than  whom- 
mer.  The  announcement  of  his  name  alone  would  guar¬ 
antee  an  evening’s  fun.  Well,  you’ll  have  it,  you  can 
bet  your  boots  on  that. 

This  year’s  Old  Guard  Banquet  is  to  be  a  real  veter¬ 
ans’  affair.  There  will  be  six  Old  Guards  present  who 
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have  been  in  the  canning  industry  50  or  more  years. 
Their  names  are: 

J.  W.  Cuykendall,  Atlantic  Canning  Co.,  Atlantic, 
Iowa,  53  years  service. 

Elmer  Chase,  Richmond  Chase  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  53 
years  service. 

L.  A.  Sears,  Warrensburg  Canning  Co.,  Warrens- 
burg,  nil:.  51  years  service. 

G.  W.  Cobb,  American  Can  Company,  New  York,  50 
years  service. 

Harry  Kronau,  Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  50  years  service. 

W.  E.  Robinson,  W.  E.  Robinson  Company,  Belair, 
Md.,  50  years  service. 

There  will  be  20  Old  Guards  present  with  40  or  more 
years  to  their  credit  Here  is  the  list: 

H.  B.  Babbitt,  Lincoln  Canning  Company,  Berrill, 
Wis.,  47  years  service. 

E.  M.  Lang,  E.  M.  Lang  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me.,  47  years 
service. 


4 


SAM.  G.  GORSLINE 

Secretary 

Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association 
and  of  the 
Old  Guard  Society 


Tom  Potter,  Kuner  Epson  Co.,  Longmont,  Col.,  47 
years  service. 

Isaac  Pierce,  Utah  Packing  Corporation  Ogden,  Utah, 
46  years  service. 

H.  W.  Phelps,  American  Can  Company,  New  York, 
44  years  service. 

Charles  G.  Summers,  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  43  years  service. 

W.  R.  Roach,  W.  R.  Roach  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
43  years  service. 

George  Shaw,  Canner  Pub.  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  42 
years  service. 

Fred  Stare,  Columbus  Canning  Company,  Columbus, 
Wis.,  43  years  service. 

M.  S.  Carmichael,  Sparta  Canning  Company,  Sparta, 
Wis.,  42  years  service. 

C.  C.  McDonald,  Elyria  Canning  Company,  Eyria, 
Ohio,  42  years  service. 

A.  A.  Chapman,  Renco  Pure  Seed  Company,  Olivia, 
Minn.,  41  years  service. 

0.  L.  Deming,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  41  years 
service. 

F.  E.  Flynn,  Edgett  Burnham  Company,  Newark,  N. 
Y.,  41  years  service. 


W.  J.  Phelps,  Phelps  Can  Company,  Baltimore,  Md., 
41  years  service. 

H.  W.  Krebs,  American  Can  Company,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  40  years  service. 

A.  H.  Lippincott,  American  Can  Company,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  40  years  service. 

W.  E.  Taylor,  American  Can  Company,  New  York, 
40  years  service 

And  then  there  will  be  scads  of  30-year  men,  and 
when  it  comes  to  20-year  Old  Guards  they’ll  be  in  the 
infant  class. 

So  be  sure  to  be  on  hand  Sunday  evening,  and  if  you 
haven’t  already  reserved  your  place  for  the  banquet, 
send  word  to  Sam  Gorsline,  Secretary,  549  West  Ran¬ 
dolph  street,  Chicago.  Sam  will  take  care  of  you.. 

SPECIAL  TRAIN  FROM  BALTIMORE 
Camden  Station,  Saturday,  January  17th,  7  P.  M. 

The  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange  invites  its  members 
and  those  of  the  allied  industries  to  join  the  special  train 
party,  leaving  Baltimore,  Saturday,  January  17th,  for  the 
Convention  City. 

Our  special  train  will  leave  Camden  Station  at  7  P.  M.  Ar¬ 
rangements  can  be  made  to  stop  at  all  points  for  passengers 
who  will  attend  the  convention.  The  Hospitality  Committee  of 
the  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange  has  arranged  for  the 
very  best  train  accommodations  possible— the  “Special”  will  be 
made  up  of  upper  and  lower  berths,  compartments  and  drawing 
rooms.  It  will  be  necessary  for  arrangements  to  be  made 
promptly,  so  that  the  solid  compartment  and  drawing  room  cars 
may  be  ordered  without  delay. 

A  reduced  rate  of  fare  and  one-half  has  been  authorized  on 
the  identification  certificate  plan.  Your  committee  will  take  care 
of  certificate  for  you,  providing  your  reservations  are  promptly 
made. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  agreed  to  furnish  us 
with  a  duplicate  of  their  “Capitol  Limited”  equipment  and  ser¬ 
vice — we  are  also  assured  of  the  usual  Baltimore  and  Ohio  din¬ 
ing  car  service — and  the  time  of  leaving  Baltimore  has  been  left 
entirely  to  us.  Your  committee  believes  that  7  P.  M.  leaving 
time  on  Saturday  would  be  agreeable  to  everyone. 

There  will  be  a  Baltimore  and  Ohio  representative  traveling 
with  us  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  a  return 
“Special”  leaving  Friday,  January  23rd,  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Station,  Harrison  and  Wells  streets,  5.00  P.  M.,  arriving  Camden 
Station,  Baltimore,  January  24th.  Please  let  us  know  if  you 
wish  same  Pullman  reservation  on  return  trip,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  arrange  with  the  Pullman  Company  in  advance  to 
hold  equipment  for  the  return  journey. 

Special  one  and  one-half  fare  rates  will  prevail  and  cost  of 
transportation  as  follows: 

Railroad  fare,  round  trip . $41.67 

Drawing  room,  one  way,  accommodating  three  persons  30.00 
Compartment,  one  way,  accommodating  two  persons....  23.25 

Lower  berth,  one  way .  8.25 

Upper  berth,  one  way .  6.60 

By  all  means  make  every  effort  to  attend  the  convention  and 
please  do  not  delay  in  making  reservations  to  travel  on  our  “Spe¬ 
cial  Train.” 

Indications  point  to  a  prosperous  1931  for  the  canning  indus¬ 
try.  Let  us  endeavor  to  help  and  encourage  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible  those  whose  efforts  are  so  ably  put  forth  in  making  our 
Annual  Conveition  well  worth  while. 

Kindly  mail  remittance  with  your  reservation,  and  for  further 
information  telephone  Robert  A.  Sindall  or  Steve  Lewis,  Plaza 
1987,  Baltimore. 

Please  remember  that  we  must  have  immediate  response  in  re¬ 
gards  to  reservations  in  order  to  secure  our  quota  of  Pullman 
cars. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BALTIMORE  CANNED  FOODS  EXCHANGE. 

Harry  Imwold,  President. 

Committee:  Harry  W.  Krebs,  Herman  Gamse,  John  May, 
Richard  Dorsey,  Carle  Cooling,  Geo.  G.  Sauter,  Herbert  Randall, 
Henry  Doeller,  Jr.,  James  F.  Cole,  E.  Everett  Gibbs,  Robert  A. 
Sindall,  Chairman. 
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Better 
Buying 

Easier 

Selling 


Stokely^ 


Beets 

Carrots 

Corn 

Chili  Sauce 
Cranberry  Sauce 
Green  Beans 
Green  Lima  Beans 
Hominy 
Honey  Pod  Peas 
Mixed  Vegetables 
Peas 

Peas  and  Carrots 
Pork  and  Beans 
Pumpkin 

Red  Kidney  Beans 
Sauer  Kraut 
Saner  Kraut  Juice 
Succotash 
Tomatoes 
Tomato  Juice 
Tomato  Puree 
Tomato  Catsup 
Turnip  Greens 
Wax  Beans 


See  our  Representatives  at 
Room  2406  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel  during  the  convention. 


Nat  ionally  Advertised  on  the 

radio  and  in  full  color  pages  in  leading  women’s  magazines. 

Golden  Enamel  Lined  Cans 

are  used  in  packing  the  complete  line. 

Good  Housekeeping's  Seal 

of  approval  appears  on  every  Stokely  label. 

19  Plants  in  four  states  assure  adequate 
capacity  and  protect  against  sectional  crop  failures. 

Assorted  Car  Shipments  increase 

turnover  and  reduce  investment  for  Stokely  dealers. 

32  Years  of  continuous  operation 
under  the  management  of  the  family  that  originated  the 
Stokely  brand. 

STOKELY  PLANT  LOCATIONS 

Wisconsin  .  .  .  Cumberland  :  .  .  Clear  Lake 
.  .  .  Milltown  .  .  .  Frederic  .  .  .  Ladysmith 
.  .  .  South  Beaver  Dam 
Indiana  .  .  .  Peru  .  .  .  Tipton  .  .  .  Whiteland 
.  .  .  Anderson  . .  .  Jeffersonville  .  . .  Deputy 
.  .  .  Greenwood 

Tennessee  .  .  .  Newport  .  .  .  Sevierville  .  .  . 
Tellico  Plains . . .  Pigeon  Forge. .  .Jefferson  City 
Delaware  .  .  .  Rehoboth  Beach 


Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Executive  Offices,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Qrowers  and  Canners  of  a  Complete  Line  of  Highest 
Quality  Vegetables. 


All  under  one  label 
Stokely's  Finest 
OneStokely  Product 
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SPECIAL  TRAIN  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS 

For  the  National  Canners  Association  and  Allied  Organiza¬ 
tion  Convention  in  Chicago,  Illinois  January  18-23,  1931, 
we  have  arranged  with  the  Illinois  Central  System  for  special 
Pullman  cars  for  our  accommodation  to  the  Convention, 

These  special  cars  will  be  operated  on  the  “Panama  Limited,” 
leaving  New  Orleans  12:30  Noon,  January  17,  arriving  Chicago 
at  9:30  the  next  morning. 

The  Illinois  Central  System  and  other  railroads  have  author¬ 
ized  a  reduced  rate  of  one  and  one-half  fares  on  the  Identifica¬ 
tion  Certificates  Plan  for  the  round  trip. 

Fares  from  various  points  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  return, 


are  as  follows: 

New  Orleans  to  Chicago . S50.64 

Gulfport  to  Chicago .  48.72 

Houston  to  Chicago .  62.87 

Beaumont  to  Chicago .  59.93 

San  Antonio  to  Chicago .  68.75 


PROPOSED  CANNING  EXHIBIT  FOR  CHICAGO’S 
WORD’S  FAIR,  1933 

A  GOOD  many  persons  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  period  of  expositions  came  to  an  end  with  the 
fiasco  at  Philadelphia  a  few  years  ago,  but  the 
phenomenal  success  of  the  railway  show  in  Baltimore 
the  year  following  gave  equally  clear  evidence  that 
£uch  spectacles  have  a  public  appeal  and  value  when 
they  tell  an  interesting  story  and  it  is  properly  staged. 
This  contradictory  situation  leads  to  reflect  further 
upon  another  vast  exposition  and  one  now  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  construction. 

In  1893  Chicago  put  on  a  great  show  which  has 
Ferved  more  or  less  as  a  model  for  those  which  have  fol¬ 
lowed.  In  that  exposition  and  those  patterned  after  it 


Pullman  fares  from  various 

points  to 

Chicago, 

Ill.,  are 

follows : 

Drawing- 

Lower  Compartment  room 

New  Orleans  to  Chicago . 

..$10.13 

$28.50 

$36.00 

Gulfport  to  Chicago . 

..  9.75 

27.75 

34..50 

Houston  to  Chicago . 

..  12.38 

35.25 

43.50 

Beaumont  to  Chicago . 

..  12.00 

33.75 

42.00 

San  Antonio  to  Chicago . 

..  13.50 

38.25 

48.00 

There  is  an  extra  fare  of  85.00  from  New  Orleans,  $4.00  from 
Gulfpoi-t,  on  the  “Panama  Limited”  to  Chicago,  Ill. 

Members  from  Biloxi,  Mobile  and  other  Gulf  Coast  points 
may  use  the  Panama  Limited  on  the  Illinois  Central  System 
from  Gulfport  or  Mobile.  If  the  anama  Limited  from  Gulfport 
is  used  members  would  join  our  special  party  at  Jackson,  Miss., 
enroute,  and  if  Panama  Limited  from  Mobile  is  used  they  would 
join  our  party  at  Cairo,  Ill. 

The  members  from  South  Texas  could  leave  their  respective 
homes  the  evening  of  January  16,  arriving  New  Orleans  about 

7.30  A.  M.,  the  17th,  spending  the  morning  in  New  Orleans,  then 
joining  our  special  car  parties  on  the  “Panama  Limited”  at 

12.30  noon. 


It  is  requested  that  members  desiring  Pullman  reservations 
advise  either  of  the  undersigned,  as  early  as  possible  in  order 
that  ample  accommodations  may  be  secured. 

Sincerely  yours. 


MR.  FRED  L.  JONES, 
District  Passenger  Agent, 
Illinois  Central  System, 
Telephone  Main  4411, 

225  St.  Charles  Street, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


MR.  H.  H.  HOWRY, 
American  Can  Company, 
Telephone  Galvez  4191, 
602  North  Cortez  Street, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


the  unit  was  the  individual  or  firm  exhibit.  These  were 
competitive  and  the  principal  object  was  advertising. 
For  the  most  part  they  told  little  that  was  informative, 
but  depended  upon  novelty  of  display  and  decorative 
effects  to  attract  attention.  According  to  the  an¬ 
nouncements,  the  next  exposition  will  be  a  radical 
departure  from  this  type. 

The  food  exhibits  are  planned  in  the  same  way,  one 
each  for  canning,  preserving,  baking,  beverages,  etc. 
It  is  the  story  of  canning  and  its  contribution  to  better 
health  and  living  that  is  wanted,  accompanied  by  an 
active  demonstration  of  the  methods  followed  in  com¬ 
mercial  practice.  It  is  the  eye  which  takes  in  and  gives 
a  better  understanding  of  principles  than  is  obtained 
by  pages  of  printed  matter  or  hours  of  talk. 

The  matter  will  come  before  the  canners  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  is  a  form  of  publicity  which  they  de¬ 
sire.  In  this  respect  they  have  an  advantage  over 
every  other  group  in  that  they  pioneered  that  type  of 
exhibit  at  San  Francisco  in  1915.  The  records  of  ex¬ 
perience  are  certainly  favorable. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Bitting,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  National  Canners  Laboratory,  Glass  Con¬ 
tainer  Laboratory  and  free  lance  investigator  of  canned 
foods  subjects,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  Foods 
Division  of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  for  1933,  and  he 
is  anxious  to  get  an  expression  from  every  interested 
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Berlin  Chapman 
Cooling  Tanks 


Designed  to  Impiovelfinir  Product 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  COOLING  TANKS  allow  you  to  get  the  maximum  cool  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  water,  and  absolutely  assure  you  that  every  can  is  properly  cooled,  as  no  can 
can  get  to  your  warehouse  without  going  through  the  cooling  tank. 


RETORT  CAN  CRATES 


RETORTS 


STEAM  HOIST 


S  TA  HOARD  PERFORA  TED 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  NEW  PERFORATED  CRATE,  which 
protects  your  cans  on  all  sides,  and  BERLIN  CHAPMAN 
STANDARD  CHANNEL  IRON  CRATE  which  is  the  strongest 
old  style  crate  manufactured,  are  the  standard  for  the  largest 
packers  of  quality. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  3  WAY 
VALVE  STEAM  HOIST  will 
assure  you  gentle  handling  of 
your  crates. 


BERLIN  CHAP¬ 
MAN  RETORTS 
with  machined 
groove  and  machin¬ 
ed  p  a  c  k  i  n  g  and 
doubled  balanced 
weight  have  been 
improved  so  that 
they  can  be  connect¬ 
ed  for  any  kind  of 
process. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  BALANCED  DESIGN  has  increased  the  capacity  of  some  plants  as 
much  as  400%.  By  balanced  design  we  mean  that  an  engineer  comes  to  your  plant  and  goes 
over  your  entire  line  and  improves  your  bottle  necked  points  so  that  you  get  the  maximum  ca¬ 
pacity  from  all  of  your  machinery. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wisconsin 


ERUNnUPHAH 


BERUNri 

'canning\# 


VCANNING^  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  orJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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party  on  this  subject  of  the  proposed  representation 
of  the  canned  foods  industry  at  this  great  exposition. 

Recently  he  said: 

“In  searching  the  file  of  The  Canning  Trade  for  cer¬ 
tain  information  our  attention  was  attracted  to  the  ar¬ 
ticle  upon  the  National  Canners  Association  exhibit  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  of  1915.  Just  why  we 
do  not  know  other  than  that  it  represented  one  of  the 
early  attempts  at  collective  advertising  of  canned  foods 
and  that  it  was  such  a  modest  attempt  by  comparison 
with  w’hat  has  since  occurred  or  is  being  proposed.  At 
that  exposition  the  canners  put  on  an  operating  exhibit 
to  show  canning  methods  and  processes.  A  typical  line 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  machinery  was  installed  and  a 
dozen  persons  employed  to  keep  it  in  operation.  A  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  cases  were  packed  every  day  except  Sun¬ 
day  from  the  opening  date  to  the  closing,  beginning 
with  asparagus  and  finishing  with  nruncs.  It  was  the 


2.  Models  of  open  bath;  Bain  Marie,  open  bath  with  salt, 
sugar,  and  calcium  chloride:  model  of  the  first  retort,  of  the 
first  agitating  cookers;  and  finally  of  the  latest  type  of  continu¬ 
ous  pressure  cooker  and  cooler.  Also,  a  section  of  the  latest 
Cooker  to  show  how  the  cans  move  inside. 

3.  A  model  canning  demonstration  of  factory  operations  by 
canning,  preferably  fruit  and  vegetable  salad.  I  would  suggest 
this  for  the  reason  that  the  five  most  important  fruits  are  repre¬ 
sented,  and  six  vegetables  of  the  central  eastern  states.  Both 
cf  these  can  be  made  to  demonstrate  all  the  principles  with  the 
least  muss  on  the  premises,  with  assurance  that  the  stock  will 
be  perfect  and  that  the  product  will  be  of  the  highest  grade. 

By  using  one  can  size,  such  as  No.  1,  a  simple  layout  will 
serve  for  preparation  a  minimum  of  steam  and  electric  power 
will  be  necessary.  Working  at  twenty-five  (25)  cans  per  min¬ 
ute  will  require  a  small  number  of  attendants.  Finally,  a 
large  floor  space  will  not  be  required. 

4.  Original  or  reproductions  of  the  outstanding  inventions, 
which  have  built  the  industry  to  its  present  size. 

Curved  knife,  for  cutting  corn  by  hand,  J.  Winslow  Jones. 

Earliest  plunger  corn  cutter. 

Earliest  Sprague  corn  cutter. 


H.  W.  PHELPS 

President 

American  Can  Company 
New  York  City 


O.  C.  HUFFMAN 

President 

Continental  Can  Company 
New  York  City 

t 


outstanding  exhibit  in  the  Horticultural  Department, 
and  one  of  the  most  effective  upon  the  o-rounds.  People 
took  the  time  to  stand  and  watch  the  exhibit  or  to  fol¬ 
low  the  product  through  its  preparation,  filling  into 
cans,  syruping,  exhausting,  sealing  and  cooling,  to  the 
shipping  case.  There  was  an  appeal  because  it  was  a 
food  product,  and  because  it  showed  how  the  prepara¬ 
tory  work  was  done.  It  differed  from  the  other  ex¬ 
hibits  in  that  it  had  a  real  story  to  tell,  one  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest,  told  in  a  new  and  effective  way. 

It  is  estimated  that  eighteen  millions  of  persons  vis¬ 
ited  that  exposition,  and  while  it  is  unknown  what  pro¬ 
portion  saw  the  canning  exhibit,  it  is  certain  that  many 
thousand  did  see  and  learn  something  of  one  of  the 
important  food  industries.  It  was  evidently  one  of  the 
activities  which  was  well  worth  the  cost  and  trouble.” 

OBJECTIVE 

To  show  the  origin,  development  and  present  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  preserving  foods  and  especially  the  role  which  science 
has  played  in  their  improvement,  better  sanitation,  and  safety. 
To  show  the  principles  involved  in  all  canned  foods  and  not  the 
product  of  some  particular  manufacturer. 

1.  Some  wall  demonstration  of  what  was  known  about  spon¬ 
taneous  generation,  preserving  food  with  oil,  sealing  with  or 
without  heating.  Replica  of  the  equipment  used  by  Appert. 
1795  to  1810.  First  publication  in  French,  German  and  English. 


Latest  type  of  corn  cutter. 

Sells  corn  husker,  earliest  type. 

Tuc  Husker  to  show  latest  type. 

Pea  Huller — Section  to  be  made  of  Faure  podder. 

Pea  Viner — Section  to  show  the  operation  in  the  latest  type. 

Bean  Snipper — Urschel. 

Lye  Peeler. 

Pineapple  Cutter — Ginacca. 

“Iron  chink.” 

Peach  Pitter  (A.  B.) 

Temperature  control  to  be  shown  in  operation  on  exhausts 
and  cookers. 

Double  Seamer.  Type  shown  in  Chicago,  1893. 

Double  Seamer.  Latest  type. 

Photograph,  paintings  diagrams  of  outstanding  events  and 
places. 

5.  Laboratory.  Preferably  the  motor  laboratory  of  the  N.C.A. 
as  it  is  distinctive  to  the  industry. 

6.  Adjacent  to  the  laboratory,  a  booth  to  show  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  containers,  possibly  making  cans  if  that  be  prac¬ 
tical  though  that  would  be  doubtful.  Types  of  containers.  Also 
in  a  small  section  the  shipping  containers. 

There  are  very  many  minor  details  which  can  be  made  very 
interesting  to  persons  not  familiar  with  the  operations  as  for 
example  a  hot  water  exhaust  box  of  the  Hawkins  type,  with  the 
cover  off,  never  fails  to  hold  attention,  a  can  washer  with  a 
glass  front,  etc. 

In  order  that  special  lines  such  as  Hawaiian  Pineapple,  Olives, 
Salmon,  Milk  and  Meat  be  represented,  special  displays  might 
be  made  in  adjoining  booths  without  being  active  exhibits. 

The  idea  behind  every  food  exhibit  is  to  tell  the  story  in  some 
attractive  manner  and  it  is  felt  that  the  plan  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  is  usually  given  to  that  part. 
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Are  You  Losing  Money  Busing  Field  Crates? 


Write  us  for  samples  and  prices. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TOMATO  SEED 


PEA,  BEANS,  CORN 
AND  ALL  SEEDS  USED  BY  THE 
CANNING  AND  PICKLING  TRADE 


We  are  Headquarters  and  Extensive  Growers 
of  all  varieties  of  Tomatoes  used  by  the 

CANNING  TRADE 

and  are  always  glad  to  quote  prices,  either  for 
prompt  shipment  or  future  delivery,  on 
Bonny  Best,  Chalk’s  Jewel,  Earliana, 
Favorite,  Greater  Baltimore,  John 
Baer,  Matchless,  Red  Rock,  Stone, 
Marglobe,  Red  Head. 

Our  Stocks  are  unsurpassed  for  Earliness,  Uni¬ 
formity  and  Trueness  to  Type  and  are  largely 
used  by  the  most  critical  canners  in  the  trade. 

Stock  Put  Up  To  Suit  The 

Convenience  Of  The  Conner 

JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO. 

CAMBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


I  FIELD  HAMPER 


The  five  boxes  on  the  left  of  the  picture 
shown  will  hold  five  bushels  or  one  hund¬ 
red  and  sixty  quarts  of  tomatoes.  The 
eight  I  baskets  on  the  right  will  hold  one 
hundred  and  sixty  quarts,  same  as  the 
five  boxes.  The  baskets  take  up  one- 
seventh  as  much  space  as  the  boxes, 
weigh  one-sixth  as  much  and  can  be 
handled  with  one-tenth  the  effort.  Hund¬ 
reds  of  canners  are  using  |  baskets  ex¬ 
clusively  for  handling  tomatoes  because 
they  save  time,  labor,  space  and  money. 

Study  the  Picture  on  the  Right 
and  Decide  For  Yourself. 

Examine  Them  at  Our  Booth  No.  8 
Foyer  to  the  Grand  Ball  Room. 
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Shortcomings  of  Cooling  Equipment 
For  Fruit  Canners 

By  E.  F.  Kohman,  Research  Laboratory,  National  Canners  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  at  Northwestern  Canners'  Convention,  Portland,  Ore.,  January  5-6-7,  1931. 


YOU  have  heard  the  perforation,  hydrogen  springer 
and  hydrogen  swell  problem  discussed  from  many 
angles.  Among  the  most  effective  measures,  more 
or  less  within  your  control,  to  combat  this  source  of  loss 
is  the  storage  temperature  of  the  fruit  from  the  time 
it  is  canned  to  the  time  it  reaches  the  consumer.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  somewhat  general  rule  in  chemistry,  the 
rate  of  chemical  reactions  doubles  with  approximately 
every  18  degree  F.  rise  in  temperature.  TTie  interac¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit  with  the  can  approximately  conforms 
to  such  a  rule.  Canners  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of 
the  action  of  the  fruit  on  the  can  in  ten /is  of  swell 
claims.  Swell  claims  are  onlv  a  minor  Ic  ss  as  compared 
with  the  deterioration  in  quality.  I  believe  it  to  be  no 
exaggeration  to  state  that  if  colored  fruls  packed  in  en¬ 
ameled  cans  retained  the  quality  which  they  have  the 


but,  as  is  the  case  with  many  complex  organic  combi¬ 
nations,  the  sugar  and  color  base  are  easily  split  apart 
by  hydrolysis,  i.  e.,  the  color  base  is  separated  from  the 
sugar.  This  tearing  apart  of  the  color  base  from  the 
Rugar  is  favored  by  an  acid  medium  which  prevails  in 
most  fruits.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  proceeds 
faster  in  the  more  acid  fruits.  When  the  sugar  is 
broken  from  the  color  base,  the  color  base,  being  insol¬ 
uble,  is  thrown  out  of  solution  as  a  brown  amorphous 
mass  which  no  longer  retains  any  of  the  original  color. 
The  brown  amorphous  precipitate  causes  some  darken¬ 
ing  of  the  fruit,  but  more  serious  is  the  gradual  loss  of 
the  original  bright  color,  resulting  eventually  in  a 
faded  fruit.  This  hydrolysis  of  the  anthocyan  pig¬ 
ments  is  a  chemical  reaction  which  probably  adheres 
quite  closely  to  the  rule  of  having  its  rate  doubled  with 


GEORGE  W.  COBB 

Manager  of  Sales 

American  Can  Company 
New  York  City 


/ 


C.  C.  CONWAY 

Chairman  of  the 
Hoard  of  Directors 
Continental  Can  Company 
New  York  City 


day  after  canning  for  a  period  of  14  months,  the  sale  of 
those  canned  fruits  could  be  doubled.  The  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  quality  involves  the  loss  of  color  as  well  as 
aroma  and  flavor. 

Several  years  ago  I  pointed  out  that  the  color  of  fruit 
with  a  colored  syrup  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  fruit  on  the  can.  In  its  interaction  with  the 
metal  of  the  can,  due  to  the  oxygen  in  its  molecule,  the 
color  is  bleached.  I  wish  now'  to  describe  to  you  a  sec¬ 
ond  cause  for  loss  in  color,  due  to  a  reaction  that  does 
not  involve  the  container.  This  would  occur  even  if  a 
completely  inert  container  should  be  used. 

The  colors  in  fruits,  yielding  a  colored  syrup,  are 
known  as  anthocyan  pigments  or  anthocyanins.  These 
pigmente  consist  of  a  color  base,  called  anthocyanidin, 
in  combination  with  one  or  more  molecules  of  sugar  of 
some  kind.  Most  commonly  this  sugar  is  dextrose. 
These  anthocyan  pigments  are  very  soluble  in  water. 


every  18  degree  F.  rise  in  temperature.  Since  both  cor¬ 
rosion  as  well  as  this  phenomenon  are  so  affected  by 
storage  temperature,  there  is  double  reason  for  the 
canner  to  exert  his  utmost  in  maintaining  the  lowest 
possible  storage  temperature  from  the  time  of  can¬ 
ning  until  the  fruit  is  consumed. 

Because  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the 
method  of  distribution,  canned  fruits  remain  longer  in 
the  control  of  the  canner  than  they  once  did.  Since 
storage  temperature  is  such  an  important  factor  in 
their  keeping  quality,  this  affords  the  canner  opportu¬ 
nity  to  employ  the  principle  of  low  storage  tempera¬ 
ture  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
The  temperature  at  which  canned  fruits  are  held  dur¬ 
ing  their  career  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  dependent 
upon  the  temperature  to  which  they  are  cooled  before 
they  are  stacked  in  the  canner’s  warehouse.  If  the 
fruits  are  cased,  this  is  particularly  true,  and  is  prob- 
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A  BOXER  ^^RISING 

Last  Convention  we  invited  you  to  view  a  new 
designed  Labeling  Machine,  which  surpassed  any¬ 
thing  of  its  kind. 

It  is  still  ’way  out  in  front,  as  you  will  note  when 
you  visit  our  booth  and  see  this  KYLER  Labeler. 

The  KYLER  BOXER—for  automatically  putt¬ 
ing  the  cans  in  cases  as  they  leave  the  Labeler~you 
know,  or  you  ought  to.  Come  ’round  and  ex¬ 
amine  it,  for  Kyler  Boxers  are  standard  equipment 
in  up-to-date  plants.  When  a  man  says  ‘St  works 
like  a  Kyler,”  he  means— perfection. 

But  these  are  not  all.  There  is  a  new  machine 
this  year— yep!  the  family’s  growing,  and  getting 
better  and  better. 

You  are  invited  to  inspect  these  at 

Booth  122-123 

Machinery  Hall 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Westminster,  Maryland 


IF  NOT  AT  THE  CONVENTION— WE  WANT  YOU  TO  KNOW. 
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ably  more  true  with  fiber  cases  than  with  wooden 
cases,  since  the  former  have  the  tops  on. 

During  the  last  two  seasons  I  have  seen  No.  2  red 
raspberries  cased  in  fiber  cases  at  a  temperature  of 
110  degrees,  and  stacked  in  a  block  in  a  warehouse. 
These  were  cased  coming  directly  from  the  cooler.  I 
have  seen  No.  1  loganberries  trayed  from  the  cooler 
and  stacked  the  next  day  in  the  warehouse  when  they 
still  had  a  temperature  of  over  100  degrees  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  tray.  These  are  extreme  instances,  where 
advantage  as  not  taken  even  of  the  prevailing  climatic 
conditions  to  get  the  temperature  down  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  atmospheric  temperature,  and  they  cannot  help 
but  result  in  very  rapid  deteriorations  in  quality.  Many 
warehouses  are  so  constructed  that  they  cannot  make 
use  of  the  prevailing  temperature  of  the  region.  This 
is  true  of  warehouses  in  which  canned  fruits  are  stored 
in  the  space  under  the  roof,  since  such  warehouses 
most  generally  have  a  temperature  averaging  consid¬ 
erably  higher  than  the  average  temperature  of  the  re¬ 
gion,  because  of  the  excessive  heat  that  accumulates 
as  the  sun  shines  on  the  roof  during  the  day.  I  have 
seen  warehouses  whose  temperature  gets  as  high  as 
115  degrees  during  the  day.  Naturally,  this  raises  the 
temperatue  of  any  canned  canned  fruits  stored  in  it, 
and  this  excessive  heat  is  dispelled  with  difficulty  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  Such  warehouses  naturally  tend  to  de¬ 
feat  anything  that  is  done  in  the  way  of  thorough  orig¬ 
inal  cooling.  But  if  such  a  warehouse  is  used,  thor¬ 
ough  original  cooling  is  all  the  more  important. 

At  present,  with  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  the  general 
practice  to  tray  fruits  with  a  view  to  getting  them 
down  to  atmospheric  temperature  during  the  night 
after  canning.  This,  under  present  conditions,  is  a  very 
desirable  procedure,  but  unfortunately  lack  of  space 
and  good  circulation  of  air  frequently  defeats  the  in¬ 
tentions.  Very  commonly,  also,  this  cooling  is  done  in 
the  warehouse  where  the  fruits  are  subsequently  to  be 
Istored,  and  the  warehouse  is,  therefore,  heated  by  the 
hot  cans. 

The  question  arises,  however,  why  stop  with  cooling 
to  the  prevailing  temperature  of  the  night  air?  Unless 
fruits  are  cooled  to  this  extent,  storing  in  cases  is  det¬ 
rimental  because  it  holds  the  heat  in.  Suppose  the  de¬ 
gree  of  cooling  were  to  a  temperature  below  the  aver¬ 
age  temperature  of  the  region  then  storing  in  cases 
would  be  advantageous,  as  it  would  keep  the  heat  out.  I 
wish,  therefore,  to  suggest  a  new  procedure  in  the  cool¬ 
ing  of  canned  fruits. 

There  is  probably  no  canner  who  does  not  have  a 
water  supply,  the  temperature  of  which  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  prevailing  night  temperature.  Why  not 
employ  the  temperature  of  this  water  supply  in  a  more 
thorough  cooling  of  canned  fruits?  It  is  the  utilization 
of  this  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  Although 
several  types  of  coolers  are  in  use,  special  designing  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  any  aim  in  this  direction. 
Whatever  the  original  temperature  of  the  inflowing 
cooling  water,  this  should  not  be  mixea  at  once  with 
the  water  already  in  the  cooler.  The  result  of  thus 
mixing  the  inflowing  water  with  the  water  already  in 
the  cooler,  is  that  the  temperature  in  the  end  of  the 
cooler  where  the  cans  emerge  and  where  the  cooling 
water  enters  is  only  approximately  10  degres  F.  lower 
than  the  outflowing  water  at  the  other  end,  and  this  is 
usually  over  100  degrees  F.  Under  these  conditions 
thorough  cooling  is  impossible 


The  ideal  cooler,  from  the  standpoint  of  thorough 
cooling  and  efficient  use  of  the  cooling  water,  would  be 
one  in  which  the  cans  pass  single  file  through  a  trough, 
in  the  far  end  of  which  the  cooling  water  enters.  I 
have  seen  this  type  of  cooler  in  operation  in  two  differ¬ 
ent  canneries,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  practicability 
it  would  not  be  applicable  to  most  canners.  Unless 
this  principle  is  embodied  in  a  cooler,  however,  very  in¬ 
efficient  use  is  made  of  the  cooling  w^ter  and  the  can¬ 
ned  fruit  is  very  inadequately  cooled.  A  little  mechan¬ 
ical  ingenuity  no  doubt  would  adopt  most  coolers  to  this 
principle.  If  the  inflowing  water  is  60  degrees  F.  and 
the  outflowing  water  is  110  degrees  F.,  only  half  as 
much  heat  is  carried  away  as  if  the  outflow  were  at  160 
degrees  F.  Water  at  160  degrees  F.  has  not  lost  all  its 
value  in  cooling,  as  it  still  takes  heat  from  the  cans  as 
they  emerge  from  the  cooker  half  as  fast  as  water  at 
110  degrees  F.  If  the  cooler  were  so  constructed  that 
the  incoming  water  could  not  mix  with  the  wjter  al¬ 
ready  in  the  cooler,  but  were  made  to  flow  counter  to 
the  cans,  the  same  amount  of  water  now  being  used 
could  be  made  to  cool  canned  fruits  to  within  a  very 
few  degrees  of  the  inflowing  water.  With  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  the  cans  could  be  passed  through  a  second  cooler, 
in  which  the  water  is  subjected  to  artificial  refrigera¬ 
tion.  Thus,  canned  fruits  should  be  stored  away  at  al¬ 
most  cold  storage  temperatures,  and,  with  good  insula¬ 
tion,  held  at  a  relatively  low  temperature. 

There  remains  the  consideration  that  the  cans  would 
not  be  dry  and  would,  therefore,  rust.  But  an  articial 
drying  device  could,  without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty, 
be  designed.  This  might  embody  any  one  of  a  number 
of  principles.  A  blast  of  cold  air  no  doubt  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  blow  the  bulk  of  the  water  from  the  can  and  a 
blast  of  warm  air  could  then  be  utilized  to  remove  the 
remaning  film.  Possibly  the  bulk  of  the  water  could  be 
removed  by  rolling  the  cans  over  a  sponge  belt  which 
could  be  kept  reasonably  free  from  water  by  automat¬ 
ically  passing  it  through  a  wringing  device.  A  blast  of 
warm  air  could  then  be  employed  to  remove  the  adher¬ 
ing  film  of  water. 

Such  a  procedure  would  eliminate  the  individual 
handling  of  cans  necessary  in  fraying,  and  in  casing 
these  trayed  cans  the  day  after.  This  would  be  a  par¬ 
ticular  boon  in  the  case  of  the  small  eight-ounce  cans 
now  finding  such  wide  use.  It  is  with  these  cans  that 
the  above  principle  is  particularly  applicable,  because 
the  time  element  in  cooling  is  as  important  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  cooling  water,  and  with  the  small  cans 
the  time  factor  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  smaller  the  can  the  greater  the  annoyance  and 
labor  of  fraying  and  rehandling. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  intimate  that  any  definite 
departure  or  design  in  this  connection  has  been  tried 
and  proven  itself  practical  and  satisfactory.  I  do  have 
hopes  of  arousing  the  ingenuity  of  the  machine  manu¬ 
facturer,  as  it  remains  for  him  to  design  the  equipment 
that  the  canner’s  ne(^ds  demand.  This  whole  scheme 
may  seem  impracticable  on  first  thought.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  developments  in  fruit 
canning  have  not  reached  their  final  stage,  and  where 
the  future  will  lead,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  am  positive, 
however,  that  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  sale  of  col¬ 
ored  fruits  is  the  deterioration  in  color  and  flavor  of 
such  fruits  before  they  reach  the  consumer.  It  there¬ 
fore  behooves  us  all  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  that 
will  make  for  a  better  preservation  of  these  qualities. 
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The  Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machine 


For  Either  Cream  Style  or  Whole  Grain  Corn 


The  illustration  shows  the 
MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
arranged  for  cutting  Cream 
Style  Corn. 


WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN.  We 
are  building  our  cutter  with  attach¬ 
ments  for  cutting  whole  grain  corn 
and  it  will  cut  the  small  ears  and 
nubbins  as  well  as  the  large  ears  and 
has  greater  capacity  than  any  other 
whole  grain  cutter.  If  you  are 
interested  in  cutting  whole  grain 
corn  it  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
samples  of  corn  cut  with  our  cutter 
together  with  further  information. 

GOLDEN  BANTAM  CORN. 
Golden  Bantam  corn  is  the  hardest 
corn  to  cut  as  the  ears  are  very 
small,  but  our  patented  feed  will  feed  the  smallest  bantam  ears  as  well  as  the  largest  ears.  We  furnish 
special  knives  for  cutting  Bantam  corn  so  that  when  the  cutter  is  equipped  with  small  cui  ved  knives  the 
cutter  will  cut  the  small  Bantam  ears  as  well  as  the  larger  ears  of  corn. 


POSITIVE  FEED.  The  Morral  Corn  Cutter  has  a  new  patented  feed  which  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
positive  feed  of  any  in  use.  Therefore,  it  has  the  greatest  capacity  of  any  cutter  in  use. 


PORTLAND  PACKINO  CO. 

PORTLAND,  ME, 

October  16,  1930. 

Morral  Pros.  Co., 

Morral,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : 

On  the  four  Morral  cutters  which  we  bought  from  you  this 
year  and  installed  .at  our  plant  at  Fairfield — we  will  say  that 
they  are  the  best  cutters  for  cream  style  Golden  Bantam  corn 
that  we  have  ever  used  :  they  do  not  plug  at  all ;  give  a  good 
clean  cut  and  the  depth  of  kernel  can  be  varied  to  whatever 
depth  one  wishes.  We  want  you  to  know  that  this  is  a  most 
satisfactory  machine. 

Yours  truly, 

WDM.  PORTLAND  PACKING  CO. 


December  30,  1929. 

Morral  Bros., 

Morral,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : 

We  have  used  the  Morral  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter,  and  we 
secured  good  results.  We  do  not  see  what  more  one  could  ex¬ 
pect  of  a  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter. 

The  Morral  machine  has  unusual  capacity,  and  operation  cost 
and  upkeep  is  very  nominal.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  your 
Wbole  Grain  Corn  Cutter,  and  at  any  time  we  shall  be  glad  to 
give  you  our  strongest  testimonial. 

Yours  truly, 

WARRENSBURG  CANNING  COMPANY. 
LAS  :MC  By  L.  A.  Sears,  President. 


We  will  have  our  line  of  machines  on  exhibition  at  Booth  No.  25  at  the  National 
Canners  Convention  at  Chicago^  January  19th  to  23rd  and  we  will  be  pleased  to 
see  you  at  that  time. 


MannfactTirers 

Com  Hnskingr  Machines 

Com  Cnttingf  Machines 

For  Maine  Style  Com 

Morral  Brothers 

BBOWM  BOGGS  FOXTMDBT  k 
MACKINB  CO.,  Btd. 

Whole  Grain  Com  Cutters 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 

^ahelingr  Machines 

And  other  Machinery 

Morral,  Ohio 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


Today,  more  than  ever  before,  canners  are  look¬ 
ing  for  some  added  product  they  may  can,  and  by 
so  doing  decrease  overhead  and  add  to  profits  for 
the  year’s  operations. 

Seemingly  everything  under  the  sun  that  can  be  pre¬ 
served  by  canning  and  sold  at  a  profit  is  being  canned 
at  present.  In  fact,,  if  one  surveys  the  field  of  possibil¬ 
ities  in  the  light  of  answering  the  question,  “Is  there  a 
need  for  the  product  I  wish  to  can  ?’’  they  wdll  not  usu¬ 
ally  engage  in  the  matter  at  all. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  this  column  referred  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  an  independent  packer  while  introducing  a  spe¬ 
cialty.  Today  this  packer  who  pioneered  in  packing  a 
table  delicacy  shows  in  its  yearly  statement  of  opera¬ 
tions  a  marked  decline  from  last  year’s  earnings. 

Still,  a  New  Jersey  packer  asked  the  writer  the  other 
day,  “What  would  you  add  to  the  few  items  I  am  can¬ 
ning  which  would  lengthen  the  profitable  operation  of 
my  plants?’’ 

Such  a  question  is  not  one  to  be  quickly  answered, 
but  here  goes.  If  I  were  going  to  consider  canning 
items  not  already  in  my  pack,  and  was  not  canning 
spaghetti,  that  is  the  canned  food  I’d  first  think  of  put¬ 
ting  up  under  my  own  or  for  buyer’s  label. 

Possibly  not  many  canners  have  even  thought  of  this 
as  an  added  item  because  of  the  opinion  held  by  many 
that  it  is  an  Italian  dish.  Maybe  it  did  come  to  us  from 
the  shores  of  Italy,  but  it’s  a  lusty  American  dish  at 
present. 

Others  may  be  deterred  from  packing  canned  spa¬ 
ghetti  because  the  bulk  of  the  business  seems  to  be 
about  evenly  divided  betwen  four  or  five  large  packers. 

To  offset  this,  not  more  than  double  that  number  of 
canners  are  listed  in  the  1930  Directory  of  Canners  as 
packers  of  the  delicacy. 

The  volume  of  canned  spaghetti  packed  in  1921  was, 
according  to  Government  figures,  greater  than  the 
volume  of  canned  asparagus,  for  instance,  and  greater 
than  that  of  canned  sw'eet  potatoes,  canned  beets,  can¬ 
ned  lima  beans  and  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  canned 
spinach. 

I  do  not  mean  that  it  was  put  up  in  greater  volume 
than  all  of  the  foregoing  put  together,  but  rather  that 
it  was  produced  in  greater  volume  than  any  one  of 
those  items  mentioned. 

Some  canners  know  the  possibilities  in  packing  thi^ 
foreign-born  food.  One  who  is  little  known  outside  of 
his  own  particular  market  has  already  bought  five  cars 
of  tomato  pulp  this  fall  from  one  canner  and  there’s  no 
telling  how  many  cars  from  others. 

If  I  were  going  to  can  spaghetti.  I’d  consult  with  the 
leading  packers  or  bakers  of  macaroni  and  spaghetti. 

I’d  get  them  to  turn  their  bakers  and  chemists  loose 
on  the  problem  of  producing  the  finest  spaghetti  for 
canning. 

If  I  did  not  put  up  my  own  pulp  for  sauce,  I’d  get 
the  best  from  the  best  pulp  packer  I  could  locate. 

I’d  can  experimental  lot  after  lot. 


Then  I’d  distribute  them  among  the  leading  home¬ 
makers  of  my  acquaintance ;  if  I  used  brokers  in  selling 
my  pack  I’d  send  them  all  a  lot  of  carefully  marked 
samples,  and  then  I’d  finally  pack  my  spaghetti  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  recipe  used  in  producing  the  canned  spa¬ 
ghetti  most  liked  by  the  largest  number  of  women. 

While  I  was  getting  ready  to  finally  decide  on  the 
recipe  I  would  use,  I  would  also  have  the  best  label  man 
I  could  find  in  the  country  busy  on  designing  a  label  for 
my  spaghetti  which,  when  finaly  adopted,  would  make 
my  product  stand  out  on  the  shelves  and  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  retail  distributors  who  would  have  to  sell 
it  at  last. 

You  may  laugh  and  say,  “It  can’t  be  done,”  but  it 
has  been  done  almost  every  day  for  years,  and  it  will 
be  done  again  and  again  by  those  who  think  sufficiently 
about  the  matter  to  evolve  the  label  they  have  in  mind. 

A  current  advertisement  is  headed,  “It’s  time  to 
bring  up  the  elephants,”  and  goes  on  with  the  story  of 
the  circus  wagons,  mired  in  the  muck  and  mud  of  the 
old  days.  When  the  circus  horses,  six  and  eight  teams 
to  the  heavily  loaded  wagons,  didn’t  get  them  on  the 
lot,  the  elephants  were  called  into  action  and  finished 
the  job. 

We’ve  got  to  get  our  thought  and  energy  behind  our 
problems  today  until  they  are  thought  out  to  a  work¬ 
able  conclusion,  and  then,  and  only  then,  will  the  show 
go  on. 

After  I  was  satisfied  with  the  label  for  my  spaghetti 
I’d  pack  it  in  a  household  size  and  in  one  for  the  hotel 
and  restaurant  trade.  Then  I’d  add  a  third  package, 
my  “front”  package. 

You  know  there  are  four  distinct  steps  in  any  sale. 
The  drummer  of  old  knew  them,  but  didn’t  know  it. 

Don’t  you  remember  the  picture  of  that  drummer? 
The  fellow  who  used  to  sell  buggy  whips  to  crossroads 
stores,  or  the  cigar  drummer  ?  Can  you  ever  forget  the 
checkered  vest,  the  heavy  watch  chain  and  pendant 
charm  of  the  secret  order  to  which  the  drummer  be¬ 
longed  ? 

In  the  light  of  present-day  knowledge  we  are  certain 
that  drummer  dressed  as  he  did,  and  carried  a  pocket 
full  of  cigars,  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention 
first  to  himself  and  then  to  what  he  sold. 

That’s  what  your  front  package,  your  spaghetti  in 
glass,  will  do  for  your  new  product. 

Not  as  many  will  buy  in  glass  as  will  purchase  your 
pack  packed  in  tin  and  in  a  size  to  suit  their  needs,  but 
every  glass  container  filled  with  your  product  will  ad¬ 
vertise  it  as  a  quality  product.  Get  these  on  display  in 
every  restaurant  buying  your  spaghetti,  and  you  will 
quickly  attract  homeusers  of  the  new  item  in  your  line. 

If  I  ever  got  as  far  as  all  this.  I’d  burn  another  tra¬ 
ditional  bridge  behind  me  and  I  would  sell  the  item 
open  in  the  market. 

Even  if  the  distribution  I  secured  seemed  at  first  to 
be  spotty.  Get  your  product  right,  put  flavor  into  the 
sauce  that  has  never  been  approached  before,  use  only 
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The  1931  type  Knapp  Labeling  Machine  em¬ 
bodies  all  of  the  principal  features  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  years  in  packing  plants  thruout  the 

World - plus  many  improved  features  to 

best  meet  your  1931  labeling  requirements. 


See  this  Labeler  in  operation 
at  the  Convention 


‘ISQVm)  H.KHAPP  CORPORATION 

GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD.  NEW  JERSEY 
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the  finest  and  best  of  everything,  and  sell  it  under  an 
attractive,  stor^’^  telling  label. 

Then  you’ll  have  a  product  that  deserves  better 
treatment  than  to  be  confined  in  distribution  to  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  single  distributor  in  any  market.  Having  de¬ 
cided  all  this,  I’d  set  a  price  on  it  that  would  include  a 
certain  sum  per  case  for  advertising. 

Only  after  the  second  year  of  establishment  in  the 
markets  in  which  I  looked  first  for  distribution  would  I 
attempt  anything  else,  and  then  I’d  take  only  small, 
every  other  month  space  in  one  leading  woman’s  mag- 


OGDEN  SELLS 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
San  Francisco 


azine.  Increase  this  slightly  the  fourth  year,  continue 
all  the  trade  paper  advertising  and  in  the  fifth  year 
step  into  two  or  three  women’s  magazines.  From  the 
first  to  the  last,  sales  pressure  must  be  maintained  by 
means  of  at  least  frequent  contact  by  factory  represen¬ 
tatives  with  all  customers,  brokers  and  all  possible 
prospective  customers. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  a  new  product  in  any  line 
while  others  are  waiting  to  see  what  will  happen. 

Get  going  and  make  something  happen. 


New  0//ice-F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 


INDIANA  JUICE  MACHINE 

Tomato  juice  in  cans  and  bottles  is  occupying  more  and 
more  space  on  the  grocery  shelves.  It  is  apparent  to  those 
who  buy  groceries  that  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  tasty  and  delicious  article  of  diet.  Hotel  menus 
and  even  drug  store  counters  also  prove  the  increasing  demand 
for  this  new  drink.  But  tomato  juice  is  moi-e  than  a  zesty  and 
refreshing  beverage;  it  has  all  the  food  values  that  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  all  the  year  around  demand  for  tomatoes  on  our 
dinner  tables. 

We  are  told  that  the  most  important  quality  of  the  universally 
desirable  tomato  is  the  vitamines  it  contains.  Tomatoes  have 
long  been  recognized  as  a  most  important  source  of  vitamine  C, 
as  well  as  a  source  for  other  vitamines  in  smaller  quantities. 
Hence,  juice  correctly  manufactured  from  sun  ripened  tomatoes 
should  be  on  the  daily  diet  of  every  healthy  person.  It  is  also 
highly  recommended  and  extensively  used  for  the  feeding  of 
infants  and  convalescents  because  of  its  vitamine  content  and 
general  food  value.  Tomato  juice  makes  an  unusually  accept¬ 
able  before  breakfast  drink  having  the  refreshing  quality  we 
crave  at  that  time  of  day.  Tomato  cocktails,  an  excellent  appe¬ 
tizer  before  dinner  or  between  meals,  are  easily  produced  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  ingredients  to  tomato  juice.  In  the  kitchen 
more  delicious  soups  and  aspic  jellies  can  be  more  quickly  pre¬ 
pared  from  tomato  juice  than  from  canned  or  fresh  tomatoes. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  many  brands  of  tomato  juice  appear  in  the 
grocery  shelves  where  you  could  scarcely  find  one,  two  or  three 
years  ago.  It  is  something  people  want. 

We  have  said  above  “correctly  manufactured”  juice  because 
T'e  manufacture  of  tomato  juice  presents  many  problems.  The 
vitamines  which  are  in  the  original  tomatoes  and  which  it  is  so 


INDIANA  TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINE 

important  to  retain  in  the  juice  are  very  easily  destroyed. 
Violent  agitation  of  the  tomatoes  during  the  manufacture  of  the 
juice  can  destroy  them,  and  the  incorrect  handling,  heating  or 
processing  after  manufacture  also.  The  first  three  items  can  be 
successfully  controlled  in  a  well  managed  cannery,  but  the  prob¬ 
lems  having  to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  the  juice  are  not  so 
easily  solv^.  The  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Company  has  long 
recognized  the  possibilities  of  tomato  juice  manufacture.  It  is 
for  the  tomato  canner  another  product  which  can  be  disposed 
of  at  a  a  premium  price,  and  for  the  general  public  another 
food  of  outstanding  merit.  They  have  however  recognized  also' 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  actual  making  of  the  juice 
and  have  given  much  study  to  the  problems  involved  and  have 
proceeded  carefully  with  experiments  to  solve  them. 

Equipment  that  violently  agitates  the  tomatoes  and  causes 
the  product  to  become  completely  saturated  with  air,  or  aerated 
as  it  is  called,  should  not  be  used  in  the  makihg  of  tomato  juice 
as  the  air  in  the  product  oxidizes  or  destroys  the  all  important 
vitamines.  Rather,  tomato  juice  should  be  manufactured  by  a 
machine  which  operates  without  agitation,  and  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  juice  with  as  low  an  air  content  as  possible.  Another 
aspect  of  the  problem  is  that  there  should  be  no  trace  whatever 
of  the  cores  of  the  green  portions  to  be  found  in  some  tomatoes. 

The  result  desired  is  accomplished  most  admirably  with  the 
Indiana  Juice  Machine.  This  machine  is  the  result  of  many 
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Shellsburg  and  Ortonville 

FTER  the  Iowa  Canning  Company  had  purchased  ten  of  the  latest  type  of  single  husker  of 
another  make  in  1928,  to  be  installed  at  its  Shellsburg,  Iowa,  plant,  nine  motor-driven  Tuc 
Huskers  were  installed  in  the  same  plant  for  the  sole  purpose  of  learning  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  types  of  machines.  Following  the  comprehensive  and  scientific  tests  then  made  during  the 
season,  the  other  type  of  machine  was  withdrawn  from  general  manufacture. 

In  1930,  after  the  Big  Stone  Canning  Company  of  Ortonville,  Minnesota,  the  largest  packer 
of  quality  whole-kernel  corn,  had  bought  six  of  the  latest  type  of  double  husker  of  another  make,  eight 
motor-driven  Tucs  equipped  with  electrical  counters  were  installed  on  the  same  platform  to  enable 
again  the  comparative  efficiency  of  these  two  makes  of  machines  to  be  ascertained. 

The  results  are  told  by  Frank  W.  Douthitt,  President  of  the  Company  and  one  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  pioneers: 

“During  the  season,  we  made  all  kinds  of  tests,  with  these  results: — 

Capacity:  With  no  feeder  stimulation,  the  capacity  of  the  two  types  of  machines 

was  about  the  same  per  feeder,  with  a  slight  advantage  to  Tuc.  With 
the  use  of  the  electrical  counter,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 
Tuc  capacity  over  the  other  machine.  In  day  runs,  the  Tucs  had  a 
general  average  of  around  fifty-five  (55)  ears  per  minute  for  the 
complete  runs. 

Butting:  Tuc  has  finished  this  job  —  is  virtually  perfect  —  no  waste  —  and 

yet  no  stubs  to  be  trimmed  off  later.  It  saved  trimming  labor  and 
therefore  also  saved  most  of  the  corn  that  these  people  always  waste. 

Husking:  With  our  varieties  of  8  and  10-row  Bantam  and  of  Crosby,  we  could 

see  no  difference  in  the  husking  quality. 

Mutilation:  Tuc  breaks  many,  many  less  grains.  This  means  a  lot  to  us  in  the 

packing  of  fancy  whole-kernel  corn. 

Construction:  The  Tuc  rolls  are  as  good  as  new.  After  this  one  season,  the  other 
rolls  have  started  to  go,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  badly  burned, 
and  all  of  them  are  getting  smooth.  Mechanically,  Tuc  Husker  is 
the  best  built  piece  of  canning  machinery  in  our  plant,  unless  we  con¬ 
sider  the  closing  machines. 

We  operate  forty  (40)  huskers  in  this  plant,  and  are  equip¬ 
ping  it  with  Tucs  exclusively  for  1931.** 

Shellsburg  and  Ortonville!  The  fast-moving  and  rapidly  increasing  vanguard,  who  see 
in  whole-kernel  corn  much  that  will  help  this  industry,  well  can  afford  to  read  again  these  simple 
words  of  this  leader  among  corn  packers. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

CONTINENTAL  TRUST  BUILDING 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Built  and  Serviced  by  Fay  &' Scott. 


“DAN” GERBER 

Fremont  Canning  Company 
Fremont,  Mich. 


spots  SO  as  not  to  squeeze  them  and  impair  the  flavor  of  the 
juice. 

The  pomace  from  this  machine  is  wet.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  only  the  good  portions  of  ’the  tomatoes  are  extracted  in 
making  the  juice  and  this  leaves  a  pomace  considerably  wetter 
than  that  from  the  ordinary  pulper  or  cyclone.  The  Indiana 
Juice  Machine  should,  therefore  be  installed,  if  possible,  directly 
oyer  a  pulper  so  that  the  pomace  from  the  juice  machine  can  be 
discharged  directly  into  the  pulper  hopper.  Or  if  it  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  to  do  this,  then  install  the  juice  machine  near  a  pulper  so 
that  the  pomace  from  it  can  be  fed  with  a  screw  or  a  conveyor 
into  the  pulper  hopper. 

The  Indiana  Juice  Machine  is  constructed  throughout  of  high- 
grade  materials.  It  is  equipped  with  a  monel  screen  which  has 
perforations  .023"  in  diameter.  The  screen  is  supported  in  a 
frame  having  five  supporting  ribs.  The  frame  itself  is  of  the 
hook  type  so  that  it  can  be  removed  easily  for  cleaning  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  locks  on  the  frame  are  adjustable  for  wear.  The 
hopper,  hood,  underpan,  as  well  as  the  discharge  chute  for 
pomace  are  made  of  monel  metal.  The  shaft  is  of  tobin  bronze, 
and  all  castings  coming  in  contact  with  the  product  are  of  bronze 
also.  This  includes  the  discharge  end.  The  rollers  are  of  brass 
with  bronze  ends  and  stainless  steel  shafts.  The  shafts  operate 
in  renewable  phosphor  bronze  bearings  so  that  should  any  wear 
occur  the  bearings  can  be  replaced.  The  large  internal  station¬ 
ery  gear  in  the  discharge  end  of  the  machine  is  made  of  U.  S. 
Navy  bronze,  while  the  gears  which  drive  the  rollers  are  made 
of  stainless  steel. 

The  machine  is  equipped  with  14"  diameter  x  5"  face  tight 
and  loose  pulleys  and  should  operate  at  120  R.P.M.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  about  10  H.P.  for  driving  the  machine. 

The  Indiana  Juice  Machine  has  a  capacity,  with  whole  to¬ 
matoes,  of  10  gallons  of  tomato  juice  per  minute.  Higher  speed 
vdll  give  greater  capacity  but  quality  will  be  sacrified. 


GERBER  PRODUCTS  CORP.  OFFICE 

As  you  come  in  the  entrance  and  step  through  the  small  vesti¬ 
bule  you  will  find  on  the  left  Mr.  Wilson’s  office  where  he  and 
bis  two  assistants,  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Smith,  meet  the  growers 
and  attend  all  the  matters  of  contracting  and  buying  raw 
products.  On  the  right  is  Mr.  Frank  Gerber’s  office  and  the 
rest  of  the  right  end  of  the  flrst  floor  is  given  up  to  the  Switch¬ 
board,  Information  Desk,  Filing  Department,  and  Accounting 
Department  where  Bill  Mee,  our  Treasurer,  is  in  charge. 

On  the  second  ffoor  we  have  the  Sales  Department  of  both 
the  Fremont  Canning  Company  and  the  Gerber  Products  Division. 
Starting  with  the  second  window  from  the  left  Si  Miller,  Sales 
Manager,  Fremont  Canning  Company;  M.  D.  Kimhell,  Traffic 
Manager;  Earle  Johnson,  Sales  Manager,  Gerber  Products  Divi¬ 
sion;  Kenneth  Baker,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  Gerber  Products 
Division,  and  Miss  Norris,  in  charge  of  the  Stenographic  Depart¬ 
ment,  have  their  desks.  The  rest  of  the  space  is  occupied  by 
fourteen  girls  doing  stenogi’aphic  and  sales  record  work. 

As  I  am  dictating  this  I  am  sitting  in  my  office  which  is  in 
the  left-hand  end  of  the  second  floor. 

The  old  office  is  joined  on  the  back  of  the  new  office  and 
houses  our  Mailing  Department,  Multigraphing  Department,  Dr. 
Stroms’  office  and  new  experimental  kitchen  as  well  as  a  coat 
room  and  storage  space  for  advertising  material. 

The  third  floor  is  unoccupied  at  present,  but  is  available  for 
expansion  purposes. 

After  being  cramped  up  the  way  we  were  in  the  old  office,  we 
have  all  been  mighty  happy  and  comfortable  since  September 
1st  when  we  moved  in.  There  is  also  room  for  our  visitors  to 
be  more  comfortable  than  was  possible  in  the  old  crowded  quar¬ 
ters.  We  hope  we  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  make  you 
comfortable  in  one  of  the  new  chairs. 


■  aft 
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trials  and  experiments  which  were  crowned  with  success  during 
the  1930  pack.  Three  Indiana  Juice  Machines  were  placed  in 
three  different  factories  and  operated  continuously  throughout 
the  pack  most  successfully,  producing  at  all  times  a  juice  of  ex¬ 
tremely  low  air  content,  of  fine  fllaver,  or  correct  consistency, 
and  freee  from  any  taint  of  cores  or  green  portions.  The  tomato 
juice  manufactured  on  these  machines  was  found  to  have  an 
extremely  low  mold  count  also.  Tomato  juice,  because  of  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  used,  should  have  very  little  mold.  Of 
course  the  use  of  selected  well-ripened  tomatoes  and  ordinary 
care  in  trimming  are  essential  aids  in  securing  this. 

The  construction  of  the  Indiana  Juice  Machine  is  unique. 
Its  operation  is  simple.  Whole  tomatoes  are  fed  into  the  hopper 
after  having  been  thoi’oughly  washed,  trimmed  for  mold  and 
scalded  heavily.  In  the  hopper  is  a  crusher  revolving  slowly 
and  here  the  tomatoes  are  crushed.  From  the  hopper  the 
crushed  pieces  of  tomatoes  enter  the  screen  section  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  here  come  in  contact  with  two  roughened  rolls.  These 
rolls  are  I'evolving  about  a  shaft  and  also  about  themselves 
and  pi’oduce  a  slow  pressing  or  squeezing  action  on  the  pieces 
of  tomatoes  which  extracts  the  juice.  There  are  also  two  paddles 
in  the  machine  whose  purpose  is  to  lift  up  and  let  fall  any 
pieces  of  tomatoes  not  previously  squeezed  or  pressed.  The 
paddles  serve  also  to  pass  the  squeezed  pieces  of  tomatoes  along 
the  screen  to  the  place  where  the  pomace  is  discharged.  The 
degree  of  roughness  of  the  rolls  is  worked  out  to  a  niciety.  It  is 
such  that  only  the  ripe  portions  of  the  tomatoes  are  squeezed. 
The  rolls  slip  or  shove  on  the  cores,  green  portions  or  hard 


THE  NEW  OFFICE  BUILDING 

A  FEW  days  ago  Carl  Dreves,  of  H.  A.  Dreves  Company 
who  represent  us  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  made  us  a 
visit.  Carl  was  quite  surprised  at  the  size  of  our  new  office 
building  and  said  that  although  he  knew  we  had  one  he  hadn’t 
been  able  to  anywhere  near  do  it  justice  in  his  visualization,  so 
at  his  suggestion  we  are  sending  you  the  accompanying  photo¬ 
graph. 

You  can  see  the  outside  for  yourselves.  The  inside  is  not  at 
all  pretentious,  but  it  is  quite  comfortable  and  convenient.  The 
floors  are  a  resilient  asphalt  tile  which  makes  them  compara¬ 
tively  quiet  and  the  ceilings  are  John-Manville  Sanacoustic  tile 
which  is  used  for  its  noise  absorbing  qualities,  and,  by  the 
way,  it  works  even  better  than  we  anticipated  when  we  bought 
it,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

The  heating  in  the  main  rooms  is  taken  care  of  by  unit  heaters 
which,  by  means  of  electric  fans,  use  pai't  inside  and  part  outside 
air  which  is  heated  by  passing  over  copper  radiation,  humdified 
and  circulated  to  all  parts  of  the  room.  The  private  offices 
are  heated  by  ordinary  steam  radiation,  but  are  automatically 
controlled  so  they  will  stay  cool  enough  to  keep  us  all  awake. 

We  tried  to  be  lavish  with  electrical  outlets  and  concealed 
telephone  conduit  and  I  don’t  anticipate  that  we  are  ever  going 
to  be  torn  up  to  provide  anything  of  this  sort. 
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AT  THE  CONVENTION 

Any  Direction  Any  Height 
Better  Quality 

Lower  Cost 

The  Scott-Carmichael  Washer- Elevator 
is  now ^  PROVEN  SUCCESS 

Come  in  and  let  us  tell  you  what  others  say  of  this 
profit  earning  machine. 

COLUMBUS  THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  OHIO 


The  TOWNSEND  is  not  “A  better”  but  is 
THE  BEST  way  to  cut  String  Beans, 

Okra,  Celery,  etc. 

The  new  1931  TOWNSEND  offers  all  the  old  advan¬ 
tages  and  some  new  ones:  greater  capacity - better 

quality  of  output - superior  proven  design - better 

construction - greater  flexibility - quicker  accessi¬ 
bility  of  working  parts - PROVEN  Automatic  Hop¬ 
per  Feeder - more  all-round  efficiency - choice  of 

the  size  which  best  suits  your  need - trade-in  of  your 

old  machine - lower  first  cost  and  upkeep  cost - 

seasonal  discounts - in  short,  it  will  pay  you  WELL 

to  send  for  our  catalog  and  quotation  before  you  buy 
a  Bean  Cutter.  Act  NOW,  for  our  mutual  advantage. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Rome  -  -  N.  Y. 
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WIRE  BELT  SUPPLIES 

There  is  not  a  canner  in  the  business,  worthy  of 
the  name,  who  has  not  constant  use  for  wire  belt 
of  varying  widths  and  lengths,  and  many  of  the 
factories  use  immense  quantities  of  this  product.  The 
LaPorte  Mat  and  Manufacturing  Company,  La  Porte, 
Ind.,  might  be  written  down  as  suppliers  to  the  indus¬ 
try  of  this  sort  of  wire  belting.  They  make  the  Her¬ 
cules  Flexible  Steel  Conveyors,  as  they  term  them,  and 
they  are  just  that.  Some  day  when  the  industry  better 
recognizes  the  value  of  properly  preparing  vegetable 
products,  especially  before  canning,  there  will  be  an 
even  more  extensive  demand  for  such  belts.  The  secret 
is  to  cook  the  product  to  eatable  condition  before  plac¬ 
ing  it  in  the  cans,  this  cooking  to  be  done  by  steam, 
thereby  retaining  all  the  natural  flavor  and  the  food 
values  are  retained.  True,  but  all  the  vegetables  be¬ 
come  water  soaked,  standing  in  the  can  until  eaten. 

That’s  just  a  hint  to  the  forward  looking  man,  but 
you  may  write  it  down  that  in  the  coming  few  years 
more  and  more  canned  foods  Vv^ill  be  produced  in  the 
manner  indicated,  and  consequently  more  and  more 
wire  belts  will  be  used  in  steaming. 


at  Chicago,  also  their  latest  model  Double  Corn  Husk¬ 
ing  Machine  with  all-steel  husking  rolls  and  other  im¬ 
provements. 

They  will  also  show  their  latest  model  Corn  Cutter 
for  cream  style  com,  with  attachments  for  cutting 
whole-grain  corn,  and  their  latest  model  Labeling  Ma¬ 
chine,  with  a  new  lap-pasting  device  which  is  entirely 
different  from  any  lap-pasting  device  they  have  ever 
shown  and  which  is  a  decided  improvement  over  their 
former  lap-pasting  device. 

It  will  pay  the  canners  to  visit  Morral  Brothers’ 
Booth,  No.  25,  at  the  machinery  show  and  see  their 
late  improved  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  AND  ANDEKSON-BARNGROVER  PLAN 
LARGE  AND  INTERESTING  EXHIBIT 

CONSISTENT  betterment  of  the  canning  industry  by 
supplying  equipment  which  will  produce  highest  quality 
in  the  can,  at  lowest  cost  to  canners,  is  the  announced 
policy  of  Sprague-Sells  and  Anderson-Barngrover,  divisions  of 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  and  in  their  joint  convention  ex¬ 
hibit  this  year  practical  application  of  this  ideal  will  be  demon¬ 
strated. 

Sprague-Sells  announce  they  are  showing  for  the  first  time 
nine  important  new  machines  which  this  company’s  I’esearch 


V 


The  above  photographs  show  Mr.  John  Hacker,  presi¬ 
dent  and  production  manager,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a 
wizard  in  accomplishing  the  impossible,  particularly 
during  the  busy  season,  when  apparently  every  canner 
wants  his  belts  at  the  same  time  ,  and  Miss  Blanche 
Mithoff,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  company,  and 
who  says  she  is  entirely  happy  when  the  orders  and 
money  are  coming  in  plentifully. 

We  expect  these  representatives  will  be  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  ready  to  greet  their  friends,  although  it  is  not 
their  custom  to  make  an  exhibit. 

MORRAL  BROTHERS’  NEW  KNIFE  GRINDING 
MACHINE 

Morral  Brothers,  of  Morral,  Ohio,  are  now 
building  a  new  knife  grinding  machine  to  grind 
the  knives  for  their  corn  cutting  machine 
which,  they  say,  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old 
method  of  grinding  knives.  They  will  have  this  ma¬ 
chine  on  exhibition  at  the  National  Canners  Convention 


and  engineering  staff  have  developed  for  the  1931  season. 
These  brand  new  machines  will  be  known  as  the  Peerless  High 
Speed  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter,  Schmidt-Eberts  Quality  Pea 
Grader,  Lewis  Pea  Washer  and  Quality  Grader,  Lewis  Whole 
Grain  Corn  Washer,  Olney  Duo  Pea  Washer,  Peerless  gear- 
driven  Rotary  Washer,  Christel  Cloverleaf  Pea  Grader,  Peer¬ 
less  Tomato  Juice  Filler,  and  S-S  Asparagus  Cutter.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  convention-going  canners  will  have  opportunity  to  study 
improvements  in  many  other  Sprague-Sells  machines  already 
well-known,  chief  among  them  being  the  Peerless  Super  Husker, 
S-S  Blancher,  Peerless  Exhauster,  Peerless  Syruper,  Model  5 
Corn  Cutter,  Model  8  Silker,  in  all  of  which  a  number  of  new  re¬ 
finements  and  important  minor  changes  have  been  made. 

The  booth  of  the  F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Company  will  adjoin 
Sprague-Sells,  and  here  a  joint  exhibit  of  a  complete  line  of 
machines  for  tomato  juice  will  receive  the  close  attention  of  the 
many  canners  who  are  considering  going  into  this  popular 
product. 

In  connection  with  the  Peerless  Super  Husker,  besides  sev¬ 
eral  improvements  in  the  machine  itself,  which,  we  are  informed, 
still  further  add  to  the  high  speed,  high  quality  features  of  this 
most  popular  of  buskers,  a  newly  developed  electrical  counter 
system  which  Sprague-Sells  have  named  the  “Huskmore”  will 
be  on  exhibit.  Sprague-Sells  predict  that  the  Huskmore  Counter 
System  will  gain  the  keen  interest  of  corn  canners  at  the  con¬ 
vention,  as  it  shows  itself  to  be  a  great  improvement  over 
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There  are  no  better  -  - 

PEAS 

CORN 

APPLES 

TOMA  TOES 

MUSHROOMS 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

than  those  grown  and  canned  in  Pennsylvania. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

A  list  of  our  Canner  Members  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 
Address— -M.  B.  Wehler,  Sect’y,  Littlestown,  Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Vlners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
Conveyors 
Can  Markers 
Lift  Trucks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


1928  MODEL  VINER 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 

CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 

VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmission) 


CHISHOLM -RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 
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BLISS”  100-K  SCROLL  SHEARS 


■h?bit  “TS^’niSrS^of  nP  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have 

an  elaborately-displayed  I  recently  desired  and  built  a  new  Automatic 
•rm.  This  year  another  scroll  designated  as  the  No.  lOOK.  This  machine 

the  company,  but  as  be-  has  been  built  to  effect  economy  of  material  by  cutting 
phey  promise  “something  stagger  strips  for  use  in  press  operations  when  blank- 
ncerned  known  about.”  Circles  which  are  subsequently  used  for  can  tops  or 

w  and  improved  offerings  bottoms,  jar  tops,  bottle  caps,  etc. 
f  well  known,  including  a  The  machine  takes  a  full  size  sheet  as  it  is  fed  under 
it  and  a  display  of  grape-  stagger  shear  dies,  cuts  out  strips  which  allow  the 
■peeked,  \nd^Sprague-Seils  blanked  circles  to  stagger  into  each  other  in  such  a  way 
The  following  list  of  the  as  to  affect  a  minimum  of  waste  material, 
this  booth  certainly  seems  The  machine  is  adjustable  for  a  wide  range  of  sheet 
‘If  its  used  in  a  cannery —  sizes,  and  is  especially  designed  for  use  in  connection 
feeTw!  G  BJaSr;.  Bliss  Automatic  Strip  Feed  Presses. 

G.  Cutter,  Lewis  W.  G.  It  is  built  to  handle  sheets  cut  out  in  several  differ- 
,  Sterling  Mixer,  Blending  ent  ways.  First,  for  making  scroll  strips  for  use  in 


NEAL  SELLS 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
Chicago 


single  or  triple  die  presses,  producing  a  scroll  strip  for 
single  row  and  for  triple  row.  Second,  for  making 
scroll  strips  for  use  in  double  die  presses,  producing 
scroll  strip  for  staggered  rows. 

Each  machine  is  equipped  with  pairs  of  Rotary  Slit- 
ter  Cutters,  mounted  midway  of  feed  table,  for  trim- 
—  ming  sheet  to  exact  length  before  passing  into  the 

loseneck  Conveyor,  Bucket  Elevator,  Christel  clor>erleaf  scroll  shear  die.  Removable  dies  are  used  for  each  size 
•ader,  Schmidt-Eberts  Quality  Pea  Grader,  Lewis  Pea  Washer  scroll  strip,  depending  on  diameter  CUt  edge  circle  to 
id  Quality  Grader,  S-S  Picking  Table,  S-S  Blancher,  S-S  ^j0  us0(J. 

l?k^FmeT^M’  I^^Fille^-'' p’emdest*Pulp’'Fnie^^  machine  will  handle  a  maximum  sheet  30  inches 

So  Juice  Fiilfr,  Schmidt  Lfquid  Filler,  Peerlesf  ^ruper,  by  30  inches.  The  sheets  are  trimmed  and  scroll  strips 
ierless  Exhauster,  S-S  Retorts  and  accessories.  Model  15  cut  true  and  accurate.  The  machine  is  of  sturdy  COn- 
asher,  Hoopeston  Rotary  Washer,  Peerless  giear-driven  struction  and  means  are  provided  for  proper  lubrica- 

r  Gutted  wXr  ASle'rnto,  ‘sanUary 'cTn  ’  Wash1rTs-S  «“"•  cross  head  slide  which  carries  the  punch  is 

raviety  Conveyor,  Bean  Hig^h  Pressure  Pumps.  COUntGrbalHUCGd  for  GaSG  of  OpGratlon,  THg  machillG  is 

Included  in  the  Langsenkamp  exhibit,  adjoining  the  Sprague-  arranged  with  reciprocating  feed  bars  carrying  positive 
dls  booth,  will  be  the  Indiana  Finisher,  Indiana  Pulper,  Chili-  grip  fingers  and  positive  stop  fingers,  which  moving 
mce  Machine,  Kwk-More  Koils,  Copper  Kettles,  Slush  Pump,  ^^rts  are  carried  with  guards  to  protect  the  operator. 

I!levo  Coated  Pails,  and  a  new  machine,  the  Langsenkamp  To-  _ i _ a  4? _ *-  j; 

ato  Juice  Machine.  This  machine  is  partly  constructed  of  M^hine  can  be  arranged  for  motoi  dlve. 

onel  metal,  and  is  said  to  have  a  capacity  of  600  gallons  per  Call  at  their  booth,  Nos.  26  to  28,  Machinery  Hall. 

)ur  when  fed  with  whole  cold  tomatoes. 

The  following  will  be  on  hand  to  welcome  and  assist  those  SLAYSMAN  OPENS  NEW  OFFICES 

So,"gaf!:'Neri"l;nt‘cS^;  in!  Mill-  w,' Selfs!  O  I^^YSMAN  &  Company,  manufacturers  of  can 

m.  Ill.;  A.  R.  Thompson,  San  Jose,  Cal.;  Thos.  Martin,  Harold  making  machineiy,  dies  and  gears,  have  just  com- 

.  Lewis,  Edward  Bauer,  Frank  C.  Wallace,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  pleted  a  new  two-story  brick  office  building  adjoin- 

)hn  Schmidt,  C.  K.  Wilson,  Henry  Wheeler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  ing  their  plant  at  801  E.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore. 

•  H.  Atkins,  Harry  Maney,  John  A.  Monkio,  H.  L.  Bartram,  T'hi^  npw  offiop  Viiiilfiino*  wpm  POTmtviiptpH  to  mnlcp 

hicago.  Ill.;  Geo.  E.  Pellam,  Newark,  N.  Y.;  C.  B.  Gray,  inis  new  omce  DUiming  was  constructeu  to  make 

altimore,  Md.;  H.  C.  Randall,  New  York  City;  C.  E.  Atkins,  room  for  the  expansion  of  their  gear-cutting  depart- 
idianapolis,  Ind.;  Frank  E.  Rundle,  Milwaukee,  W’is. ;  James  ment,  which  has  grown  at  a  rapid  pace  during  the  past 
.  Leavitt,  Ogden,  Utah;  L.  A.  Babcock,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  year. 

.  H.  Langsenkamp  and  S.  B.  Lindley,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  B.  C.  ]v/r'  Ajpv  Slnvtsmnn  Tr  will  wplenm^  vnnr  -iricit  Bi<s 
kinner,  F.  H.  Stivender,  Dunedin,  Fla.;  Howard  Lisle,  Lansing,  u’  ^  ‘  welcome  your  Visit  tO  hlS 

[ich.;  also  Joseph  'Bucher  and  Frank  Tullar  of  the  A-B  Milk  OITICGS  and  Will  DG  glad  to  assist  in  any  can  making 

•ivision  at  Chicago.  machinery  or  gear  cutting  problems. 
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OVER 

BILLION  CANS 

WERE  SEALED  WITH  OUR  COMPOUNDS 

1930 


"GOLD  SEAL’’  -  -  -  -  "DEWALCO” 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS,  CAP  COMPOUNDS 
SOLDERING  FLUXES,  LABELING  ADHESIVES 


Orders  reached  from  Alaska  to  South 
Africa,  from  New  Zealand  to  Finland. 


Factories  at 


CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 
OAKLAND.  CALIF. 
FARNHAM.  P.  Q..  CANADA 
NAPLES.  ITALY 
LONDON.  ENGLAND 

Affiliated  Company 
DAREX.  A.  G..  FRANKFURT 
GERMANY 


With  our  main  factory  at  Cambridge,  Mass, 
and  branches  strategically  located  at  important 
centers,  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  prompt  deli¬ 
veries  the  world  over. 

MAKE  OUR  Booths 

84-85-86-87 

YOUR  HEADQUARTERS  AT  THE  CONVENTION 


DEWEY  AND  ALMY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE  CONSENT  DECREE  IS  MODIFIED 

The  long  drawn  out  battle  in  the  Packers’  Consent 
Decree,  between  the  wholesale  grocers  on  one  side, 
who  fought  to  retain  the  original  decree  intact,  and 
what  is  left  of  the  five  big  meat  packers,  including  Swift 
&  Co.  and  Armour  &  Co.,  to  have  the  decree  modified 
so  that  they  might  again  distribute  canned  foods  and 
other,  so  called,  unrelated  lines,  was  decided  by  Justice 
Jennings  Bailey  in  the  District  Supreme  Court,  on 
Monday,  January  5th,  granting  most,  if  not  all,  the 
big  packers  asked  for.  The  original  decree  was  modi¬ 
fied  and  the  packers  may  again  re-enter  the  distribut¬ 
ing  business,  and  this  is  a  victory  for  the  entire  can¬ 
ned  foods  industry,  greater  than  many  canners  now 
realize.  In  fact  many  canners  have  felt  that  the  great 
meat  packers  should  be  kept  out,  forgetting  that  in 
the  three  years  during  which  they  distributed  canned 


foods,  prior  to  1 920,  they  did  more  to  promote  the  sale 
and  consumption  of  canned  foods  than  had  been  done 
in  all  the  history  of  this  industry  before,  or  has  been 
since. 

The  case  has  been  before  one  court  after  another, 
but  usually  instituted  by  other  than  the  big  packers, 
although  they  gave  assent  to  such  efforts,  and  always 
opposed  by  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa- 
ation,  and  more  recently  by  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association;  but  not  until  this  last  case  did 
the  big  packers  make  a  real  effort.  And  that  was  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  the  Government  that  the 
case  be  retired  on  its  merits.  As  defendant  of  its  de¬ 
cree  the  Government  joined  in  this  case  on  the  side  of 
the  grocers.  So  while  the  rumor  that  the  case  would 
be  appealed  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  regardless  of 
how  the  decision  lay,  has  been  heard  all  during  th^ 
present  trial,  we  doubt  if  such  action  is  taken,  and  if 
it  is  taken,  the  Supreme  Court  will,  we  believe,  up¬ 
hold  the  validity  of  this  trial,  since  it  was  made  at  the 
request  of  the  Government.  The  case  is  closed,  we 
believe. 

And  so  ends  one  of  the  most  unique  cases  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  legal  practice.  For  instance,  in  Justice  Bailey’s 
v;ritten  opinion,  he  says  regarding  the  original  decree : 

“At  the  same  time  the  defendants  filed  their 
answers  in  which  they  denied  ail  the  unlawful 
acts  set  forth  in  the  bill.  Nevertheless  a  decree 


was  entered  on  the  same  day  with  the  consent  of 
all  parties,  but  with  the  provision  in  the  decree 
that  the  consent  of  the  defendants  should  not 
constitute  any  admission,  nor  the  entry  of  the  de¬ 
cree  any  adjudication  that  they  had  violated  any 
law  of  the  United  States.’’ 

As  the  decree  was  issued  on  that  basis,  it  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  saying  that  though  the  Government  admited 
the  packers  were  not  guilty,  they  were,  nevertheless, 
sentenced.  It  is  at  least  not  usual  that  a  defendant 
found  innocent  of  the  charges,  is  given  the  full  sentence 
contended  for.  So  we  say  it  was  a  most  unique  case. 

In  brief,  the  modification  permits  the  big  packers  to 
handle,  in  a  wholesale  way — but  are  prohibited  from 
retailing — the  unrelated  lines,  such  as  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  butter,  etc. — along  with  their  regular  busi¬ 
ness  of  fresh,  canned  and  otherwise  produced  meat 
products,  and  terminates  with  these  words: 


W.  CAMERON 

President 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


“The  decree  will  therefore  be  modified  so  as  to 
permit  the  defendant  packers  to  manufacture,  sell 
and  deal  in  the  commodities  specified  in  paragraphs 
fourth  and  fifth  of  the  decree,  and  referred  to  in 
this  case  as  unrelated  lines,  and  to  use  or  permit 
others  to  use  the  distribution  facilities  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  in  handling  these  unrelated  lines,  but  in 
all  other  respects  the  decree  will  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect,  and  the  defendants  required  to 
comply  promptly  with  the  decree,  in  every  respect 
in  which  they  have  not  heretofore  complied  with 
it.” 

The  new  decree  must  be  signed  by  the  packers  and 
they  will  then  be  ready  to  begin  this  business  again. 

MAYONNAISE  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Congress  Hotel,  January  22nd,  1931 

HE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mayonnaise  Prod¬ 
ucts  Manufacturers  Association  will  hold  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Congress  Hotel  on  Thursday  morning. 
January  22nd,  at  10  o’clock,  and  every  member  of  the 
board  is  expected  to  be  present. 

It  has  likewise  been  decided  to  have  an  informal 
meeting  of  all  members  of  the  Association  present  in 
Chicago  in  the  same  room  of  the  Congress  Hotel  at 
2.00  P.  M.  on  this  same  day.  Members  should  remind 
others  and  try  to  get  together  at  this  informal  meeting. 
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ROGERS 

Stringless  Refugee 

The  ROGERS  strain  of  the  Stringless  Refugee  was  originated, 
perfected  and  introduced  by  Austin  L.  Rogers.  It  has  a  15  inch, 
strong,  vigorous  vine,  a  beautiful  554  inch  round, straight,  string¬ 
less  pod  and  the  fact  that  it  is  used  by  90%  of  all  Quality  Packers 
of  green  beans  is  evidence  of  its  superiority. 

We  will  gladly  have  you  pack  it  in  comparison  with  that  of  any 
other  strain,  and  let  YOU  BE  THE  JUDGE! 


Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Company 

Breeders  &  Growers 


CHICAGO 


PEAS— BEANS  -SWEET  CORN 

FOR  QUALITY  CANNERS 


ILLINOIS 
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Special  Work  on  Canning  Crops  Production 
During  the  Past  Five  Years 

By  L.  M.  Goodwin,  Extension  Economist,  Canning  Crops, 

University  of  Maryland. 


Introduction — This  report  is  designed  to  cover  in  a  brief 
manner  the  special  or  outstanding  problems  given  attention  in 
Maryland  during  the  past  live  years  by  our  extension  service 
work  in  co-operation  with  the  Maryland  Experimental  Station 
and  other  departments  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  The 
specific  projects  which  are  here"  referred  to  were  either  com¬ 
pleted  experimentally  during  that  period  of  time  or  were  being 
given  active  attention  by  the  Extension  Service  with  a  view  to 
bringing  the  practices  or  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  Maryland 
canner  and  farmer  and  to  encourage  their  adoption.  From  an 
extension  standpoint  several  agencies  or  means  were  employed 
in  an  effort  to  get  the  information  to  the  practical  man  in  the 
field.  Some  of  the  methods  used  for  the  dissemination  of  this 
information  were  field  demonstrations,  with  the  object  of  show¬ 
ing  either  method  or  result,  or  in  some  cases  both,  bulletins  on 
culture,  canner-grower  meetings,  canners  and  canners’  field  men 
schools  and  personal  visits. 

It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  exaggeration  that  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland  has  been  actively  interested  in  getting  any 
and  all  canning  crop  information  which  the  Institution  has  had 
available  before  the  practical  grower  and  canner. 

Tomatoes — 1.  Variety  Improvement.  With  practically  all 
canning  crops  except  tomatoes  there  is  a  definite  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  varieties  or  certain  definite  varieties  are  considered 
best  suited  to  canning.  A  few  years  ago  little  or  no  thought 
was  given  to  the  selection  of  a  specific  variety  of  tomatoes  for 
canning.  Large  quantities  of  mixed  or  cannery  run  seed  were 
used.  There  was  little  or  no  information  in  regard  to  the  va¬ 
riety  or  varieties  best  suited  to  any  given  section  of  the  state. 
In  order  to  get  definite  information  in  regard  to  this  a  series 
of  variety  tests  were  conducted  that  included  all  the  main 
porducing  sections  and  extended  over  a  period  of  three  years. 
From  these  tests  it  was  possible  to  make  very  definite  recom¬ 
mendations. 

This  work  has  unquestionably  had  its  influence  in  bringing 
about  a  marked  improvement.  The  Tri-State  Packers  Associ¬ 
ation  has  co-operated  in  this  by  producing  and  distributing 
seed  of  two  of  the  varieties  that  the  test  showed  to  be  best  for 
Maryland  conditions.  The  Marglobe  and  Greater  Baltimore 
varieties  were  the  two  that  gave  best  results  in  the  tests  for 
Maryland.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
Maryland’s  1930  tomato  acreage  was  planted  to  Marglobe  va¬ 
riety  and  apnroximately  25  per  cent  Greater  Baltimore. 

2.  Disease  Control.  One  of  the  factors  considered  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  varietv  tests  was  that  of  the  occurrence  of  fusa- 
rium  wilt  and  the  resistant  of  the  varieties  to  this  destruc¬ 
tive  disease.  A  disease  sui-vey  showed  that  fusarium  wilt  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  extent  of  being  economically  important  in  most 
of  the  tomato-producing  counties  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  All 
of  the  best  known  wilt-resistant  varieties  were  tested  in  the  in¬ 
fected  areas  referred  to,  and  it  was  found  that  crop  losses  from 
this  factor  could  be  practically  eliminated  through  the  use  of 
the  Marglobe  variety.  Producers  in  the  wilt  areas  have  be¬ 
come  more  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  disease  and  the 
method  for  control.  However,  we  still  find  large  acreages  in 
these  areas  that  are  annually  planted  with  non-resistant  varie¬ 
ties.  Many  times  with  destructive  results.  In  view  of  the 
simple  but  effective  control  measure  for  fusarium  wilt,  it  seems 
strange  that  any  grower  would  hesitate  to  put  it  into  active 
practice. 

3.  Time  of  Planting.  The  influence  of  time  of  planting  on 
ultimate  yields  has  long  ben  recognized.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  seasonably  early  field  setting  of  tomato  plants  usu¬ 
ally  reacts  favorably  from  the  standpoint  of  yield.  It  occurred 
to  the  extensioo  force  that  the  Maryland  situation  offered  the 
opportunity  for  education  work  in  respect  to  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing.  It  was  felt  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  plants  were 
set  to  the  field  entirely  too  late  for  best  results.  The  plant 


growing  methods  being  used  by  Maryland  growers  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  late  planting.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary 
to  devise  some  simple  but  practical  method  for  producing  ear¬ 
lier  plants.  Cold  frames  using  a  medium  grade  of  unbleached 
muslin  for  covering  were  tried  out  in  1927  in  two  counties.  It 
was  found  that  with  this  added  protection  plants  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  was  possible  in 
the  open  plant  bed.  In  carefully  conducted  field  tests  the  ear¬ 
lier  planting  proved  to  be  profitable,  as  yield  increases  of  two 
and  one-half  to  three  tons  were  secured.  The  practice  has 
not  been  adopted  by  Maryland  growers  as  rapidly  as  the  re¬ 
sults  justify.  However,  there  has  ben  a  conservative  but  sub¬ 
stantial  spread  of  the  covered  plant  bed  method.  A  brief 
synopsis  of  the  progress  achieved  by  this  project  follows: 


1927  . 2  demonstrations  (18,000  plants) 

1928  . . . 1,500,000  plantB 

1929  . 7,00(k000  plants 

1930  . 20,000,000  plants,  or 


22  per  cent  of  the  tomato  plants  required  to  plant  Maryland’s 
entire  canning  crop  acreage. 

In  addition  to  Maryland,  mention  might  well  be  made  of  the 
spread  and  adoption  of  ideas  in  the  neighboring  states  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  New  Jersey  and  Pensylvania.  Bequests  for  cold  frame 
construction  and  management  instructions  have  been  received 
from  time  to  time  from  county  agents  and  canners  in  these 
states,  and  a  check-up  shows  the  practice  has  been  put  into  op¬ 
eration  in  several  instances  on  a  large  scale.  Even  with  the 
extremely  unfavorable  growing  season  of  1930,  the  reaction  of 
the  growers  and  canners  to  this  method  of  plant  growing  has 
in  the  main  been  most  favorable.  Early  field  planting  has 
aided  in  overcoming  some  of  the  loss  from  the  leaf-spot  disease, 
which  is  very  widespread  and  destructive  in  this  state  and  in 
other  nearby  states. 

4.  Fertilization.  It  has  been  definitely  proved  by  means  of 
experiments  and  field  tests  that  the  average  application  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  (about  500  lbs)  used  by  Maryland  growers  for  the  to¬ 
mato  crop  was  not  adequate  for  securing  the  best  yields  or 
most  profitable  results.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  done 
with  this  problem  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the 
amount  of  commeixial  fertilizer  applied  to  the  tomato  crop  and 
also  more  thought  is  being  given  to  the  kind  or  analysis  of 
the  materials  used  for  the  various  soil  types. 

Snap  Beans 

1.  Anthracnose  Control.  Snap  bean  canning  during  the  past 
five  years  has  increased  rapidly.  Maryland’s  acreage  of  snap 
beans  for  canning  in  1926  was  reported  to  be  3,310  acres;  1930 
reports  give  the  acreagge  as  9,740.  Most  of  the  seed  for  the 
1926  acreage  came  from  the  Eastern  growers.  That  year  there 
were  severe,  and  in  some  instances  almost  complete,  crop  losses, 
due  to  the  anthracnose  disease.  It  had  previously  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  anthracnose  is  seed  borne  and  occurs  readily  in  a 
humid  climate;  in  fact,  the  disease  rarely  occurs  in  the  semi- 
arid  regions,  therefore  these  sections  suggested  themselves  as 
a  logical  locality  for  bean  seed  growing.  This  has  created  a 
general  demand  for  Western  seed,  and  at  present  approximately 
95  per  cent  of  the  seed  used  in  Maryland  originates  in  the  semi- 
arid  regions.  Since  Western  grown  seed  has  come  into  general 
use  crop  losses  from  anthracnose  have  been  the  exception.  The 
Eastern  grown  seed  that  is  being  used  is  usually  bought  by 
canners  because  it  is  cheaper  in  price,  however,  this  usually 
proves  to  be  a  short-sighted  policy  and  poor  economy.  A  wide- 
sr>read  use  of  Western  seed  for  anthracnose  control  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  contributed  to  the  infancy  of  the  industry  in  Maryland 
and  the  tendency  of  canners  to  seek  advice.  Canners  and 
growers  are  not  overburdened  with  a  lot  of  misinformation  in 
respect  to  the  snap  bean  crop,  as  is  often  the  situation  with 
canning  crops  which  have  been  produced  in  a  locality  over  a 
longer  period  of  years. 
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It  was  formerly  thouffht  that  the  disease  did  not  live  oyer  in 
the  soil  or  pass  the  winter  on  bean  vines  or  other  refuse  in  the 
field.  H.  A.  Hunter,  canning  crop  pathologist,  has  rather  defi¬ 
nite  evidence  that  the  disease  will  winter  over  in  the  field  in 
Maryland.  This  discovery  has  a  very  important  bearing  on 
production  practices,  making  ci’op  rotation  a  necessity  for  as¬ 
surance  of  anthracnose  control. 

2.  Fertilization.  Experiments  and  field  tests  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  best  practices  in  regard  to  the  fertilization  of  the 
bean  crop.  It  has  been  found  that  500  to  600  pounds  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  can  be  used  profitably  and  is  ad^uate  for 
securing  the  most  profitable  yield.  Fertilizers  relatively  high 
in  phosphorus,  as  a  4-8-4  or  4-12-4,  has  given  best  results. 

3.  Bean  Beetle  Control.  Mexican  l)ean  beetle  first  became 
of  economic  importance  in  Maryland  in  1929.  Previous  to  that 
year’s  planting  season  canners  and  growers  in  Maryland  were 
thoroughly  informed  by  the  University  of  Maiyland  entomol¬ 
ogists  in  regard  to  methods  and  materials  for  control.  This 
educational  campaign  resulted  in  the  canners  and  growers  being 


Corn 

1.  Suckering.  Removing  the  suckers  from  the  growing  sweet 
corn  has  been  considered  a  necessary  practice  in  some  sections 
of  Maryland  for  many  years.  Growers  have  recently  been 
influenced  to  eliminate  the  practice.  This  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  field  demonstrations  located  in  the  areas 
where  suckering  was  practiced.  These  demonstrations  have 
proved  that  no  benefits  were  derived  in  the  way  of  quality  or 
increased  yield  by  removing  the  suckers,  and  as  a  result  the 
unnecessary  work  has  ben  largely  eliminated  from  the  farm 
program. 

2.  Detasseling  for  Uniform  Maturity.  Dr.  W.  B.  Kemp  is 
credited  with  having  made  appreciable  progress  in  the  way  of 
securing  uniform  maturity  of  certain  strains  of  sweet  corn. 
His  work  consisted  of  detasseling  the  extreme  early  and  late 
maturing  individual  stalks  as  they  appeared  in  the  seed  fields, 
and  later  eliminating  the  seed  from  the  detasseled  individuals. 
This  is  an  effective  and  practical  method  of  seed  com  improve¬ 
ment  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Maryland  canner  who  de- 


sufficiently  well  equipped  to  prevent  a  serious  loss  from  this 
pest  during  the  subsequent  season.  New  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials  are  annuallv  being  tested  by  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  in  comparison  with  those  practices  and  materials  already 
in  use. 

Peas 

1.  Crop  Rotation.  The  importance  of  practicing  a  four  to 
five  year  crop  i-otation  with  cannery  peas  for  the  purpose  of 
disease  control  is  not  information  of  recent  origin.  However, 
the  importance  of  this  practice  has  been  given  greater  empha¬ 
sis  during  the  past  few  years,  and  growers  and  canners  alike 
have  been  urged  to  adopt  it,  with  the  result  that  Maryland 
pea  growers  generally  recognize  the  necessity  for  and  use  a 
satisfactory  crop  rotation,.  This  has  unquestionably  brought 
about  a  decrease  in  the  field  losses  from  both  wilt  and  root  rot 
during  the  past  five  years. 

2.  Time  of  Planting.  Dr.  V.  R.  Boswelll  formerly  associated 
with  the  University  of  Maryland,  recently  completed  an  experi¬ 
ment  that  clearly  demonstrated  the  economic  importance  of 
early  planting  of  cannery  peas.  The  results  of  his  work  have 
been  passed  on  to  the  growers  by  the  extension  service,  and 
seemed  to  influence  field  practice  in  the  right  direction. 

3.  Wilt-resistant  Seed.  A  disease  resistant  selection  of 
Alaska  peas  has  ben  receiving  attention  from  Prof.  Temple  for 
several  years,  and  had  recently  gained  widespread  recognition 
with  experiment  station  investigators  and  satisfactory  prog¬ 
ress  is  bein''  made  by  seedsmen  in  multiplying  this  strain  for 
future  distribution.  Prof.  Temple’s  work  is  probably  known 
to  but  a  few  of  the  Maryland  canners,  and  the  possible  import¬ 
ance  of  the  work  is  not  generally  recognized  by  them.  The  se¬ 
lection  has  been  tested  in  Wisconsin  and  found  to  be  very  re¬ 
sistant  to  wilt.  This  is  a  fact  of  no  little  significance  to 
Maryland  canners  and  growers,  in  that  the  wilt  disease  causes 
considerable  loss  on  Maryland  soil. 


sires  to  produce  his  own  seed  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  supe¬ 
rior  quality.  The  fact  that  this  method  for  securing  uniform 
maturity  in  seed  corn  is  being  used  with  excellent  results  by  at 
least  a  few  large  growers  in  the  Mid- West  should  prove  an  ad¬ 
ditional  recommendation  for  its  adoption  in  Maryland,  The 
main  advantage  to  be  gained  from  eliminating  the  individual 
stalks  which  are  uneven  in  maturity  is  the  increase  in  cut-off 
corn  per  ton,  due,  of  course,  to  having  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  crop  at  the  right  stage  of  maturity  when  harvested. 

3.  Grading  Seed  Corn  for  Size.  The  grading  of  seed  corn 
for  size  before  planting  has  been  generally  recommended  by 
the  Extension  Service,  The  majority  of  corn  canners  in  Mary¬ 
land  have  adopted  the  practice,  and  find  that  it  generally  ac¬ 
complishes  its  purpose,  namely,  a  more  uniform  field  maturity 
of  the  crop. 

4.  New  Strains  and  Varieties.  Dr.  W.  B.  Kemp  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  high  strain  of  Evergreen  corn  that  has  excelled  all 
other  strains  and  varieties  with  which  it  has  been  compared  in 
the  matter  of  yield  under  Maryland  conditions.  This  selection 
should  prove  profitable  for  use  in  Maryland  when  some  slight 
improvements  in  quality  have  been  accomplished.  Incidentally, 
Dr.  Kemn  feels  that  this  can  be  brought  about  with  a  few  more 
years  selection. 

Several  strains  of  hybrid  or  FI  corn  have  been  tested  in  this 
state,  but  have  not  ben  sufficiently  successful  up  to  the  present 
time  to  warrant  any  widespread  adoption  of  this  seed. 

Conclusion 

As  previously  pointed  out  the  University  of  Maryland  has 
been  increasingly  active  with  canning  crops  improvement  from 
the  standpoint  of  both  experimental  and  extension  work.  The 
elforts  put  forth  by  the  Institution  has  met  with  a  most  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  and  ready  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
more  progressive  canners  and  growers.  However,  there  still  re¬ 
mains  a  great  legion  of  anti-progressives  who  have  thus  far  de¬ 
fied  all  efforts  and  have  not  been  made  to  see  the  error  of  their 
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ways.  Just  how  this  class  can  be  reached  is  ever  a  problem; 
however,  it  is  most  apparent  that  there  must  be  no  let  up  in  the 
educational  effort  being  expended  by  the  University,  and  it 
behooves  all  who  are  interested  in  the  canning  industry  in  Mary¬ 
land  to  overlook  no  opportunity  to  bring  about  a  more  wide¬ 
spread  progress  and  enlightenment. 

Mr.  Goodwin  took  occasion  to  thank  the  Association  and  all 
the  members  for  the  splendid  co-operation  he  had  had  in  all  his 
.studies,  but  he  warned  them  that  his  job  is  by  no  means  com¬ 
pleted,  and  he  regretted  to  say  that  the  canners  had  not  taken 
hold  of  the  subjects  which  had  been  studied  out  for  them  as 
they  might  have  been  expected  to  do,  or  as  expediency  would 
seem  to  have  dictated.  He  urged  them  to  make  use  of  the  splen¬ 
did  information  which  the  University  had  put  at  their  disposal. 

Mr.  Albert  Radebaugh  followed  Mr.  Goodwin  along  the  same 
line  and  laughingly  remarked  that  after  fourteen  years  the  can¬ 
ners  in  this  section  had  to  be  told  about  wilt-resistant  tomato 
seed,  adding  that  there  is  no  use  for  such  good  work,  if  it  is  not 
going  to  be  used  and  followed  in  practice. 


in  Agricultual  Education  in  1921.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  actively  connected  with  the  agricultural  im¬ 
provement  program  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
having  served  as  teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture 
for  two  years,  as  County  Agricultural  Agent  for  two 
and  one-half  years,  and  as  Canning  Crop  Specialist 
for  the  University  of  Maryland,  Extension  Service 
since  March  1926. 

Mr.  Goodwin  has  writtten  or  collaborated  in  the 
preparation  of  several  publications,  among  them  the 
following: 

“More  Tomatoes  from  Fewer  Acres.” 

University  of  Maryland  Extension  Bulletin  No.  46. 

“The  Culture  of  Peas  for  Canning.” 

University  of  Maryland  Extension  Bulletin. 


y 


“ROY” 

STRASBURGER 


Strasburgei  &  Siegel 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Another  determined  improvement  refers  to  saving  seed  corn 
wherein  it  has  been  found  that  detasseling  increases  the  yield 
very  perceptibly.  Mr.  Radebaugh  said  very  plainly  that  if  the 
Tri-State  canners  would  follow  the  suggestions  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,  as  they  very  readily  can,  they  nceed  fear  competi 
tion  from  no  one. 

Ur.  L.  L.  Harter,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  spoke  upon 
the  studies  he  has  made  of  Lima  Bean  Seed.  He  gave  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  description  of  the  gathering  of  seed  lima  beans  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Colorado  and  explained  why  he  thougght  much  of  the 
lima  bean  seed  was  so  low  in  germination  (and  it  often  runs  as 
low  as  40  per  cent).  He  gathered  seed  as  it  was  cut  before 
being  thrashed,  and  upon  testing  in  his  hot  houses  at  Washing¬ 
ton  found  it  germinated  90  to  97  per  cent,  and  yet  seed  taken 
from  the  same  gathering,  after  having  been  allowed  to  dry  in 
the  fields  for  two  weeks  before  thrashing,  gave  varying  germina¬ 
tion  tests  of  40,  50  to  60  per  cent.  Better  germination  for  lima 
bean  seed  is  always  found  from  that  obtained  from  arid  sec¬ 
tions.  The  Eastern  grown  lima  bean  seed  is  very  low  in  germi¬ 
nation. 

Lima  beans  are  becoming  such  an  important  item  in  the  Tri- 
State  section  that  this  is  of  vital  importance,  and  no  doubt  Dr. 
Harter  would  gladly  put  at  the  disposal  of  interested  canners  the 
information  he  has  at  hand.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  seed 
would  be  a  little  better  in  germination  this  season  than  usual 
owing  to  the  dry  summer. 

MR.  L.  M.  GOODWIN 

The  staff  of  Agriculturists  attached  to  the  Re¬ 
search  Division  of  the  American  Can  Company 
was  augmented  on  January  1st,  1931  by  the  add'- 
tion  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Goodwin,  who  will  make  his  head- 
uarters  at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Mr.  Goodwin  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 


Canning  Tomatoes — Results  of  Three  Years’  Tests 
of  Varieties.” 

University  of  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  318. 

In  connection  ith  the  expansion  of  the  American 
Can  Company’s  program  of  “Agricultural  Service  to 
Customers,”  Mr.  A.  D.  Radebaugh  will  make  his  head- 
gur.rters  with  the  general  Research  Division  of  the 
American  Can  Company  at  Maywood,  Illinois,  as 
Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Activities.  While  much  of 
Mr.  Radebaugh’s  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  American  Can  Company’s  customers  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  District,  he  will  maintain  close  contact  and  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Mr.  L.  M.  Goodwin  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  Dr.  Fred  W.  Geise  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHEMISTS  AT  THE  CONVENTION 

STRASBURGER  &  Siegel,  located  in  Baltimore,  and 
who  have  been  rapidly  making  a  good  name  for 
themselves  as  analysts  and  consulting  chemists  for 
the  canners,  will  be  at  the  Convention,  and  probably 
kept  constantly  busy  on  consultations  in  their  room. 
No.  2309A,  Stevens  Hotel. 

These  wide-awake  boys  are  not  only  able  to  solve 
your  problems  in  processing,  but  they  have  proved 
themselves  well  able  to  devise  new  formulas  for  new 
products  and  not  merely  the  theory  of  them,  but  the 
definite  recipes,  and,  if  desired,  the  finished  product. 
In  this  sense  they  are  doctors  of  the  industry,  and 
it  might  be  well  for  you  to  seek  their  services  while 
they  are  at  the  Convention. 
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INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS  —  EUMINATE  CHANCE 
USE  APPROVED  INOCUUTION  I 


IN  1931 


To  learn  the  facta 
every  Pea  and  Bean 
Canner  and  Grower  should  read 
the  U.  S.  Report  Carefully 


FOR  DEPENDABLE  RESULTS 
•SUPERIOR  and  PROFITABLE- 

USE 


The  Original  Legume  Inoculator 
on  the  U.  S.  approved  List 


OVER  100  PEA  CANNERS  and 
GROWERS  USED  NITRAGIN  IN 
1930.  MANY  THOUSANDS  OF 
ACRES  WERE  SUCCESSFULLY 
INOCULATED. 


Advance  1931  order*  manifest  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  with  NITRAGIN 
quality  results. 


Both  large  and  small  accounts  have 
found  NITRAGIN  the  cheapest  le¬ 
gume  crop  insurance.  Figure  your 
1931  pack  profits  now  if  you  start 
with 

NITRAGIN ! 

”Has  made  its  way 

the  Way  it’s  made” 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT^ 
OF  AGRICULTURE 
ISSUES 


—  LEGUME  - 

INOCUJ^^^ 

^  f»ocf  reprint  of  Sp«io/ Report 

^  of  U.  S.  Oep't  of  Agriculture, 

-  ...«d  Oc.  i,  1930 


TMAWUHI 

nilHo*’’*^**'***'*'*** 

Co«P.--^amO.C. 

|„for«»o.io«  annually  all  b«nds 

the  Bureau  oI  gwe  a  tai  p  ^ftment  "aa  /  ared  to  the 

he  Department.  The  "  the  u'V  inoculants  comv 

.,ch  brand  '*"''?"5%iative  efficiency  °  n,ajket.  .„;,hout  th« 


In  numev  v.-  .he  proper  organic*- 

ais  equalled  absence  ol  th  P  introduce  organ- 

Along  w'lb  “*'distrffiution  has  been  helore  planting 

s' t.w » •“ 


Washington 

Vindicates 

NITRAGIN’S 

STAND 

Against  Dry 

INOCULi^TS 

and 

PREINOCULATION 
and  Advises  the 
use  of 

MOIST 

INOCULANTS 

(such  as  NITRAGIN) 

APPLIED  with 
WATER 


NITRAGIN 


'  30?S-40%  ' 

Moisture  Content- 

The  Original 
Inoculator 

PACKED  MOIST 
^  STAYS  MOIST 


NlTRAGIN~NOT  A  DRY  DUST  INOCULANT 

Contains  30%-10%  moisture  when  used.  Packed  in  1,  2  and  5  Acre  size  ventilated 
tins.  The  moist  soil-like  carrier  is  an  ideal  home  for  its  billions  of  selected 
leirume  jrernis.  Directions  on  each  can  recommend  usinjr  water  for  best  results. 
It  is  the  easiest  way  because  it  is  the  only  way  to  mix  thoroly. 

Has  served  the  American  Farmer  for  over  33  years. 


THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY,  INC.  KUSS"  "i'l.SS.S 


Write  For  Special 
NITRAGIN  CANNER 
CONSIGNMENT  PLAN 
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1930  PACKS  OF  GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS 


GREEN  BEANS 

(All  Kinds) 

1927  1928  1929  1930 

Cases  Cases  Cases  C((ses 

Alabama  .  14,080  (a)  (a)  («) 

Arkansas  .  132.537  180,928  216,026  156,254 

California  .  121,114  157,497  262,141  237,858 

Colorado  .  193,102  213,802  578,195  553,38(i 

Delaware  .  82,772  165,492  265,535  142,69(1 

Illinois  .  18,434  32,922  39,934  29,286 

Indiana  .  71,477  130,856  303,637  204,308 

Iowa  .  (w)  (a)  92,325  63,498 

Kentucky  .  13,697  26,730  18,544  (o ) 

Louisiana  .  (o)  (o)  120,550  131,061 

Maine  .  103,093  149,396  199,284  227,588 

Maryland  .  1,157,659  1,105,950  1,396,807  778,778 

Michigan  .  180,062  311,583  289,212  307,076 

Mississippi  .  105,992  69,846  131,441  260,096 

Missouri  .  30,475  59,240  51,703  48,102 

New  York  .  692,834  798,275  1,027,689  1,026,048 

Ohio  .  (a)  (a)  18,862  22,304 

Oklahoma  .  (o)  29,874  24,659  17,641 

Oregon  .  65,471  110,649  214,082  260,807 

Pennsylvania  .  220,216  320,106  383,497  328,870 

South  Carolina  .  (a)  (a)  86,395  161,160 

Tennessee  .  142,887  179,121  228,782  141,646 

Texas  .  (o)  46,474  (o)  122,947 

Utah  .  132,864  152,997  229,202  332,814 

Virginia  .  25,742  54,481  42,746  (o) 

Washington  .  59,213  117,020  193,505  250,440 

Wisconsin  .  314,704  567,665  051,465  676,559 

All  other  States .  158,818  246,208  179,127  258,259 

Total .  4,037,303  5,227,112  7,245,345  6,739,482 


(a)  Included  in  all  other  States. 


1930  PA('KS  OF  GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS 
WAX  BEANS 

1927  1928  1929  1930 

Cases  Cases  Cases  Cases 

{a)  45,605  118,970  141,981 

(o)  (a)  51,092  98,631 

40,274  44,874  54,816  43,780 

72,164  138,065  163,527  189,016 

192,823  353,243  447,306  467,601 

(o)  (o)  15,809  24,233 

213,492  308,583  331,012  418,677 

120,711  97,838  97,480  127,457 

Total  .  639,464  988,208  1,283,612  1,511,366 


HAROLD  R.  MUENCH 

Sa/es  manager 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Co. 
Cedaiburg,  Wis. 


Colorado  . 

Maine  . 

Maryland  . 

Michigan  . 

New  York  . 

Pennsylvania  .... 

IVisconsin  . 

All  other  States 


Superior^'lkga, 

Inocu&tor 


More 


Urbana  Culture  Produces  Best  Results 


Applied  by  the  Sure  Method 
Clean  to  Handle 


Contains  Field  Tested  Superior 
Nitrogen-gathering  Strains 


The 

Urbana 

Laboratories 

Urbana,  Illinois 


Other  Scientific  Products 


FOR  SOIL  ACIDITY 


FOR  NITROGEN  AND  POTASH 


HI-LO-FOSFATE 

FOR  AVAILABLE  PHOSPHATES 
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31  More 
Last  Season 


Kiefer  Rotary  Vacuum 
Catsup  Filler 

31  more  installations  of  Kiefer  Catsup 
Fillers  (added  to  the  many  previously  in 
operation)  -  -  where  catsup  is  now  filled 
at  lower  cost  -  -  with  less  trouble  -  -  with 
better  results. 

No  slop  or  waste  of  catsup. 

No  filling  of  bad  bottles. 

A  solid  pack. 

Uniform  fill. 

Machine  cleaned  in  five  or  ten  minutes  at 
the  end  of  the  day  without  taking  anything 
apart. 

Negligible  upkeep  cost. 


_ _  .  -‘f 

n 

jg 

i 

See  this  Machine 

AT  THE 

Canners  Convention 

Our  Booths  Nos.  92-93-94 

At  Foot  of  Stairs 

See  also: 

The  new  Kiefer  High  Speed  Visco  Filling 
Machine — for  mayonnaise  -  -  apple  butter  -  - 
mustard  -  -  etc.  Up  to  1 20  jars  a  minute,  cleanly, 
accurately,  solidly  filled. 

The  Kiefer  Automatic  Bottle  Sterilizer. 

The  Kiefer  Piston  Type  Visco  Filling  Ma¬ 
chine — for  preserves  -  -  jelly  -  -  jams  -  -  crushed 
fruit,  etc. 

Consult  us  regarding  equipments  for  fill¬ 
ing  and  Packaging  any  kind  of  liquid  or 
semi-liquid  food  products. 


The  Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Company 

Cincinnati,  O. 
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CANNING  AND  PRESERVING  CENSUS  FOR  1929 

Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Pickles,  Jellies,  Preserves, 
and  Sauces. 

By  the  BUREAU  OP  the  Census 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
WASHINGTON 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  announces  that,  according  to  a 
preliminary  tabulation  of  data  collected  in  the  Census  of 
Manufactures  taken  in  1930,  the  total  value  (at  f.  o,  b. 
factory  prices)  of  the  output  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
pickles,  preserves,  sauces,  and  related  products  in  the  United 
States  in  1929  amounted  to  $709,361,875,  an  increase  of  28.1  per 
cent  as  compared  with  $553,925,051  reported  for  1927,  the  last 
preceding  census  year.  The  1929  total  is  made  up  as  follows: 
Canned  vegetables  and  soups,  130,295,555  cases,  valued  at  $321,- 
004,289;  canned  fruits,  32,740,675  cases,  $136,265,894;  dried 
fruits  (factory  production),  932,360,902  pounds,  $75,176,173; 
pickles,  sauces,  etc.,  $132,841,710;  and  jellies,  preserves,  and 
jams,  $44,073,809. 


Of  the  total  value  for  1929,  $696,589,636  was  contributed  by 
establishments  engaged  primarily  in  canning  and  preserving, 
and  the  remaining  $12,772,239  represents  the  value  of  cann^ 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  reported  as  secondary  products  by  estab¬ 
lishments  engaged  primarily  in  other  lines  of  industry. 

This  industry,  as  defined  for  census  purposes,  embraces  estab¬ 
lishments  engaged  wholly  or  principally  in  canning  and  preserv¬ 
ing  fruits  and  vegetables;  in  preserving  and  drying  fruits  and 
vegetables;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  preserves,  jellies,  pickles, 
sauces,  dressings,  ketchup,  prepared  mustard,  etc. 

The  statistics  for  1929  and  1927  are  summarized  in  Table  1, 
and  detailed  product  statistics  are  given  in  Table  2.  The  figures 
for  1929  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  revision. 


Table  1. — Summary  for  the  Industry:  1929  and  1927 


Per 

cent  of 

1929 

1927  increase 

Number  of  establishments . 

2,882 

2,436 

18.3 

Wage  earners  (average  for 

the  year)*  . 

97,261 

80,924 

20.2 

Wages  t  . 

.  $69,036,503 

$62,309,660 

10.8 

Cost  of  materials,  containers 

for  products,  fuel,  and  pur- 

chased  electric  current  t . 

$457,124,143 

$355,185,602 

28.7 

Products,  total  value  t . 

,$742,448,106 

$572,345,862 

29.7 

Canned  and  preserved  prod- 

ucts  . 

$696,589,636 

$540,449,235 

28.9 

Other  products . 

..  $45,858,470 

$31,896,627 

43.8 

Value  added  by  manufacture! 

.$285,323,963 

$217,160,260 

31.4 

♦  Not  including-  salaried  employees.  The  average  number  of  wage 
earners  is  based  on  the  numbers  reported  for  the  several  bonths  of  the 


year.  This  average  some-what  exceeds  the  number  that  would  have 
been  required  for  the  work  performed  if  all  had  been  continuously 
employed  throughout  the  year,  because  of  the  fact  that  manufacturers 
report  the  numbers  employed  on  or  about  the  15th  day  of  each  month, 
as  shown  by  the  pay  rolls,  usually  taking  no  account  of  the  possibility 
that  some  or  all  of  the  wage  earners  may  have  been  on  part  time  or 
for  some  other  reason  may  not  actually  have  worked  the  entire  month. 
Thus  in  some  cases  the  number  reported  for  a  given  month  exceeds  the 
average  for  that  month. 

t  Manufacturers’  profits  can  not  be  calculated  from  the  census 
figures  because  no  data  are  collected  for  certain  expense  items,  such 
as  interest  on  investment,  rent,  depreciation,  taxes,  insurance  and 
advertising. 

t  Value  of  products  less  co.st  of  materials,  containers  for  products, 
fuel  and  purchased  electric  current. 

Table  2. — Canning  and  Preserving:  Fruits  and  Vegetables; 

Jellies,  Preserves,  and  Sauces — Production  by  Kind, 
Quantity,  and  Value:  1929  and  1927 

1929  1927 

Canned  and  processed  vegetables  and 
fruits,  pickles,  sauces,  preserves, 
jams  and  jellies,  all  industries,  ag¬ 
gregate  value  . $709,361,875  *$553,925,051 

Made  in  the  canning  and  preserving 

industry,  total  value . $696,589,636  *$540,449,235 

Made  as  secondary  products  of  other 

industries,  total  value .  $12,772,239  $13,475,816 

Canned  vegetables  and  soups: 

Total  number  of  cases .  130,295,555  97,387,699 

Total  value  . $321,004,289  $234,340,243 

Beans,  with  pork,  with  sauce,  and  baked — 


Number  of  cases . 

Total  value  . 

Beans,  other  than  those  above — 

Total  number  of  cases . . 

Total  value  . 

Beans,  green — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

Beans,  wax — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

Beans,  lima — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

17,190,849 

$35,529,468 

13,820,413 

$32,781,152 

7,031,967 

$15,979,007 

1,239,040 

$3,399,388 

1,229,063 

$3,505,543 

17,886,709 

$34,959,053 

7,473,029 

$18,110,241 

4,130,634 

$10,658,995 

698,305 

$1,952,902 

(1) 

Beans,  other — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

4,320,343 

$9,897,214 

2,644,090 

$5,498,344 

Peas — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

17,285,384 

$43,936,198 

13,084,793 

$34,030,864 

Tomatoes — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

19,906,320 

$39,531,375 

18,229,068 

$33,813,525 

Corn — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

16,593,484 

$36,545,673 

10,254,706 

$22,855,387 

Asparagus — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

2,727,221 

$15,463,623 

2,176,755 

$12,201,729 

Spinach — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

4,814,521 

$12,130,501 

2,462,190 

$6,225,106 

Kraut  t — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

3,999,260 

$8,350,668 

3,100,929 

$5,460,115 

Spaghetti — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

4,233,193 

$8,311,526 

2,750,501 

$6,060,844 

Tomato  Pulp  t — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

2,877,177 

$5,269,203 

2,459,462 

$3,861,253 

Beets — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

1,908,455 

$4,571,179 

815,182 

$2,049,701 

Pumpkin  and  Squash — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

2,421,135 

$4,211,719 

1,093,954 

$1,984,189 

Tomato  Paste — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

569,360 

$3,481,261 

437,834 

$2,298,186 

Tomato  Sauce — 

Number  of  cases . 

949,481 

410,209 

$1,083,523 

Value  . 

.  $2,540,541 

Hominy — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

.  1,765,324 

.  $2,531,737 

1,694,726 

$2,180,302 
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Let  the  Hydro  Geared  Grader 
take  all  your  troubles  off  your 
hands. 

The  Hydro  Geared  Grader  is 

/ 

fool  proof.  Just  start  it  in  the 
morning  and  know  that  it  will 
grade  your  peas  accurate] y, 
with  no  further  attention  all 
day. 

We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  of 
many  satisfied  users,  and  you 
can  ask  THEM. 

fV rite  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Urschel  Bean  Cutter 

for 

Fewer  Short  Ends 


See  it  at  the  Convention 

Booth  No.  75 
Machinery  Hall 


Wm.  E.  Urschel 

The  Urschel  Laboratories 
158  S.  Napoleon  St. 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 


LABELS 


— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 


Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 
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Pimentos — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

Vegetables,  mixed — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

Succotash — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

Sweet  Potatoes — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

Greens,  other  than  spinach — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

Other  canned  vegetables,  canned 
soups,  and  dried  and  dehydrated 
vegetables — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 


506,012 

$2,014,405 

764,482 

$1,803,300 


289,727 

$770,659 

295,243 

$715,568 

249,655 

$569,000 


17,128,859 

$59,945,533 


486,611 

$2,069,096 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

12,571,041 

$45,097,129 


Canned  fruits: 


Total  number  of  cases . 

.  32,740,675 

27,564,341 

$101,730,609 

11,305,057 

$36,235,437 

2,953,502 

$13,066,554 

3,099,357 

$12,256,317 

1,229,386 

$6,490,065 

Total  value  . 

. $136,265,894 

Peaches — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

Pears — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

Apricots — 

Number  of  cases . . 

Value  . 

Cherries — 

Total  number  of  cases . 

Total  value  . 

.  8,722,620 

.  $35,672,165 

.  4,859,754 

.  $24,195,676 

.  4,203,294 

.  $16,884,232 

.  2,123,987 

.  $11,689,004 

Cherries,  sweet — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

.  1,002,009 

.  $5,999,738 

(1) 

Cherries,  sour — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

.  1,121,978 

.  $5,689,266 

(1) 

Fruits  for  Salad — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

.  1,679,889 

.  $11,005,353 

1,101,188 

$7,574,856 

Berries — 

Total  number  of  cases . 

Total  value  . 

.  2,427,913 

.  $10,414,302 

2,374,588 

$9,806,725 

Raspberries — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

.  602,653 

.  $3,233,740 

528,546 

$2,614,413 

Strawberries — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

.  403,194 

.  $2,418,139 

(1) 

Blackberries — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

.  842,604 

.  $2,414,095 

626,333 

$1,725,073 

Loganberries — 

Number  of  cases . 

Value  . 

.  358,807 

.  $1,319,463 

441,199 

$1,641,434 

Blueberries — 


Number  of  cases . 

147,134 

(1) 

Value  . 

$806,468 

Other  Berries — 

Number  of  cases . 

73,521 

778,510 

Value  . 

$222,397 

$3,825,805 

Apples — 

Number  of  cases . 

3,540,275 

2,939,031 

Value  . 

$7,798,111 

$5,895,138 

Olives,  ripe  ** — 

Number  of  cases . 

933,972 

458,289 

Value  . 

$4,575,118 

$2,808,238 

Grapefruit — 

Number  of  cases . 

1,174,823 

455,093 

Value  . 

$4,136,893 

$1,758,637 

Prunes — 

Number  of  cases . 

1,069,134 

518,706 

Value  . 

$3,225,100 

$1,530,949 

Apple  Sauce — 

Number  of  cases . . 

903,391 

(1) 

Value  . 

$2,446,796 

Plums — 

Number  of  cases . 

170,542 

223,955 

•  Value  . 

$558,993 

$685,749 

Grape-fruit  Juice — 

Number  of  cases . 

115,708 

(1) 

Value  . 

$490,490 

Other  canned  fruits — 

Number  of  cases . 

815,373 

906,189 

Value  . 

$3,073,661 

$3,621,944 

Diied  Fruits: 

Total  pounds  . 

932,360,902 

1,012,795,660 

Total  value  . 

$75,176,173 

$64,167,036 

Prunes — 

Pounds  . . 

347,349,407 

438,885,640 

Value  . 

$30,361,569 

$23,737,732 

Raisins — 

Pounds  . 

419,228,326 

435,291,836 

Value  . 

$23,381,926 

$25,823,583 

Apricots — 

Pounds  . 

42,590,923 

36,754,815 

Value  . 

$7,249,450 

$5,438,911 

Apples — 

Pounds  . 

42,938,666 

22,252,515 

Value  . 

$5,030,080 

$2,228,393 

Peaches — 

Pounds  . 

35,141,539 

38,037,912 

Value  . 

$4,236,797 

$3,894,975 

Figs— 

Pounds  . 

26,764,896 

(1) 

Value  . 

$2,561,035 

Other  dried  fruits — 

Pounds  . 

18,347,145 

41,572,942 

Value  . 

$2,355,316 

$3,043,442 

Preserves,  jams,  jellies,  and  fruit  but- 

ters,  total  value . 

$44,073,809 

$37,682,393 

Pickles,  sauces,  salad  dressing. 

etc.. 

ketchup,  and  prepared  horse-radish. 

total  value  . 

. $132,841,710 

$116,004,770 

Salad  dressings  and  salad  oils. 

total 

value  . 

$41,215,558 

$34,996,882 

Cooked  . 

$2,488,039 

$691,016 

Mayonnaise  . 

$31,036,693 

$27,099,024 

Other  raw  dressings  and 

salad 

oils  . 

$7,690,826 

$7,206,842 

Pickles  . 

$34,528,413 

$32,979,816 

Ketchup  . 

$24,317,468 

$20,236,807 

Sauces,  prepared  mustard,  prepared 

horseradish,  etc . 

.  $17,910,621 

$19,567,254 

Olives,  bottled  and  in  bulk  ***.... 

$9,783,599 

$4,856,785 

Kraut  in  bulk  § . 

$4,196,902 

$2,974,429 

Tomato  Pulp,  in  bulk  H . 

$889,149 

$392,797 

*  Revised  to  exclude  data  for  canned  1 

Ish  and  other 

seafood.  Such 

data  were  ineUuled  in  the  1927  report  as  originally  published. 

(1)  Not  rei)f)rted  separately. 

t  See  also  "Kraut  in  bulk,”  under  “Pickles,  sauces,  etc.” 
t  See  al.so  "Tomato  pulp  in  bulk,”  under  “Pickles,  sauces,  etc.” 

•*  Sec  also  “Olives,  bottled  and  in  ljulk,”  under  “Pickles,  sauces,  etc.” 
•**  .Sec  also  “Olives,  ripe,”  under  “Canned  fruits.” 

S  See  also  “Kraut,”  under  “Canned  vegetables  and  soups.” 
fT  See  also  “Tomato  pulp,”  under  “Canned  vegetables  and  soups.” 
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LANDRETH’S  SEEDS 


CANNERS’  VARIETIES 

EARLY  RIPENERS 

The  Landreth  .  $  4.50 

Earliana .  2.75 

Bonny  Best .  2.75 

Chalk’s  Jewel .  2.75 

John  Baer .  2.75 

Marglobe . 4.50 


MEDIUM  RIPENERS 

Delaware  Beauty  . 

Bloomsdale . 


LATE  RIPENERS 

Landreths*  Red  Rock . 

Stone . . . . 

Greater  Baltimore . 

Radibaugh  Special,  True  Stock... 


CERTIFIED  TOMATO 
SEED 

We  induced  the  Pennsylvania  State  Govern¬ 
ment  this  year  to  certify  our  Tomato  Seed,  the 
first  time  they  have  certified  Tomato,  and  they 
certified  ours  only.  We  are  the  only  Seedsmen 
growing  Tomato  Seeds  in  Pennsylvania,  having 
the  right  to  sell  Certified  Tomato  Seed.  They  chose 
the  three  varieties  Certified— Marglobe,  Greater 
Baltimore  and  Bonny  Best.  They  would  not 
certify  more  than  three  varieties  as  they  said 
our  acreage  was  too  large  to  do  more  the  first 
year.  Next  year  we  hope  they  will  certify  ad¬ 
ditional  varieties.  There  is  no  better  Seed  in 
existence  than  this  Certified  Seed.  Our  price 
on  Marglobe  is  $5.50,  on  Greater  Baltimore  and 
Bonny  Best  $4.00.  This  Seed  will  bear  the 
Government  Seal  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  is  sold  only  in  J  and  J  lb.  blue,  lithographed 
packages. 

TOMATO-“The  Landreth” 

Price  $4.50  per  pound 

The  Landreth  is  as  red  as  The  Landreth ’s  Red  Rock 
and  two  weeks  earlier,  ripening  about  the  time  of  the 
(larliana. 

The  vine  is  short  stemmed,  unusually  healthy,  aston¬ 
ishingly  productive.  The  shape  of  the  fruit  is  full  bot¬ 
tomed,  that  is,  round  at  the  bottom,  free  from  cracks,  with 
very  little  cavity  at  the  stem  end. 

FUTURE  SEEDS  OR  1931 
CROP  SEEDS 

Write  us  what  you  want  in  future  Seeds  and  we  will 
quote,  meeting  the  prices  of  other  reliable  houses. 

Write  us  for  prices  on  Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Cucum¬ 
ber,  Beet,  Tomato  or  other  seeds  for  delivery  after 

the  1931  Crop  is  harvested. 

MARGLOBE 

The  Marglobe  Tomato  is  globe  in  shape,  red  in  color. 
It  is  early.  It  is  a  very  shy  seeder;  consequently  is  very 
meaty.  The  walls  are  thick.  It  is  a  good'tomato  for  ship¬ 
ping  and  is  a  wonderful  processed  tomato.  We  recom¬ 
mend  it  highly. 


SPOT  SEEDS 

If  you  need  any  other  varieties  of  Seeds  for  spot  shipment.  Spring  planting,  we  hope 
before  buying  elsewhere  you  will  take  the  matter  up  with  us  and  at  least  allow  us  to  quote  you. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 

BUSINESS  FOUND  1784 

The  Oldest  Seed  House  in  America - 147  Years  in  the  Seed  Business 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Growing  Sweet  Corn  For  The  Cannery 

By  J.  H,  Beattie 

Associate  Horticulturist,  Office  of  Horticultural  Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agr. 

Bulletin  No.  1634 


(Continued  from  last  week) 


PLANTING 

Grading  the  Seed — Experimental  and  practical  re¬ 
sults  have  shown  it  to  be  desirable  to  grade  sweet  corn 
seed  according  to  size  before  planting,  and  to  plant  the 
different  grades  in  separate  blocks  in  the  field.  The 
shelled  seed  is  usually  passed  through  a  grader,  which 
separates  it  into  two  sizes,  large  and  small.  Many  can- 
ners  who  possess  pea-cleaning  machines  have  adapted 
them  to  the  grading  of  com,  and  others  have  used 
small  seed  com  graders  found  on  the  market. 

The  larger  kernels  produce  a  better  stand  and  larger, 
stronger  plants  which  reach  the  canning  stage  two  or 
three  days  earlier  than  those  from  small  seed.  Plant¬ 
ing  the  two  grades  in  separate  blocks  in  the  field  gives 
more  uniform  stands,  and  when  this  method  is  fol¬ 
lowed  the  uniformity  of  reaching  the  canning  stage 
within  each  block  is  definitely  suiDerior  to  results  ob¬ 
tained  with  seed  of  mixed  sizes.  The  same  planter 
plates  should  be  used  for  both  sizes  of  seed,  even 
though  a  larger  number  of  small  kernels  will  be  plant¬ 
ed.  The  probabiity  of  a  poorer  stand  from  the  small 
kernels  makes  it  advisable  to  plant  a  larger  number. 
The  weight  of  seed  planted  per  acre  will  not  be  mate¬ 
rially  different. 

Time  of  Planting — ^The  planting  of  sweet  corn  is  or¬ 
dinarily  deferred  until  warm,  settled  weather  is  as¬ 
sured,  because  of  the  inability  of  the  seed  to  germinate 
properly  when  placed  too  early  in  cold,  wet  soil.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  prairie  states  and  in  those  around  the  Great 
Lakes  it  is  a  common  practice  on  sufficiently  dry  soils 
to  risk  an  early  planting  to  insure  a  crop  before  the 
early  fall  frosts.  The  best  corn  is  usually  the  result  of 
moderately  early  planting  combined  with  good  soil 
preparation.  The  exact  date  of  planting  will  vary,  and 
it  is  normallv  determined  in  conference  with  the  fac¬ 
tory  operator  who  seeks  a  long,  uniform  maturing  of 
the  crop  in  order  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  schedule. 

Planting  Systems — Systems  followed  in  the  planting 
of  sweet  com  for  a  given  locality  are  usually  identical 
with  those  of  field  corn.  Drilling  the  seed  so  that  the 
plants  will  stand  singly  in  rows  rather  than  in  hills  is 
an  accepted  practice  in  some  sections.  This  method  of 
planting  may  be  especially  desirable  on  hillsides  or  on 
rocky,  stumpy  ground,  following  either  the  contour  or 
a  straight  line.  When  a  checkrow  planter  is  used,  ker¬ 
nels  are  dropped  in  a  hill,  the  number  per  hill  and  the 
interval  between  hills  being  regulated  by  the  dropping 
device  of  the  planter.  The  hills  are  so  aligned  that 
straight  rows  are  formed  at  right  angles  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  planted  rows.  Since  cultivation  can  be  al¬ 
ternated  in  direction  in  a  checked  field,  the  grower  can 


keep  the  entire  soil  surface  free  from  weeds  and  in 
good  condition  with  the  minimum  amount  of  hand- 
hoeing.  This  system  is  best  adapted  to  nearly  level 
fields  that  are  comparatively  free  from  obstructions. 

Planting  Depths  and  Distances — The  depth  of  seed¬ 
ing  will  be  governed  by  the  nature  and  moisture  con¬ 
tent  of  the  soil.  In  heavy  clay  soils  or  those  especialy 
retentive  of  moisture  a  depth  of  1  to  II/2  inches  seems 
suitable  in  most  localities.  In  loams  or  sandy  loams 
IV2  to  2  inches  is  recommended,  but  when  the  soils  are 
very  light,  hard  or  dry,  or  when  the  area  is  subject  to 
drought  the  depth  should  be  increased.  However,  if 
corn  is  planted  too  deep,  the  young  seedling  will  be  ex¬ 
hausted  before  the  leaves  can  start  vigorous  growth 
above  ground. 

The  rate  of  seeding  will  be  influenced  by  the  planting 
distance,  by  the  locality,  by  the  variety,  and  by  the 
richness  of  the  land,  varying  from  about  10  to  15  lbs. 
of  seed  per  acre.  More  kernels  can  be  planted  per  hill 
on  strong  land  than  on  thin  land,  but  in  most  important 
sweet  corn  growing  regions  three  to  four  stalks  per  hill 
have  given  the  best  returns  at  the  usual  spacing.  It 
may  be  advisable  to  drop  more  kernels  than  the  actual 
number  of  stalks  desired  to  compensate  for  losses  from 
insects  and  other  causes.  Too  many  stalks  per  hill  will 
reduce  the  size  and  the  total  yield  of  ears. 

Sweet  corn  does  not  grow  as  tall  as  field  corn,  and  it 
is  sometimes  grown  closer  together  than  the  field  types. 
The  distance  between  rows  and  between  stalks  and 
hills  affects  to  some  degree  the  yield  per  acre.  Plants 
spaced  too  close  together  give  a  decreased  yield  of  ears 
and  an  increased  weight  of  stover,  while  if  the  plant¬ 
ing  is  too  sparse  both  will  be  reduced'.  Short  growing 
and  early  varieties  may  be  planted  30  to  36  inches 
apart,  and  the  medium  or  large  growing  varieties  36  to 
42  inches.  If  the  seed  is  drilled,  single  stalks  should 
stand  12  to  15  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and  if  in  hills 
they  should  be  from  28  to  36  inches  apart.  Rich  soils 
having  amole  moisture  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  ears  will  also  bear  thicker  planting.  The  proper 
planting  distance  is  another  question  that  must  be  an¬ 
swered  differently  in  different  localities. 

Some  canning  concerns  insist  that  the  grower  sepa¬ 
rate  the  plantings  of  white  and  yellow  varieties  of 
sweet  corn.  Since  this  crop  is  wind-pollinated,  the 
white  ears  may  be  exposed  to  cross-pollination  with  a 
yellow  variety.  The  kernel  color  of  a  yellow  pollen 
parent  becomes  evident  the  same  season  that  the  cross¬ 
ing  occurs  so  that  if  pollen  from  a  hollow  variety 
reaches  the  silks  of  a  white  variety  the  white  ears 
may  show  some  yellow  kernels  at  harvest  tima  If  a 
yellow  variety  is  exposed  to  the  pollen  of  a  white  va- 
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HANSEN 
HIGH  SPEED 
PEA  and  BEAN  FILLERS 


Continuous  operation  at  high 
speed  means  short  life  unless  your 
Filler  is  built  to  meet  this  latest  de¬ 
mand.  Hansen  Fillers  are  built  to 
meet  it.  They  are  so  well  balanced 
that  a  quick  tug  on  the  handwheel 
will  cause  them  to  spin  several  revo¬ 
lutions.  Their  well  fitted  bearings 
with  Monel  Metal  shafts  properly  lub¬ 
ricated  offer  no  resistance  which 
means  “no  wear.”  Super-design,  su¬ 
perior  material  and  workmanship 
make  Hansen  Fillers  “long  lived” 
high-speed  Fillers. 

But,  speed  isn’t  all.  The  New  Han¬ 
sen  handles  the  tenderest  sweet  Pea 
amazingly  well.  Its  unique  hopper 
takes  care  of  that.  One  hopper  side  is 
active  and  the  other  stationary  pre¬ 
venting  peas  from  “bridging”  and  in¬ 
suring  uniformly  filled  cans. 

It  has  separate  adjustments  too  for 


regulating  the  quantity  of  peas  and 
brine.  Both  are  conveniently  located 
within  the  operator’s  reach. 

A  large  discharge  disc,  no  funnel 
rubbers  and  friction  clutch  are  also 
features  of  this  new  “high-speed” 
Hansen  Filler. 

Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Fillers  are 
ideal  for  handling  peas,  pork  and 
beans,  baked  beans,  kidney  beans, 
lima  beans,  hominy,  whole  grain  corn 
and  many  other  products.  The  Filler 
for  minimum  sized  cans  is  adaptable 
for  handling  all  sizes  from  number 
fifty-fives  to  number  threes  inclusive. 
Another  Filler  is  built  especially  for 
number  ten  can. 

Before  purchasing  filling  machines 
for  next  season  you  should  learn  all 
about  this  new  Hansen.  Write  for 
our  general  catalog. 


I 


96  HAMILTON  STREET,  CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 

Manufacturers  of 


Hansen  Sanitary  Conveyor  Boot 
Hansen  Quality  Pea  Grader 
Hansen  Four  Roll  Beet  Topper 
Hansen  Sanitary  Gallon  Filler 


Hansen  Whole  Grain  Corn  Cutter 
Hansen  Automatic  Tomato  Filler 
Hansen  Chili  Con  Came  Filler 


Hansen  Corn  Cooker  Filler 
Hansen  Pea  and  Bean  Filler 
Hansen  Fruit  and  Veitetable  Filler 
Hansen  Sanitary  Kraut  Filler 
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riety,  no  effect  will  be  seen  in  the  resulting  ears.  How¬ 
ever,  if  these  ears  are  used  for  seed,  white  kerneled 
plants  may  appear  among  the  yellow  planting.  When 
the  com  is  to  be  used  in  the  factory  the  white  varieties 
should  be  planted  some  distance  away  from  and  to  the 
windward  of  the  yellow  strains,  because  the  canner  will 
reject  all  white  ears  showing  yellow  kernels.  When¬ 
ever  sweet  corn  is  grown  for  seed  the  two  types  should 
be  widely  separated. 

Replanting — It  is  a  waste  of  land  and  of  labor  to 
carr’’^  a  poor  stand  through  to  the  harvesting  period. 
Whether  to  replant  or  not  depends  upon  whether  there 
will  be  a  sufficient  time  after  replanting  for  the  crop  to 
reach  proper  maturity  before  frost.  As  a  rule  it  does 
not  pay  to  replant  an  occasional  hill,  because  of  the  re¬ 
tarded  grow'th  and  poor  yield  resulting  from  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  adjacent  plants.  If  the  stand  is  so  poor 
that  replanting  is  advisable,  the  soil  should  be  disked 


O.  J.  SAWIN 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


and  the  whole  field  replanted.  Interplanting  between 
the  rows  without  destroying  the  old  crop  results  in  a 
w^eedy  replanted  crop  and  is  of  doubtful  value. 

CULTIVATION  AND  CARE 

The  advantages  of  early  planting  may  be  lost  unless 
it  is  promptly  follow^ed  by  cultivation,  for  the  growth 
of  the  crop  may  be  seriously  harmed  if  a  hard  soil  crust 
interferes  with  the  emergence  of  the  seedlings,  or  if 
w’eed  growth  is  allow^ed  to  rob  the  crop  of  moisture  and 
nutrients.  Sweet  com  does  not  differ  materially  from 
field  corn  in  its  cultural  requirements. 

Soon  after  planting,  before  the  com  is  up,  all  weeds 
that  have  started  should  be  destroyed  by  shallow  har¬ 
rowing  or  by  the  use  of  a  rotary  hoe  or  other  suitable 
shallow  tillage  implement.  This  preliminary  cultivat¬ 
ing  or  weeding  also  breaks  up  a  hard  crust  that  might 
interfere  wdth  the  young  seedlings.  It  is  a  simple, 
rapid,  effective  and  inexpensive  method  of  holding 
weeds  in  check  until  the  corn  is  5  or  6  inches  hieh. 
Thorough  w^eed  control  up  to  this  time  by  such  a  meth¬ 
od  greatly  reduces  the  cost  and  increases  the  efficiency 
of  later  cultivation. 


Shallow  cultivation  as  a  rule  has  proved  to  be  more 
satisfactory  than  deep  cultivation.  Deep  culture  tends 
to  break  the  roots  of  the  com  plant,  thereby  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  absorption  of  water  and  plant  food.  While  the 
plant  may  produce  new  roots,  this  can  be  done  only  at 
the  expense  of  ear  and  fodder  production.  Deep  culti¬ 
vation  should  be  used  only  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  growth  of  the  crop  and  after  extensive  rains  have 
packed  the  soil.  A  shallow  soil  mulch  of  from  1  to  2 
inches  in  depth  should  destroy  all  weeds  without  injur¬ 
ing  the  roots  of  the  crop. 

The  number  of  cultivations  necessary  will  depend 
upon  local  conditions.  The  cultivator  should  be  used 
following  a  rain  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry  enough  to 
permit  stirring  without  injury  to  its  texture.  The  soil 
mulch  should  be  promptly  restored  to  prevent  the  bak¬ 
ing  of  the  surface  soil  and  to  destroy  weed  seedlings  be¬ 
fore  they  have  become  firmly  established.  If  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  control  weeds,  shallow  tillage  should 
be  continued  through  the  tasseling  period.  It  is  some- 
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WALTER  SINGER 

Sccy-  Tres. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Co. 
Cedaiburg,  Wis, 


times  profitable  to  remove  occasional  weeds  by  hand 
hoeing  even  as  late  as  the  silking  time  of  the  corn. 
Often  the  grower  will  sow  a  catch  crop  for  late  pastur¬ 
age,  cover  crops  or  winter  wheat  or  rye,  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  into  the  soil  with  the  last  cultivation. 

A  choice  from  among  the  many  types  of  cultivators 
that  are  available  should  depend  upon  local  conditions. 
The  use  and  advantages  of  several  good  types  of  culti¬ 
vators  are  explained  in  Farmers’  Bulletin  414,  Corn 
Cultivation. 

Removing  the  suckers  from  the  base  of  sweet  corn 
plants  is  an  old  practice  based  on  the  belief  that  their 
removal  increases  the  yield  and  size  of  the  ear  and  pro¬ 
motes  earliness.  Recent  experimental  work  shows  that 
plants  suckered  early  produced  no  greater  number  of 
ears  and  no  higher  yield  by  weight  than  those  not 
suckered.  In  fact,  they  produced  very  slightly  less. 
Poor  returns  were  obtained  when  suckering  was  de¬ 
layed  until  the  tassels  were  forming.  Under  normal 
conditions  suckering  is  a  practice  that  cannot  be  rec¬ 
ommended  in  the  growing  of  corn  for  canning,  because 
of  the  labor  and  expense  involved,  and  because  no  defi¬ 
nite  increases  in  yield  result,  while  definite  decreases 
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Superfine  Brand 

Canned  Foods 

Pennsylvania  Packed  ! 


Peas 

Beans 

Stringless-Refugea 
and  wax 

Lima  Beans 
Beets 

Mixed 

Vegetables 


Quality  that  leaps  out  — 
wins  preference  —  Holds! 
Foods  grown  in  the  rich 
loam  of  Pennsylvania’s 
select  gardens.  Prices 
that  permit  nice  profits  - 
quick  turnover  —  dealer 
and  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  of 

Superfine 
Canned  Foods 

There  is  a  limited  number 
of  Broker  opportunities 
open.  Your  correspon¬ 
dence  invited. 


Tomatoes 
with  okra  or  corn 
and  hand  packed. 
Succotash 
Triple 
Succotash 
Corn 

Evergreen,  Shoe- 
Peg,  Golden 
Bantam 


Members:  National  Canners  Association 

Pennsylvania  Canners  Association 
Canned  Foods  Exchange  of  Baltimore. 


Charles  G.  Summers  Jr.  Inc., 

New  Freedom,  Pa.  -  Baltimore,  Md. 


Appearancm  Sella  The  First  Can 

Quality  Sells  The  Second! 


The  Frank  M.  Wright  Co. 

Olean,  New  York 

Manujacturers  of 

The  Wright  No.  10  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Filler. 

The  W^right  Inspection  Table  for  Peeled 
Tomatoes. 

The  W^right  Can  Conveyor,  with  or  with¬ 
out  Syrup  attachments. 

The  Wright  Beet  Grader. 

The  latter  two  machines  are  equipped  with 
the  Wright  Rotary  Drive  Head. 

FRANK  M.  WRIGHT 

Room  646  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago 

Write  for  Circulars. 


ALL-STEEL  STOOLS 


the  successful  seating  equipment  for  Canneries. 

SANITARY  —  CLEAN  —  DURABLE  —  COMFORTABLE 

These  stools  are  built  entirely  of  steel.  The  back  rests  are  formed  of  sheet  steel:  the  back 
pillars  are  spring  steel;  the  seats  are  13”  diameter  and  concave,  of  16-gauge  pressed  sheet 
steel;  the  legs  are  of  angle  steel  with  ball  turned  feet,  well  braced.  Riveted  construction, 
finished  in  oven-baked,  olive  green  enamel  throughout. 

Net  Price  Each  for  Cash 


No.  44  stool,  with  back 

16”  or  18”  high;  net  ea.  $2.16 

20"  or  22”  high;  *•  “  2.22 

24”  or  26”  high;  “  *'  2.34 

No.  4  Stool,  without  back 
16”  or  18”  high;  net  ea.  $1.32 

20”  or  22”  high;  “  “  1.38 

24'-  or  26’.  high  “  “  1.50 


No.  440  stool,  with  back 

16’  *  or  18”  high;  net  ea.  $2  28 

20”  or  22”  high;  "  “  2  34 

24”  or  26”  high;  "  ”  2.52 

No.  40  stool,  without  back 
16”  or  18”  high;  net  ea.  $1.44 

20”  or  22”  high;  ”  "  1.50 

24”  or  26”  high;  "  “  1.68 


Stool  with  back. 
Without  back  same 
stool  is  No.  4. 
Note;  No.  44  and  No. 
440  stool  are  identical 
except  for  the  bottom 
cross  braces  that  give 
better  bracing  to  No. 
440  style. 


TERMS:  Above  prices  are  net  cash,  f.o  b.  Plainwell  cars. 

2%  extra  discount  allowed  for  check  accompanying  order;  or  if  goods 
are  shipped  sight  draft  bill  of  lading  attached.  , 

We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

ANGLE  STEEL  STOOL  COMPANY 

The  Seating  t  quipment  People 

PLAINWELL,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 


No.  440  stool  with  back.0 

Without  back,  same  stool  is  No.  40. 
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may  result.  For  those  who  depend  upon  stover  for 
livestock  it  will  result  in  the  loss  of  some  feeding  ma¬ 
terial. 

Harvesting — The  date  of  harvesting  varies  with  the 
locality,  the  variety  grown,  the  time  of  planting,  and 
also  varies  in  a  single  locality  from  season  to  season. 
The  kernels  should  be  plump  and  full  of  milk,  and  this 
stage  normally  coincides  with  the  time  when  the  silks 
begin  to  turn  dark  brown.  Some  experience  is  needed  in 
picking  the  crop,  the  harvester  being  guided  by  the  ap- 
liearance  of  the  silks  and  by  feeling  the  ears  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  plumpness  of  the  kernels.  The  ears  are  snap¬ 
ped  in  the  husk,  lea\ing  a  short  stalk  at  the  base  of 
the  ear.  Some  factories  require  that  the  ears  be  cut 
with  a  short  butt  in  order  to  decrease  the  weight  of 
waste,  part  of  which  might  consist  of  long  shanks. 

High  quality  in  sweet  com  is  closely  associated  with 
the  sugar  content  of  the  kernels.  During  the  ripening 
process  the  sugar  changes  rapidly  to  starch,  the  kernels 
passing  successively  through  the  premilk,  milk,  early 
dough  and  dough  stages.  The  corn  should  be  harvested 
in  the  milk  stage  in  order  to  obtain  a  product  of  the 
best  flavor  and  most  desirable  consistency.  If  har¬ 
vested  too  soon,  the  yield  in  tons  of  ear  com  per  acre 
and  in  cases  of  canned  corn  per  ton  will  be  low  and  the 
canned  product  will  lack  body.  If  harvested  late,  the 
product  will  be  lacking  in  flavor,  will  be  starchy  and 
will  contain  tough  seed  coats. 

Sweet  corn  passes  through  the  milk  stage  in  a  very 
short  time.  Temperature  has  been  shown  to  be  the 
most  imiTOi’tant  controlling  factor  in  the  rate  of  ripen¬ 
ing.  In  the  most  southerly  corn  canning  regions,  or  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  warm  weather  farther  north,  the  ears 
may  remain  in  prime  canning  condition  no  longer  than 
two  days.  Under  such  conditions  harvesting  must  be 
started  promptly  at  the  proper  time  and  completed  as 
rapidly  as  the  factory  can  handle  the  corn.  Farther 
north,  where  the  summers  are  cooler,  or  southward 
when  the  corn  is  planted  to  be  canned  late  in  the  fall,  it 
may  remain  in  good  canning  condition  for  as  long  as 
five  or  six  days.  Under  high  temperatures,  when  ripen¬ 
ing  is  very  rapid,  the  usual  test  of  quality,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  squeezing  out  and  examining  the  contents  of 
the  kernel,  is  a  less  dependable  index  than  under  cool 
conditions. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  rapid  rate  at  which  sweet  corn 
passes  through  the  proper  stage  for  canning,  one  can 
readily  understand  why  uniformly  maturing  stands  are 
important.  Ungraded  seed,  which  may  give  as  much  as 
two  days’  variation  in  time  of  reaching  the  milk  stage, 
obviously  would  not  yield  a  high  quality,  uniform  prod¬ 
uct  if  the  crop  were  harvested  all  at  one  time.  In  order 
to  obtain  good  quality  it  would  be  necessary  to  harvest 
the  field  repeatedly,  which  is  expensive,  and  even  then 
the  product  would  be  lacking  in  uniformity. 

The  ripening  processes  in  green  sweet  com  continue 
after  it  is  harvested,  and  the  quality  deteriorates  rap¬ 
idly.  High  temiDerature  hastens  this  condition  very 
markedly.  Piles  of  corn  at  the  factory  or  even  loads  of 
corn  on  wagons  soon  begin  to  heat,  and  a  great  loss  in 
flavor  results. 

Sweet  corn  is  usually  harvested  in  the  morning,  so 
that  it  may  be  handled  at  the  factory  without  delay. 
Harvesting  late  in  the  day  often  gives  rise  to  conges¬ 
tion  at  the  factory,  with  the  result  that  the  com  de¬ 
teriorates  in  quality  before  it  can  be  placed  in  the  cans. 
Most  sweet  com  fields  are  han^ested  but  once,  an  ex¬ 


ception  being  made  in  years  of  low  yields  or  in  the  case 
of  unevenly  maturing  plantings,  when  the  fields  may  be 
come  over  two  or  three  times.  The  nubbins  and  the 
green  ears  are  left  on  the  stalks. 

Yields — The  yield  of  sweet  corn  depends  upon  the 
variety  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  grown. 
This  latter  factor  includes  the  soil,  its  preparation  and 
fertilization,  the  rate  of  seeding,  and  the  distance  of 
planting,  the  efficiency  of  cultivation,  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  effects  of  weeds,  disease  and  insect  pests. 

Although  the  yield  of  sweet  com  grown  for  a  can¬ 
ning  crop  in  the  United  States  during  the  period  from 
192n  to  1929  averaged  2.07  tons  per  acre,  yields  may 
range  from  one-half  ton  to  8  tons  per  acre.  A  yield  of 
4  tons  is  not  unusual. 

Factory  Wastes — Canning  factory  wastes,  including 
the  husks,  shanks,  silks  and  cobs  of  sweet  corn,  were 
formerly  considered  worthless  and  were  left  in  piles  to 
decompose  or  were  hauled  away  to  a  dumping  ground 
at  considerable  exi^ense.  On  the  basis  that  from  600 
to  900  pounds  of  canned  corn  is  obtained  from  one  ton 
of  sweet  com  as  delivered,  the  canning  concern  must 
consider  the  disposal  of  wastes  amounting  to  from  55 
to  70  per  cent  of  the  original  material.  These  wastes 
are  now  considered  a  valuable  by-product,  but  in  some 
regions  this  material  is  being  neglected  because  its 
feeding  or  manorial  value  is  not  fully  appreciated. 

Sweet  Corn  Waste  as  Silage — Many  of  the  larger  fac¬ 
tories  are  equipped  with  a  silo  or  a  battery  of  silos  in 
w’hich  to  conserve  the  sweet  com  wastes.  Sometimes 
only  the  husks  are  made  into  silage,  and  since  they 
may  ferment  too  rapidly  the  action  is  often  retarded 
by  mixing  some  drier  material,  such  as  oat  straw  or 
dry  fodder  from  the  field,  with  the  greener  material. 
The  cobs  have  sometimes  proved  unsatisfactory  when 
used  whole.  A  part  of  the  failure  in  making  sweet  com 
silage  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  whole  cobs  from 
the  factory  do  not  pack  tightly  into  the  sflo.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  air  in  unpacked  silage  prevents  the  proper  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  material.  Some  operators  run  the  cobs 
through  silage  cutters  or  shredders  so  that  the  mass 
will  pack  to  better  advantage.  Silos  for  the  individual 
grower  are  common  in  dairy  and  livestock  feeding  sec¬ 
tions,  and  fre(iuently  a  part  of  these  factory  wastes  is 
obtained  by  agreement  and  ensiled  on  the  farm. 

Some  canning  firms  pile  their  com  wastes  in  large 
stacks,  covering  the  accumulation  of  pea  vines  and 
other  material  obtained  earlier  in  the  season.  These 
stacks  may  be  of  any  size  or  shape  and  are  frequently 
as  large  as  50  feet  long,  20  feet  wide  and  as  high  as  it 
is  convenient  to  make  them.  Care  is  taken  in  forming 
these  stacks  by  maintaining  a  steep  pitch  to  the  sides 
and  thoroughly  trampling  the  mass  to  exclude  the  air 
and  to  insure  proper  fermentation.  A  ditch  is  usually 
made  around  the  edges  of  the  refuse  piles  to  carry 
away  the  liquid  seepage  that  oozes  from  them.  This 
liquid  should  not  be  placed  on  farming  land,  for  it  has 
an  injurious  effect  on  the  crops  because  of  its  souring, 
fermentative  action. 

Most  contacts  contain  a  statement  providing  that  the 
corn  husks  and  cobs  are  o  belong  to  the  factory.  The 
canner  may  allot  a  reasonable  quantity  for  immediate 
feeding  during  the  summer  season  or  may  reserve  the 
fresh  and  ensiled  material  for  his  own  feeding  opera¬ 
tions,  or  he  may  distribute  the  cobs,  retaining  only  the 
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SAUERKRAUT 
MARCHING  ON 


Wholesalers,  retailers  and  Brokers  Reaping 
benefits  from  the  Advertising  Campaign 


HE  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  by  the  National 
Kraut  Packers’  Association  to  popularize  Sauerkraut — this  succulent, 
economical  and  wholesome  food — has  not  only  helped  wholesalers,  re¬ 
tailers  and  brokers  by  greatly  increased  demand.  The  publicity  campaign 
has  drawn  praise  from  other  industries.  Association  after  association  in  other 
lines,  advocating  publicity  for  themselves,  point  to  the  success  of  the  Sauer¬ 
kraut  campaign  as  an  inducement  to  their  own  members.  Sauerkraut  has 
reached  an  enviable  position.  It  is  not  only  on  the  menus  of  restaurants, 
hotels  and  dining  cars;  it  is  in  hospitals  and  sanitariums  and  in  millions  of 
homes.  It  is  a  favorite  subject  for  magazine  food  writers  and  syndicate  spe¬ 
cialists.  ■  Other  advertisers  mention  it  as  a  drawing  card  for  their  own  wares. 
It  is  referred  to  with  dignity  and  praise  in  food  books  and  general  literature. 
Advertising  has  given  it  the  place  it  deserves. 

Wholesalers,  retailers  and  brokers  are  recognizing,  too,  that  the  Kraut 
bearing  the  emblem  of  the  National  Association,  published  herewith,  which 
only  members  contributing  to  the  advertising  campaign  are  licensed  to  use,  is 
the  Kraut  demanded  by  consumers.  It  is  naturally  easier  to  tell  as  the  con¬ 
sumer  knows  that  it  alone  always  means  Sauerkraut  of  First  Quality;  Sauer¬ 
kraut  packed  in  the  most  sanitary  way,  and  in  accordance  with  Government 
standards. 

All  packers  should  see  the  wisdom  of  joining  the  Association  and  the 
Kraut  advertising  campaign.  “The  20th  Century  method  of  merchandising 
is  advertising,”  as  Roy  Irons,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Packers  said  in  an 
eloquent  bulletin  recently  issued.  “The  Association  through  advertising  is 
the  only  one  that  has  really  sold  the  ‘Good  Will’  on  Kraut  to  the  public,  x  x. 
The  individual  naturally  cannot  do  it  so  elfectively.  ” 

The  National  Kraut  Packers’  Association  are  continuing  their  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  millions  of  readers,  recognizing  the  fact  that  despite  its  great  and 
growing  popularity,  its  virtues  must  be  continually  sounded  lest  other  foods 
force  it  from  its  present  pedestal. 

THE  NATIONAL  KRAUT  PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION  Clyde,  Ohio 
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husks.  Often  the  factory  sells  the  silage  to  the  produ¬ 
cers,  and  in  case  of  surplus  to  other  feeders  of  live¬ 
stock. 

Factory  Wastes  as  Manure — ^The  factory  wastes 
have  some  fertilizing  value  as  manure.  Husks,  espe¬ 
cially  the  completely  decomposed  outer  layers  of  the 
stack,  have  been  used  as  orchard  mulch.  Although  the 
practice  is  not  always  advisable,  cobs  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  on  heavy  clay  spots  in  fields  in  layers  about  six 
inches  deep.  During  the  first  year  after  plowing  under 
the  results  proved  discouraging  because  of  the  slowness 
of  decomposition,  but  after  a  second  season  the  land 
beca,me  friable  and  mellow,  bringing  the  soil  nearer  to 
desirable  cultural  conditions.  The  husks  decom¬ 
pose  more  rapidly  than  the  cobs,  but  are  seldom 


used  because  of  their  greater  value  as  silage.  It  will 
perhaps  be  better  if  the  roughage  is  first  fed  to  stock, 
as  only  a  portion  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  need  be 
lost  in  animal  feeding.  Then  if  the  manure  is  given 
protection  from  weathering  and  losses  from  seepage, 
a  double  value  will  be  obtained,  first  from  the  palatable 
fodder  and  later  in  the  use  of  the  manure. 

DISEASES- 

Root  rots  cause  great  losses  in  sweet  corn,  especially 
in  the  field-corn  regions.  Infection  of  a  crop  may  occur 
from  diseased  seed  or  from  soil  that  contains  the  organ¬ 
isms.  In  either  case  the  corn  crop  gives  reduced  yields, 
irregular  growth  and  maturity,  barren  stalks  or  stalks 
bearing  nubbin  ears,  and  plants  that  die  prematurely. 
Experimental  work  shows  that  the  infection  of  seed 
may  be  considerable  and  that  it  pays  to  test  all  seed 
stock  and  to  discard  that  seriously  infected.  The  grow¬ 
er  should  select  disease-free  ears.  If  there  is  any  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  freedom  from  disease,  the  seed  should  be 
treated  with  one  of  the  organic  mercury  dusts  recom¬ 
mended  for  seed  treatment.  The  rotation  of  crops  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  highly  fertile  condition  of  the  soil 

*Prepared  by  A.  G.  Johnson,  principal  pathologist.  Office  of 
Cereal  Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 


will  keep  down  to  some  extent  the  amount  of  damage 
if  the  soil  becomes  infested. 

Smut  is  a  widely  distributed  disease,  attacking  the 
stalks,  ears  and  tassels  of  the  sweet-corn  plant.  The  or¬ 
ganism  produces  irregular  galls  or  outgrowths,  covered 
at  first  with  a  white  membrane,  but  later  breaking  open 
and  scattering  masses  of  spores.  The  smut  fungus  will 
infect  at  any  actively  growing  point  or  fresh  wound  on 
the  plant  at  any  period  during  the  growth  of  the  crop. 
In  valuable  plots  the  amount  of  damage  can  be  reduced 
by  cutting  away  and  burning  all  smutted  parts  before 
the  smut  galls  are  mature.  Treatment  of  the  seed  to 
prevent  smut  is  of  no  avail.  Rotation  of  crops  should 
be  practiced,  and  land  should  not  be  top-dressed  with 
manure  or  refuse  matter  produced  from  the  feeding  of 


smut-infected  corn  stover  to  livestock.  The  ensilage  of 
corn  is  said  to  destroy  the  smut  spores. 

Ear  rots  are  caused  by  several  fungi  and  produce  im¬ 
perfectly  developed  ears  which  are  soft  and  often  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  mold.  The  ear  rots  are  of  importance  chief¬ 
ly  where  sweet  corn  is  grown  for  seed.  The  trouble  is 
more  serious  in  moist,  warm  weather.  Control  meas¬ 
ures  include  the  practice  of  a  rotation,  clean  cultivation 
and  the  use  of  disease-free  seed  or  seed  of  disease-re¬ 
sistant  strains. 

Bacterial  wilt  or  Stewart’s  disease  is  not  of  general 
distribution,  but  causes  losses  in  several  sweet-corn 
sections.  The  disease  is  confined  principally  to  those 
varieties  that  mature  early  and  that  are  rich  in  sugars, 
such  as  Golden  Bantam.  This  disease  is  most  destruc¬ 
tive  at  silking  time,  when  the  affected  plants  wilt  and 
become  dry.  The  leaves  may  wilt  one  after  the  other  so 
that  the  plant  may  live  for  a  month,  or  it  may  become 
a  total  loss  in  less  than  a  week.  When  an  infected  stalk 
is  cut,  a  yellowish,  sticky  substance  will  ooze  from  the 
cut  ends  of  individual  fibers  in  the  pith.  Control  con¬ 
sists  in  using  resistant  varieties  in  sections  where  the 
disease  is  severe. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  these  or  other 
disease  troubles,  communicate  with  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  or  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


HAMACHEK’S  IDEAL 
GREEN  PEA  HULLING  MACHINES 

Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  abetter 
pack  and  a  larger  profit 


See  us  at  Chicago  Convention 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Kewaunee,  Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTERS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


ESTABLISAED  1880 


INCORPORATED  1924 


Some  of  the  advantages  gained  by  storing 

in  public  warehouses 

By  -4.  H.  Millward 


The  principal  services  offered  by  public  storage 
merchandise  warehousemen  is  that  of  providing 
suitable  and  proper  storage  (usually  supplement¬ 
ed  by  local  delivery  services)  for  manufacturers  and 
packers  products.  Merchandise  storage  is  a  science; 
it  has  progressed  far  beyond  the  mere  piling  of  goods 
in  any  ola  building  that  is  fit  for  nothing  else. 

The  warehousemen  guarantee  to  the  owner  of  the 
goods  that  the  merchandise  is  where  the  warehouse  re¬ 
ceipt  says  it  is;  that  such  merchandise  is  in  a  certain 
place  with  its  quantity  and  condition  unchanged. 

The  use  of  storage  facilities  equalizes  production  by 
steadily  absorbing  the  packer’s  output  and  at  the  same 
time  eliminating  the  necessity  of  providing  much  stor¬ 
age  space  at  the  points  of  origin.  This  is  an  esp^ially 
valuable  service  in  the  case  of  seasonal  commodities  on 
which  provisional  storage  space  would  be  an  idle  in¬ 
vestment  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  manufacturer  and 
packer  is  in  a  good  position  to  add  a  sufficient  amount 
to  the  list  price  of  his  goods  for  delivery  “ex-ware¬ 
house”  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  warehousing  the  goods 
and  to  give  himself  an  additional  profit. 

Retailers  today  demand  quick  deliveries  from  job¬ 
bers,  and  they  in  turn  are  demanding  almost  the  same 
shipping  support  from  manufacturers  and  packers. 
Consequently,  since  most  wholesalers  handle  highly 
competitive  lines  and  work  on  a  close  margin,  a  demand 
for  spot  stocks  has  arisen. 

Another  important  service  rendered  by  warehouse¬ 
men  is  to  assist  manufacturers  and  packers  in  extend¬ 
ing  credit  inteligently.  They  are  reliable  sources  of 
credit  information  on  your  customers  and  prospective 
customers. 

When  goods  are  placed  in  storage  prior  to  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  order  of  various  jobbers  or  retailers,  the  amount 
of  money  held  out  of  use,  dependent  upon  the  value  of 
the  commodities  stored,  is  generally  a  large  sum. 
Short  time  loans  readily  available  upon  presentation  of 
proper  documents  immediately  bring  these  goods  into 
the  credit  structure,  and  permit  the  owner  to  eliminate 
any  seasonal  trend  or  large  “peaks  and  valleys”  in  his 
costs  of  production  and  distribution.  A  packer  of  can¬ 
ned  foods,  for  example,  would  find  it  costly  to  attempt 
to  produce  his  goods  just  when  demand  called  for  the 
product.  By  such  production  methods  costs  are  at  a 
maximum.  If  the  packer  has  an  even  production  and 
during  months  of  weak  demand  stores  his  goods,  he 
need  not  bear  the  burden  of  capital  tieup.  That  is  what 
banks  are  for,  and  the  warehouse  receipt  is  a  bona  fide 
credit  instrument,  and  in  many  instances  the  ware¬ 
houseman  will  make  liberal  advances  to  the  owners  on 
warehouse  receipts  issued. 

Th''  important  points  in  favor  of  the  use  of  public 
merchandise  warehouses  rather  than  private  ware¬ 
house  space  may  be  summed  up  as  follows ; 

1.  The  rental  cost  for  space  or  the  storage  charee 
per  unit  may  be,  and  usually  is,  less  in  public  merchan¬ 
dise  warehouses  than  the  costs  of  a  private  warehouse. 

2.  The  rental  or  storage  rate  in  a  public  merchandise 
warehouse  includes  rent,  heat,  light  and  elevator  ser¬ 


vice,  for  all  of  which  the  warehouse  company  is  respon¬ 
sible. 

3.  Public  merchandise  warehouses  are  likely,  more 
so  than  private  warehouses,  to  be  of  modern  con¬ 
struction,  fire-resistant,  equipped  with  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tems,  well  illuminated  and  supplied  with  proper  convey¬ 
ing  and  stacking  machinery. 

4.  Insurance  rates  on  merchandise  are  lower  in  pub¬ 
lic  merchandise  warehouses  because  of  improved  fire¬ 
proof  construction.  There  is  moreover  no  cost  to  the 
packer  for  insurance  on  the  building,  other  than  that 
included  in  the  rental.  Example: 

Private  Versus  Public  Warehousing  Costs, 
Factory  Private  Warehouse 


Per  Cent. 

Receiving  and  shipping  clerk .  3.08 

Warehousing  help  .  4.08 

Shipping  supplies  . 06 

Rent  .  3.46 

Taxes,  insurance,  interest . 23.30 

Maintenance  of  buildings  and  fixtures . 28 

Unclassied  . 50 


34.76 

Public  Warehouse 


Storage  . 

Receiving  and  delivery . 

Unloading  . 

Assorting,  if  necessary . 10.00 

Actual  time  of  labor  used . 

Actual  storage  space  used . 

Taxes,  insurance,  interest . 10.72 


20.72 

5.  Public  merchandise  warehouses  are  invariably 
provided  with  their  own  railroad  sidings,  which  is  not 
always  possible  for  private  warehouses,  and  very  sel¬ 
dom  possible  for  branch  office  storerooms.  Thus  do 
public  warehouses  eliminate  demurrage  charges  and 
expenses  for  loading,  unloading  and  cartage. 

6.  Available  to  users  of  public  merchandise  ware¬ 
houses  is  the  cooperation  of  their  skilled  accountants, 
correspondence  clerks,  freight  tariff  experts  and 
packers.  These  men  are  familiar  with  every  physical 
detail  of  warehousing,  and  with  the  effects  of  local  or¬ 
dinances,  insurance  laws  and  tax  rulings  upon  stored 
property. 

7.  By  using  public  merchandise  warehouses  capital 
investment  for  the  maintenance  of  storage  places  is 
eliminated.  There  are  no  local  real  estate  taxes,  no  ex- 
1  ense  for  depreciation  of  buildings  and  equipment. 

8.  The  use  of  public  merchandise  warehouses  enables 
a  packer  to  predetermine  with  accuracy  the  cost  of 
handling  and  storing  his  merchandise,  as  these  costs 
are  covered  by  the  warehouse  quotations. 

In  working  cut  your  problems  as  illustrated  in  this 
article  consult  any  public  storage  warehouseman  in 
your  territory  and  consider  him  as  you  would  your 
banker,  regarding  his  integrity  and  responsibility,  also 
value  of  his  warehouse  receipts  issued. 


January  12,  1931 


*Heekins  promise  is  as 
good  as  a  bond.  Your 
quota  of  cans  will  be 
delivered  on  time. 


Those  canners  who  insist  on  Heekin  Cans  year  after  year 
are  our  best  salesmen.  Many  of  them,  unknow  n  to  us,  write 
glowing  letters  of  recommendation  to  their  friends  in  the 
canning  industry.  They  know  that  Heekin’s  promise  is  as 
good  as  a  bond  . . .  that  every  shipment  is  delivered  on  time 
.  .  .  that  Heekin  quality  is  a  standard  in  the  industry  and 
there  is  a  personal  interest  between  Heekin  and  the  canner. 
That  is  the  reason  our  customers  stay  with  us  and  go  out 
of  their  way  to  recommend  Heekin  Cans  to  their  friends. 
The  Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A-1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— Let  us  sell  or  trade  your  surplus  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  for  you.  Free  listing. 

Wolfrom  Canning  Mchy. .Co.,  702  Lowe’s  Theatre 
Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Full  line  of  modern  corn  canning  mac¬ 
hinery  for  two  line  plant. 

Address  Box  A-1790  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED— Immediate  delivery,  2  Ayars  Double  Rot¬ 
ary  Fillers,  1  Monitor  Tomato  Scalder,  1  Steam  Hoist, 
1  Link  Belt  Peeling  Table,  and  other  equipment  for 
a  tomato  plant  of  2000  cases  capacity  per  day.  State 
condition  of  each  machine  and  lowest  cash  price  for 
prompt  acceptance. 

Address  Box  A-1772  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Factories 


FOR  SALE — Large  Corn  and  Pea  Plant;  3  story  ware¬ 
house  and  factory  with  railway  siding.  4  acres  of 
land;  Maryland  fertile  farming  section. 

Address  Box  A-1782  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Canning  Factory  equipped  with  modern 
machinery,  located  at  Newfane,  N.  Y.  in  famous 
Niagara  Fruit  Belt.  New  power  plant,  electricity, 
inexhaustible  supply  of  water;  positive  drainage. 
Large  acreage  of  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables  can 
be  contracted  for  1931.  Must  be  sold  at  once,  regard¬ 
less  of  price  to  close  an  estate.  For  further  parti¬ 
culars  apply  to 

Housel  &  Welch,  Executors, 

Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Canning  Plant  in  fertile  section  of  mid¬ 
west.  Two  railroads;  cheap  natural  gas  for  fuel; 
freight  advantage  10,^'  or  more  to  busy  industrial 
towns  in  the  natural  gas  belt  of  Kansas  and  Okla¬ 
homa.  Principal  owner  died  recently.  Will  sell  at 
sacrifice. 

Address  Box  A-1787  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale — Seed 

FOR  SALE — 20,000  pounds  Beans,  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod,  Idaho  grown,  germination  92%,  lO/*  per 
pound  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  bags  extra,  terms  S/  D  B/L. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co. ,  206  Walnut  Place, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wanted — Miscellaneous 

BROKERS  WANTED— To  represent  us  on  strictly 
quality  pack  Florida  Grapefruit  and  Juice.  Advise 
in  reply  if  you  will  attend  Chicago  Convention. 

Address  Box  A-1791  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Men  to  join  The  Commercial  Canning  Club, 
teaching  the  latest  methods,  processes  and  formulas 
for  canning  Grapefruit  and  Juices,  small  Irish  Pot¬ 
atoes  and  a  full  line  of  staple  commodities.  One  dol¬ 
lar  entitles  you  to  membership  and  all  advantages. 

Canning  School  Courses,  Inc., 

Room  4,  35  N.  W.  26th  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Estimating  Clerk,  familiar  with  tin  can  making. 
State  age,  experience  and  salary  required. 

General  Superintendent,  Wilkes-Barre  Can  Co., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

WANTED  -  A  new  Corporation  handling  full  line  of  Chemicals, 
Oils,  Drystuffs,  Specialties,  Industrial  Paints,  etc.,  wants  cap¬ 
able  representatives  to  sell  on  commission  basis.  Answer  in  de¬ 
tail. 

Address  Box  B-1788  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Pork  and  Bean  or  Catsup  Packer; 
can  install  machinery  for  same.  I  have  an  up-to-date  recipe  for 
both  Bean  Sauce  and  Catsup. 

Address  Box  B-1770  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Manager  or  General  Manager  over  chain 
of  factories.  Seventeen  years  experience  in  packing  canned 
foods;  can  take  charge,  also  install  machinery.  Understand  can¬ 
ning  green  beans,  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkin,  puree, 
spinach,  turnip  and  mustard  greens.  Experienced  in  buying 
cans  and  boxes,  also  selling  goods  as  futures  or  spots.  Under¬ 
stand  warehousing;  know  how  and  what  shape  cans  should  be 
labeled.  Familiar  with  Knapp  Labelling  machines  and  Panama 
Closing  machines;  know  the  proper  seams  on  cans  and  change 
parts  and  the  proper  process  of  each  item  canned.  I  am  ready 
to  figure  with  any  reliable  canning  company.  Can  furnish  re¬ 
ferences.  Might  consider  some  stock  in  new  company. 

Address  Lock  Box  102,  Clever,  Mo. 
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POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  plant  or 
chain  of  plants  canning  tomatoes,  tomato  products,  green  beans, 
beets,  spinach,  sweet  potatoes  and  hominy.  Thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  these  lines  from  the;  field  to  the  consumer;  also  office 
work.  Can  install  and  maintain  equipment,  handle  labor  and 
keep  your  costs  down.  Have  had  twelve  years  experience  and 
can  furnish  excellent  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1789  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  In  a  canning  factory  as  Superintendent  or 
Assistant  Superintendent,  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can 
build  plant  and  install  machinery. 

Address  Box  B-1773  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Manager  or  Assistant  Manager  in 
canning  factory  packing  vegetable  crops.  College  graduate 
with  several  years  experience  as  agricultural  advisor  to  growers 
of  canning  crop.  Can  breed,  improve  and  maintain  choice  stocks 
of  canning  crop  seeds.  Experience  in  managing  canning  factory 
help.  Capable  and  reliable;  best  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1778  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  German,  young  man,  high  class  expert 
in  making  Jams,  Preserves,  Jellies,  Marmalade  and  Syrups. 
12  years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1779  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  gra¬ 
duate  chemist.  Thirteen  years  experience  as  chemist,  superint¬ 
endent,  manager  and  technical  advisor,  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables,  preserves  and  jellies,  pectin,  fruit  juices,  kraut,  pickles 
and  pickle  products,  mustard,  tomatoes  and  tomato  products, 
pork  and  beans,  peanut  butter,  etc.  Plant  erection  and  main¬ 
tenance,  machinery,  cost  accounting  and  sales  experience. 
Know  what  costs  should  be  and  how  to  keep  within  them. 

Address  Box  B-1784  care  of  The  Conning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Canning  Plant.  12  years  experience  and  can 
handle  a  full  line;  also  know  crop  growing  conditions,  warehouse 
and  office  work. 

Address  Box-1785  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  young  man  in  either  sales  or  producti¬ 
on  end  of  canning  or  pickle  plant.  Experience  and  ability  will 
stand  close  inspection.  Previously  employed  in  Southern  States. 
Future  more  of  a  consideration  than  immediate  salary. 

Address  Box  B-1786  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  — Interested  in  operating  sweet  corn  factory 
of  around  1000  arces.  Also  knowledge  of  tomatoes,  pumpkin 
and  string  beans.  Will  contract  or  grow  acreage;  will  start 
new  factory  or  operate  established  one;  will  act  as  field  man  for 
canning  concern  or  can  company.  All  replies  confidential. 

Address  Box  B-1783  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


— 5ine«  1913— 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS 


Rekrenoe:  Nalioiial  Bank  o(  Baltimore 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc, 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvart  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 


801  E.  Pratt  Street 


Baltimore,  Md. 


BETTER 
CORRUGATED  AND 
SOLID  FIBRE 

BOXES 


Robert  Gaylord, inc 

General  Offices  ~  SaiNt  Louis- 


New  Orleans  Corrugated  Box  Co., Inc 
Texas  Corrugated  Box<Co..Inc. 
Gaylord  Container  Co. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Side  Seams  in  a  Single  Blow 

Bliss”  Lock  Seamers 

These  machines  in  one  blow  form 
the  hooks  and  close  the  side 
seams  on  round  or  tapered  cans. 
Inside  or  outside  seam. 

They  are  built  in  a  number  of 
sizes  to  take  care  of  every  require¬ 
ment  and  are  a  most  convenient 
machine  in  any  can  shop.  De¬ 
tails  on  request. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO.  S 


BROOKLYN 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


,  I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

\  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


STRASBURGER  &.  SIEGEL 

Conaultanta  to  the  Canning  Induttry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Investigations 
U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods 

IVe  shall  be  glad  to  see  our  friends  in  MR 

Room  2309  A,  Stevens  Hotel. 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICASO,  ILL. 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Reiuieburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boaton  Street  Baltimore,  M<L 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  .  MARYLAND 
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GAMSE’S 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Is  your  Brand  protected?  Our 
trade  mark  bureau  is  at  your 
service.  Ask  Gams  e  -  -  **he 
knows”. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

Lfitho^aphei's 

GAMSEBUILDING . 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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AGAIN  WE  REPEAT: 


Begin  To  Think!! 

About  really  merchandising  your  1931  pack — 
and  all  your  packs  from  now  on.  Don’t  leave 
your  goods  like  abandoned  orphans  on  the 
door  steps  of  the  brokers  or  the  buyers. 

Make  the  buyers  know  your  goods  and 
want  them. 

The  kind  of  buyers  you  most  want  are  the  very 
ones  who  keep  at  hand  and  constantly  consult 

The  Almanac 

of  the  Canning  Industry 

A  page  adv.  in  the  1931  Almanac  is  sure  to  reach  their  attention 
— force  your  line  and  brands  upon  their  notice — your  bp.st  possible 
means  oj  advertising  because  you  reach  the  good  buyers  among 
wholesale  grocers,  chain  stores  and  the  great  handlers  of  canned 
foods.  And  the  cost  of  the  page  is  but  $50.00. 

SEE  US  AT  OUR  BOOTH— or  Write 

Every  wide-awake  canner  should  be  represented  in  this  Almanac. 
Think  it  over  and  let  us  help  prepare  the  adv.,  if  you  wish.  Stop 
at  our  Booth — No.  9-Foyer  to  the  Grand  Ballroom. 

We  are  now  at  work  upon  the  1931  Almanac. 


Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
Baltimore 


LIVE  CANNERS ! !  This  means  YOU ! !  THINK! 
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M  SANITARY 

OR  OPER  TOP^i^nil9 


y  TIORERR  CE.OS1RG  TiACJttREE  ^ 

And  back  of  each:  Reliable,  understanding  service 


•  RESEARCH  LABORATORY  ADVICE 
Foodstuffs  packaging  and  preserving,  according 
to  the  newest  scientific  methods. 

•  ORGANIZED  MECHANICAL  SERVICE 

In  addition  to  assured  can  deliveries  —  ever 
ready,  cheerfully  rendered  help  at  your  coll  — 
to  maintain  your  own  production  schedules. 


•  CLOSING  AAACHINERY 

The  most  modern  type  —  geared  for  high  speed 
output. 

•  TRAFFIC  BUREAU 

Short  cuts  in  transportation  that  mean  quick  ser¬ 
vice  and  money  saving,  in  place  of  warehousing. 


CANS  OF  QUALITY  •  THE  CANS  YOU  NEED .  .  .  WHEN  YOU  NEED  THEM 

VISIT  US  AT  THE  CHICAGO .  CONVENTION  -  SPACE  71-72-73  BALLROOM  FLOOR 

—  OR  ROOMS  1139-1140  — 


I 

I 


METBL  PflCKflGE  CORPORflTfOrJ 

"BaLTlMOKE  PLanT-8II  S'WOLPB  ST- 

Plants  ►  NewYorkCily*  Brooklyn*  Hamilton .  Ohio 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  JANUARY  12,  1931 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Buying  Slow  Starting  But  Better  Prices  Seem  Certain — 
Acreage  Lighter — ^The  Question  of  Drought  Damage 
The  Shortage  in  the  Bean  Packs — Probable  Spinach 
— Go  Slow  on  Futures — An  Unfair  Freight  Decision. 

SLOW  STARTINti —  With  the  year  only  a  week  old 
the  market  could  hardly  be  expected  to  show  much 
in  the  way  of  action.  But  sellers  are  so  anxious  to 
see  things  open  up  that  the  time  seems  slow.  There  has 
been  some  buying,  and  it  can  be  recorded  that  the  can- 
ners  as  a  whole,  show  considerable  increased  firmness, 
and  a  decided  willingness  to  wait  for  the  better  prices 
which  even  the  buyers  admit  seem  certain.  All  hands 
agree  that  any  change  must  be  in  an  upward  direction, 
as  stocks  in  distributors’  hands  are  so  low  that  buying 
this  month  must  set  in,  and  any  sort  of  buying  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  improve  prices.  If  the  hurry  to  get  a  share 
of  the  remaining  stocks  unsold  in  canners’  hands,  and 
which  are  admittedly  light  and  not  sufficient  to  see  the 
year  through  until  a  new  season  sets  in,  prices  may 
jump.  This  is  not  looked  for,  by  the  old  market  dealers, 
until  after  the  Chicago  Convention. 

(ireen  Beans — The  issuance  of  statistics  on  the  green 
bean  packs  has  served  to  help  the  market  feeling,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  now  seen  that  these  packs  are  quite  consid¬ 
erably  short  of  last  year,  and  so  one  more  boogy  has 
been  dispelled.  The  figures  are  given  elsewhere  in  this 
issue ;  but  one  of  the  younger  and  brighter  men  of  the 
industry  has  summarized  the  results  of  the  bean  packs 
as  follows: 

“Since  the  Stringless  Bean  Statistics  are  out,  it 
might  be  well  to  classify  them  into  certain  groups 
and  find  out  where  the  shortages  and  increases 
really  occurred. 

Roughly,  I  have  classed  them  in  groups  of  states 
nearest  the  major  city  markets  and  made  compari¬ 


son  in  each  case  with  the  1929  pack.  They  are  as 
follows : 

Maryland,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  State,  800,000  cases  short. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan,  101,000  cases  short. 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Missouri, 
199,000  cases  short. 

California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Colorado  and 
Utah,  64,000  cases  increase. 

If  statistics  have  any  bearing  on  market  prices, 
fluctuations  should  be  expected  in  ratio  to  the 
above  figures.’’ 

Beans  remain  unchanged  in  our  quotations  this  week. 
Spinach — Under  date  of  January  7th,  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  issued  the  following  on  the  in¬ 
tended  acreage  of  spinach  for  canning : 

“The  acreage  of  spinach  intended  for  canning  in 
California  for  1931  is  estimated  at  7,027  acres, 
compared  with  8,370  acres  in  1930,  and  with  15,790 
acres  in  1929.  The  intended  acreage  is  16  per  cent 
below  the  acreage  of  last  year  and  is  39  per  cent 
less  than  the  five-year  average  for  the  period, 
1925-1929. 

The  acreage  used  for  cannning  in  Maryland  for 
the  1931  season  will  depend  largely  on  the  market 
price  of  the  crop.  About  half  of  the  total  crop 
(spring  and  fall)  grown  in  this  State  is  usually 
taken  by  canners.  In  the  1930  season,  however,  the 
acreage  taken  for  this  purpose  was  only  about  550 
acres  or  38  per  cent  of  the  usual  canning  acreage, 
due  to  drought  and  crop  failure.  If  more  favorable 
weather  conditions  prevail  in  1931,  the  acreage 
used  for  canning  purposes  is  expected  to  at  least 
equal  to  the  usual  acreage,  or  close  to  1,500  acres. 
The  seed  for  the  spring  crop  is  planted  in  January.’’ 

This  brings  up  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
1930  drought  upon  1931  crops,  and  that  is  a  considera¬ 
tion  which  everv  canner  who  sells  futures  must  take. 

In  this  region  the  ground,  dried  down  to  a  depth  of  14 
feet,  and  possibly  averaged  10  feet  over  the  entire 
drought  area  from  Virginia  and  the  Tri-States  west 
through  lower  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  which  embraces 
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a  very  large  portion  of  the  canning  crops  region.  J.  B. 
Kincer,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Meterol- 
ogy  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  has  just  estimated  that 
there  was  a  shortage  in  this  drought  region  of  700  bil¬ 
lion  tons  for  the  season.  (Try  to  visualize  that,  if  you 
can.)  Now  the  question  is,  even  if  there  are  abundant 
rains  all  during  1931,  will  the  w'ater  penetrate  this,  so 
as  to  feea  the  growing  crops,  or  will  not  this  deep,  dry 
sponge  absorb  it  so  as  to  leave  the  plants  wanting  again 
all  auring  the  growing  season.  It  has  been  said  that 
a  drought  like  this — and  it  was  the  most  severe  ever  ex¬ 
perienced — shows  its  effects  in  crops  for  three  years. 
This  is  not  our  idea,  nor  is  it  said  to  spread  gloom ;  it 
is  the  opinion  of  experts  who  ought  to  know,  and  it 
should  therefore  be  taken  into  your  consideration  when 
selling  futures,  both  as  to  crop  yields,  and  as  to  the 
prices  to  put  on  futures.  And,  of  course,  it  covers  all 
crops,  if  it  covers  any  one. 

In  this  matter  of  selling  futures  you  possibly  will  not 
be  pestered  to  sign  contracts  very  soon,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  big  meat  packers  may  enter  into 
this  future  buying,  as  soon  as  the  decision  to  appeal  or 
not  to  appeal  the  recent  Consent  Decree  modification  is 
acted  upon,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  wait.  So  if 
the  buyers  continue  in  their  present  hand-to-mouth,  25- 
case  lot,  buying  humor  they  wdll  not  consider  future 
buying,  and  it  might  be  well  to  let  them  keep  off.  With 
the  additional  big  buyer  in  the  game  your  chances  will 
at  least  be  better. 

Tomatoes — Tomatoes  show  some  upward  changes  in 
price,  but  they  particularly  show  increasing  confidence 
on  the  part  of  holders,  and  it  is  knowm  that  most  of  the 
present  holders  are  able  to  hold  for  the  better  prices. 
With  the  shortage  in  imported  tomatoes  equaling  near¬ 
ly  three  million  cases,  and  the  known  fact  that  the  1930 
pack  was  but  little,  if  any,  in  exces  of  the  1929  pack, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  heavy  consumption  to  date 
at  the  low  prices,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  there  are  not 
enough  tomatoes  to  last  the  season  out.  The  heaviest 
consuming  months  are  just  ahead  of  us,  and  they  can 
be  counted  upon  to  take  care  of  all  stocks  now  in  sight. 
So  the  tomato  situation  grows  stronger  every  day.  Bet¬ 
ter  canners  here  and  in  the  Ozark  regions  have  put 
their  2’s  away  for  not  less  than  75c,  and  some  of  them 
say  85c. 

(irapefruit — The  grapefruit  canners  of  Florida — and 
there  has  been  a  rush  into  this  business  there  in  the 
past  year  or  so — are  waging  the  usual  canners’  war 
among  themselves,  and  have  been  cutting  prices  ruth¬ 
lessly.  Bank  failures  in  their  region  have  caused  some 
to  turn  stocks  into  cash  at  any  price,  but  most  of  the 
war  is  heedless.  No.  2  grapefruit  is  quoted  as  low  as 
$1.25,  f.  o.  b.  steamer  at  Tampa,  Fla.  And  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  upset. 

Fish — The  sardine  canners  have  taken  the  opposite 
action  and  have  named  a  price  advance  to  take  place 
January  15th.  This  has  put  life  into  the  canned  fish 
market. 

Freights — It  has  just  been  announced  that,  effective 
February  4th,  the  railroad  classification  on  vegetables 
in  less  than  carlots,  packed  in  glass  or  earthenware  in 
crates,  will  be  reduced  from  first  to  third  class,  and 
when  in  barrels  or  boxes  from  second  to  Rule  26  in  offi¬ 
cial  classification  territory.  This  reduction  will  place 
vegetables  in  glass  and  earthenware  on  the  same  classi¬ 
fication  as  when  packed  in  tin. 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  fair  treatment  towards  can¬ 
ned  foods,  but  that  is  the  ruling. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "NEW  YORK  STATER." 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


First  Week  Shows  Improving  Prices  —  Replacements 
Necessary  This  Month — Tomato  Canners  Stand  Firm 
— Sardines  Advance  on  January  15th  —  Grapefruit 
Weak — Corn  Firmer — Peas  Missing. 

New  York,  January  8,  1931. 
ERKING  UP — ^The  first  week  of  the  new  year 
brought  forth  several  interesting  developments  in 
the  market.  Prices  all  along  the  line,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  minor  instances,  showed  further  signs  of 
firmness  and  canners  are  uniting  in  refusals  to  shade 
prices  on  the  major  vegetables.  Sardines  were  ad¬ 
vanced  14c  a  case  for  all  varieties,  effective  January 
15th,  which  had  the  effect  of  further  strengthening  the 
technical  position  of  the  market.  Further  grapefruit 
revisions  followed  the  original  slashes  and  practically 
all  packers  are  now  quoting  around  the  $1.45  level  for 
No.  2s.  Buying  continues  on  the  hand-to-mouth  basis, 
popular  with  the  buyers  for  so  long,  and  there  are  no 
present  indications  of  just  how  long  this  practice  is 
going  to  continue.  The  technical  position  of  the  market 
is  such  that  replacement  buying  must  start  some  time 
this  month.  Stocks  are  admittedly  low  and  replace¬ 
ments  must  be  obtained.  Inquiries  for  several  of  the 
items  previously  neglected  in  buying  interest  have  ap¬ 
peared  with  Southern  tomatoes  one  of  the  favorites. 

Tomatoes — One  of  the  canned  food  staples,  tomatoes, 
are  holding  the  gains  established  in  the  past  two  weeks. 
While  prices  for  Southern  tomatoes  remain  around 
671/2^  for  No.  2s,  canners  are  steadfast  in  refusing  to 
make  any  concession  from  this  figure  and  many  are 
holding  for  higher  bids.  This  is  the  best  thing  that  the 
canners  can  do  to  hold  the  market  steady.  If  they  hold 
fast  to  their  resolution  not  to  sell  below  this  level,  the 
buyer  must  meet  the  canner’s  price.  California  tomatoes 
are  in  the  same  spot  as  formerly,  with  Coast  packers 
reported  not  interested  in  the  market  under  present 
conditions.  While  it  is  still  a  buyer’s  market  to  a  large 
extent,  it  will  not  be  long  until  it  is  more  of  a  canner’s 
market.  Inquiries  for  shipments  at  the  end  of  the 
month  are  increasing,  and  it  is  logical  to  look  for  a  mod¬ 
erate  increase  in  buying  activities  at  that  time. 

Sardines — Have  been  boosted  15c  a  case  on  all  varie¬ 
ties  by  the  majority  of  Maine  packers.  This  increase, 
caused  by  the  short  pack  in  1930,  becomes  effective 
January  15.  If  the  packers  will  co-operate  in  maintain¬ 
ing  this  level,  there  seems  to  be  small  danger  of  sar¬ 
dines  slipping  back  to  their  former  unprofitable  levels. 
But  in  view  of  the  previous  attempts  of  the  Maine 
packers  to  set  a  fair  price  which  were  ruined  by  price- 
cutting  tactics  used  by  several  of  the  packers,  it  is  best 
to  wait  and  see  just  how  effective  they  are  this  time 
before  taking  the  increase  as  a  sign  of  real  strength  in 
this  field. 

Grapefruit — ^The  situation  is  confused  vnth  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  rebates  to  those  unfortunate  buyers  who 
stocked  up  on  futures  last  summer  at  $1.75  for  No.  2s, 
only  to  see  the  market  break  recently  to  $1.45  for  No. 
2s,  further  complicating  the  field.  This  matter  of  re¬ 
bates  on  unshipped  stocks  is  rather  involved  with  some 
factors,  who  have  relatively  light  unshipped  orders, 
willing  to  make  the  rebate,  and  other  packers  who  have 
heavier  unshipped  orders  extremely  unwilling  to  agree 
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to  such  rebates.  Friendly  settlement  of  the  rebate 
question  is  expected  shortly.  Now  that  grapefruit  has 
reached  the  point  where  it  can  be  sold  as  a  15c  item,  in¬ 
creasing  public  favor  can  be  expected.  Grapefruit  has 
been  gaining  in  consumer  demand  for  some  time  past, 
and  lower  prices  may  prove  to  be  the  stimulant  needed 
to  establish  it  as  a  favorite  in  the  canned  fruits  line. 

Corn — Is  technically  stronger,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
remaining  stocks  in  the  hands  of  adequately  financed 
packers.  This  has  resulted  in  the  end  of  the  distress 
selling  that  has  weakened  the  market  lately  and  prom¬ 
ises  price  advances  on  any  increase  in  buying  activities. 
Maine  com  is  steady  and  prices  remain  unchanged. 
Western  packers  are  holding  off  until  the  market  im¬ 
proves.  Popular  consumer  demand  for  corn  is  so 
strongly  established  that  it  is  felt  only  a  short  time 
will  pass  before  necessary  replacement  buying  will  place 
the  market  in  a  stronger  position. 

Peas — Are  still  rather  a  puzzle,  with  little  action  ex¬ 
pected  until  after  the  National  Canners  Convention,  as 
far  as  price  revisions  are  concerned.  New  York  State 
peas  are  apparently  moving  satisfactorily,  but  Wiscon¬ 
sin  fancy  brands  are  showing  signs  of  weakness.  Prices 
remain  unchanged,  with  minor  exceptions. 

Canned  Berries — Are  in  an  extremely  strong  posi¬ 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  blueberries,  which  are  still 
weak.  Canned  strawberries  and  other  items  in  this 
field  are  scarce  and  seem  fated  to  continue  that  way 
until  the  next  season,  for  this  pack  approaches.  Prices 
are  strong  and  upward  revisions  may  be  expected 
shortly. 

Salmon — Is  moving  extremely  well  for  this  time  of 
the  year  and  Pacific  Coast  factors  report  that  prices  are 
steady.,  A  few  inquiries  for  replacements  have  been 
reported,  but  there  is  no  apparent  prospect  of  any  im¬ 
mediate  advance  in  prices  on  the  Coast. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “OBSERVER.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Inventories  Show  Smallest  Stocks  in  History — ^Upward 
Turn  of  Prices  Seems  Certain — Tomato  Prices  Lack 
Strength — Corn  Holdings  in  Strong  Hands — Cheap 
Peas  Hard  to  Find — Independents  Expected  to  Profit 
From  Consent  Decree  Modification. 

Chicago,  January  8,  1931. 

MALL  STOCKS — The  turn  of  the  year,  with  inven¬ 
tories  now  past,  reveals  the  canned  foods  houses 
of  this  vicinity  holding  the  smallest  reserve  stocks 
in  their  history.  Conservative  replenishments  mark 
their  operations  thus  far.  Price  levels  have  not  become 
inflated,  which  would  certainly  be  the  reaction  following 
any  heavy  buying.  Perhaps  when  the  exact  situation 
becomes  clearer,  some  of  the  far-sighted  ones  may 
grasp  the  opportunity  and  take  on  anticipatory  reserves 
at  the  low  levels  now  possible.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
watch  developments  from  day  to  day  in  respect  to  the 
delicately  balanced  situation  which  all  can  see  is  ap¬ 
parently  near  to  a  turning  point  of  some  sort.  And  it  is 
quite  unthinkable  that  the  turn  can  possibly  be  any¬ 
thing  but  upwards. 

Tomatoes — Still  weak  on  price;  just  enough  reports 
keep  reaching  buyers  of  a  few  over-anxious  sellers  to 
keep  their  price  ideas  very  low.  No  heavy  purchasing 
registered  now;  hardly  likely  to  be  until  the  statistics 
on  1930  total  pack  are  available. 


Corn — A  fair  movement,  sufficient  to  reassure  pack¬ 
ers  that  their  present  levels  of  asking  prices  are  not 
unreasonable  and  that  the  consuming  public  is  support¬ 
ing  the  product  with  good  volume  of  sales. 

As  a  general  rule  corn  canners  are  somewhat  better 
financed  than  many  tomato  canners,  ana  they  hold  their 
ranks  as  to  maintenance  of  a  sound  selling  oasis  better 
than  panicky  small  tomato  canners  are  able  to  do.  The 
range  of  ups  and  downs  on  corn  prices  during  periods 
of  business  lulls  will  not  be  so  great  as  on  tomatoes. 

Peas — Cheaper  grades  in  the  80s  are  getting  very 
hard  to  find.  There  is  little  left  except  “near-standards” 
under  9c  f.  o.  b.  Mid-western  cannery.  There  is  a  large 
supply  of  good  peas  (extra  standard  and  near  fancy), 
which  seem  to  be  dragging  on  sale  and  buyers  feel  that 
some  fine  values  will  soon  be  offered  on  such  peas. 

The  distributing  craft  is  all  lined  up  looking  for  some 
exceptional  values  on  canned  foods  on  which  to  put 
their  special  efforts  during  January  and  February,  and 
no  doubt  some  good  peas  are  going  to  fit  into  this 
scheme. 

Milk — Canned  milk  is  at  very  cheap  prices,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago.  A  general  cut  of  Ic  per  quart  on 
fresh  milk  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  district  only 
partly  indicates  the  selling  pressure  in  producing  terri¬ 
tories.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  with  this  reduced 
price  and  increased  consumption  responding  therefrom 
that  the  situation  will  hardly  go  lower. 

The  present  unsatisfactory  prices  farmers  are  get¬ 
ting  for  their  milk  is  also  resulting  in  many  fairly  good 
cows  being  sent  to  the  butcher  that  would  otherwise 
be  retained  in  the  herd.  All  of  this  spells  reductions  in 
supply. 

Buyers  can  hardly  go  wrong  by  contracting  their 
needs  amply  in  advance  at  present  low  levels. 

The  adoption  of  the  reduced  size  of  tall  milk  cans 
seems  likely  to  be  postponed  somewhat  inasmuch  as 
some  large  advertising  operators  are  disposed  to  give 
the  old-style  package  a  final  pubicity  whirl,  which  will 
probably  keep  all  others  momentarily  in  line  on  the 
same  sized  package. 

Packers’  Consent  Decree  Modification — The  big  an¬ 
nouncement  early  this  week  current  in  all  newspapers  is 
the  basis  for  all  kinds  of  theorizing  in  wholesale  circles 
here.  It  is  felt  that  probably  one  of  the  incidental  re¬ 
actions  from  the  circumstances  will  be  the  building  up 
of  a  more  aggressive  type  of  independent  retailer  who 
has  been  slipping  because  of  encroachments  of  chain  in¬ 
terests  on  all  sides  of  him. 

However,  there  is  hardly  likely  to  be  much  real  ac¬ 
tion  until  the  90-day  period  for  possible  appeal  against 
this  decision  has  elapsed. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Shrimp  Pack  Moved  at  a  Fair  Rate  Last  Week — Great 
Demand  for  Large  Shrimp — Oyster  Pack  Is  Holding 
Its  Own  and  Factories  Running  Steadily. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  8,  1931. 
HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  moved  along  at  a  fair 
rate  of  speed  last  week,  considering  conditions,  and 
probably  the  pack  would  have  been  larger  if  the 
shrimp  had  been  large ;  but  the  shrimp  in  the  Bay  were 
badly  mixed  and  the  factories  stopped  receiving  them. 
The  weather  has  been  too  bad  the  last  few  days  for  the 
boats  to  work  in  the  Gulf,  hence  the  pack  has  been  re- 
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duced  considerably  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  the 
shrimp  had  been  large.  The  shrimpers  have  to  go  a 
gooa  bit  otf  shore  in  the  Gulf  for  the  large  shrimp,  as 
they  are  mixed  close  to  the  beach. 

Ihere  is  a  greater  demand  for  large  shrimp  than 
small  ones  at  present,  although  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  as  sometimes  the  demand  is  greater  for  small  and 
meaiurn  shrimp  than  for  the  large  ones.  Of  course,  this 
applies  to  canned  shrimp,  because  large,  raw  headless 
shrimp  always  are  preferred  to  small  ones,  and  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  the  small  ones  mash  and  break  up 
in  shipping. 

The  factories  don’t  want  to  take  chances  on  packing 
a  lot  of  small  shrimp,  therefore  they  stopped  the  fisher¬ 
men  until  the  weather  moderated  and  the  boats  could 
work  in  the  Gulf.  “Safety  First”  is  a  good  rule  to  fol¬ 
low,  and  it  means  more  these  days  and  times. 

Pack  only  what  you’re  reasonably  sure  that  you  will 
dispose  of  readiy  and  let  the  other  fellow  do  the  big 
gambing.  This  not  only  applies  to  shrimp,  but  to  other 
packs  as  well.  Business  is  too  uncertain  and  you  have 
no  assurance  that  it’s  not  going  to  be  worse  six  months 
from  now,  so  don’t  plan  too  far  ahead.  Keep  on  peg¬ 
ging  along  in  a  conservative  way  until  things  look  more 
adjusted. 

One  sure  thing,  matters  dill  not  stand  being  rushed. 
Come  business  firms  have  tried  it  and  failed,  much  to 
their  .sorrow. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.30  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small,  $1.50  i^er  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.70  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Oysters — The  oyster  pack  is  holding  its  own  and  the 
factories  operating  are  running  pretty  steadily.  For 
the  sake  of  the  oystermen  and  labor,  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  busy;  although  this  hand-to- 
mouth  method  of  buying  by  the  trade  is  very  discour¬ 
aging  and  trying  to  producers,  because  the  trade  will 
only  buy  and  accept  delivery  when  they  are  absolutely 
in  need  of  the  gooas,  and  then  com.es  the  problem  of  col¬ 
lecting,  so  producers  bear  the  double  burden  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  pack  and  carrying  the  buyer  afterwards,  which 
calls  for  high  financing. 

Biloxi,  Miss.,  is  packing  the  bulk  of  the  oysters  in 
this  section,  although  Alabama  and  Louisiana  have  a 
few  factories  canning  oysters.  The  oysters  are  in  good 
shape  and  they’re  yielding  well.  This  is  particularly 
true  cf  the  Louisiana  oysters  that  are  yielding  better 
than  20  cans  to  the  barrel.  Biloxi,  Miss.,  gets  prac¬ 
tically  all  her  oysters  from  the  Louisiana  marsh  and  the 
^tate  of  Louisiana  has  the  largest  area  of  fine  oyster 
bottoms  in  this  part  of  the  country,  if  not  in  the  whole 
United  States. 

The  weather  has  been  pretty  bad  here  the  last  few 
days  and  this  will  retard  production  to  a  certain  extent, 
i.3  the  men  could  not  work  on  some  of  the  reefs  or  bars 
ml  the  freight  boats  were  held  in  harbor  on  account  of 
rnfavorable  weather  conditions.  One  of  the  big  Biloxi 
freight  boats,  heavily  loaded  with  oysters,  was  driven 
on  the  shoals  by  the  heavy  winds  and  rough  seas  two 
'  ays  ago,  and  although  efforts  have  been  made  to  get 
her  off,  yet  they  have  not  succeeded,  and  it  is  feared 
that  she  will  be  lost. 

The  price  of  oysters  is  $1.00  per  dozen  for  5  ounce 
Mid  $2.00  per  dozen  for  10  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

V,’'>’'''''rs  Never  Cease — When  we  read  in  “The  Na¬ 
tion’s  Business’  that  the  Pet  Milk  Company  made  a  big¬ 
ger  profit  in  the  year  1930  than  in  the  previous  one,  and 
when  we  compare  their  record  with  the  canners  of  this 


section  who  are  striving  so  hard  to  keep  thir  heads 
above  water,  much  less  even  dream  of  a  profit,  we  won¬ 
der  if  those  guys  running  the  Pet  Milk  Company  are 
super-humans,  or  is  it  fiction  that  we  are  reading  in 
the  magazine  ? 

Again  we  read  in  “The  Everglades  News’  of  Canal 
Point,  Fla.,  that  last  week  Pompano,  Fla.,  beans  that 
had  escaped  frost  and  showed  no  wind  scars  sold  as 
high  as  $10.00  per  hamper  on  the  platform,  while  $7 
and  $7.50  per  hamper  was  the  prevailing  high  price  at 
Canal  Point,  Fla.,  for  beans  brought  down  from  Okee¬ 
chobee. 

The  News  adds  that  this  section  of  Florida  expects 
ot  ship  50  cars  of  beans  to  the  Northern  markets  with¬ 
in  the  next  two  weeks  from  400  acres  that  they  have 
planted,  and  if  the  price  that  they  received  last  week 
for  their  beans  is  any  criterion  of  what  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  fcr  their  50  cars  of  beans,  then  we  don’t  have  to 
look  any  further  for  the  Biblical  “Promised  Land,”  be¬ 
cause  it’s  right  there  in  Florida. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  "OZARKO.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Business  Very  Quiet — Unemployment  Situation  Shows 
Improvement — But  Few  Sales  of  Canned  Foods — 
Many  Have  Withdrawn  Until  Better  Prices  Show — 
Higher  Prices  Predicted  and  Expected — There  Are 
Not  Enough  Tomatoes  Here  to  Supply  the  Demand — 
No  Acreage  Contracted  as  Yet. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  January  8,  1931. 

ENERAL  BUSINESS — It  is  easy  to  observe  that 
business  is  very  quiet  in  all  lines  of  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  time  during  the  past  week  has 
been  devoted  by  deaiers  to  the  annual  inventory  and  a 
general  “round-up’  in  all  business  affairs  pertaining  to 
ii30.  Most  corporations  in  Missouri  don’t  hold  their 
annual  meeting  of  stockholders  until  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  in  January.  These  corporations  don’t  usually  form¬ 
ulate  any  plans  for  the  year  until  these  annual  meet¬ 
ings  are  held.  There  seems  to  be  some  evidence  of  an 
improvement  in  the  employment  situation,  as  we  ob¬ 
serve  a  number  of  Western  railroads  are  resuming  work 
in  their  shops  with  a  somewhat  smaller  force  than  has 
been  usual  in  the  past,  and  in  some  instances,  in  some 
departments,  this  work  extends  over  a  period  of  only 
three  days  a  week.  We  are  safe  in  stating  the  unem¬ 
ployment  situation  throughout  the  Ozarks  is  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  it  was  during  the  fall  months. 

Tomato  Sales — Very  few  cars  of  tomatoes  sold  since 
our  last  market  letter.  Just  a  few  cars  of  2s  standards 
sold  at  65c,  and  we  hear  of  one  mixed  car  of  Is  stand¬ 
ard  10-oz.,  at  42V->c;  2s  standards,  2i4c; ;  but  both 
sizes  were  reconditioned  cans. 

Today’s  Tomato  Prices— Only  a  limited  number  of 
canners  have  any  offerings  of  tomatoes  on  the  market 
at  present.  The  range  of  prices  on  these  offerings  are 
about  as  follows;  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  421/2C  to  45c  doz. ; 
No.  300  cans,  14 ozs.,  57V2C  doz. ;  No.  303  cans,  16  ozs. 
60c  to  62UiC;  No.  2  .standards,  most  canners  holding  at 
70c  doz.  It  seems  doubtful  if  sales  can  be  confirmed  for 
less.  A  goodly  number  of  canners  holding  2s  standards 
state  that  their  offerings  will  not  be  on  the  market  un¬ 
til  the  price  reaches  75c.  , 

No.  214  standards,  good  average  quality,  $1.00  to 
$1.05  doz.;  this  size  in  near  extra  standards  to  extra 
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standards  are  held  firmly  at  $1.10  dzo.  No.  10  stand¬ 
ards,  $3.50  to  $3.60. 

Advanced  Market — Canners,  without  exception,  are 
expecting  a  marked  improvement  in  the  demand  and 
sales  of  tomatoes  and  some  advance  in  market  prices, 
as  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  canners  that  there  are 
many  jobbers  in  the  Middle  West  who  are  carrying  in 
their  warehouses  very  light  supply  of  tomatoes,  and 
will  be  compelled  to  replenish  their  stocks  to  meet  the 
expected  improvement  in  the  consumptive  demand. 

Warning — We  are  justified  in  stating  that  jobbing 
grocers  and  other  carload  buyers  of  canned  tomatoes 
should  by  all  means  anticipate  their  late  winter  and 
spring  requirements,  and  cover  for  same  with  the  least 
delay  possible,  for  we  are  firm  in  our  belief  that  the 
canners  of  the  Ozarks  are  not  holding  sufficient  number 
of  cars  of  tomatoes  unsold  to  meet  the  demand  that  will 
come  from  the  trade  that  draws  all  their  supply  of  to¬ 
matoes  from  this  district.  Canners  are  going  to  take 
every  advantage  possible  in  the  advance  that  will  come 
in  market  prices,  for  this  is  their  only  hopes  to  make 
any  profit  whatever  on  their  1930  pack. 

Green  Beans — No  recent  sales  reported.  Prices  on 
cut  stringless  seem  to  be  held  firm:  No.  2  size,  85c;  No. 
10  size,  $4.25,  and  there  is  still  a  limited  supply  in  the 
hands  cf  the  canners  for  shipment  in  straight  carlots 
or  shipment  in  mixed  cars  with  tomatoes.  Buyers,  how¬ 
ever,  should  give  consideration  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
only  a  limited  number  of  bean  canners  in  the  Ozarks. 
Buyers  certainly  cannot  make  any  mistake  to  provide 
promptly  for  their  entire  late  winter  and  spring  supply. 

Greens- — No  change  reported  whatever  in  prices  and 
very  few  sales.  Holdings  limited.  Turnip  Greens :  No. 

2  size,  90c ;  No.  10  size,  $4.50.  Mustard  Greens  can  like¬ 
ly  be  bought  in  the  same  sizes  at  this  range  of  prices. 

Blackberries — We  do  not  know  of  any  canners  in  the 
Ozarks  holding  any  supply  of  this  popular  fruit,  which 
is  usually  in  demand  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  The  blackberry  crop  of  last  year  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  failure  on  account  of  the  long  drought. 

Sweet  Potatoes — It  is  probable  that  there  are  three 
or  four  canners  in  the  Ozarks  that  are  holding  some 
sweet  potatoes.  However,  we  are  not  prepared  to  list 
the  sizes  or  the  prices  at  which  same  might  be  bought. 

Canners’  License — Very  few  canners  in  the  Ozarks 
have  filed  any  application  for  Federal  license  under  the 
“Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act,”  for  no  can¬ 
neries  in  the  district  are  in  operation  at  this  period  of 
the  year,  and  aside  from  that,  canners  in  the  district, 
without  exception,  don’t  believe  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  this  act  to  have  any  part  of  same  apply 
to  the  canners. 

Acreage  for  1931 — We  have  not  yet  come  in  contact 
with  any  canner  in  the  district  who  has  as  yet  con¬ 
tracted  any  tomato  or  bean  acreage  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son’s  pack.  There  is  much  talk  going  on  throughout  the 
district  that  contracted  tomato  and  bean  acreage  for 
<his  year’s  pack  will  be  considerably  less  than  that  of 
Isst  year,  and  at  lower  prices,  which  have  as  yet  not 
been  definitely  determined.  Canners  generally  realize 
that  they  must  reduce  the  size  of  their  packs  of  finished 
goods  in  order  to  be  able  to  operate  a  canning  plant, 
with  the  possibility  of  marketing  their  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  at  prices  that  will  yield  a  margin  of  profit. 

Next  Week — We  hope  it  will  be  possible  in  our  next 
week’s  letter  to  give  you  a  report  as  to  what  transpires 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ozark  Canners  Association 
which  will  be  held  here  in  Springfield  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  8th  and  9th  insts. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

B,j  "BERKELEY,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


(iood  Rain  Helps  Whole  State — New  Price  Lists  Show 
Practically  No  Change — Better  Feeling  and  Business 
Increasing  —  Pushing  Asparagus  —  Better  Quality 
Fish — Mapes  Law  Hearin  g. 

San  Francisco,  January  8,  1931. 
COD  RAIN — California  received  a  handsome  New 
Year’s  gift  in  the  form  of  a  rain  which  visited 
every  section  of  the  State,  greatly  relieving  the 
drought  conditions  which  had  been  prevailing.  Decem¬ 
ber  proved  the  driest  December  in  forty-three  years 
and  the  month  came  to  an  end  with  the  precipitation 
for  the  season  cnly  about  one-third  the  normal.  The 
storm  that  blew  in  with  the  new  year  was  of  sufficient 
intensity  to  reduce  the  deficiency  to  about  one  half.  In 
addition  to  providing  needed  moisture,  the  rain  put  an 
end  to  a  long  cold  snap  which  did  considerable  damage 
to  citrus  fruits  and  which  have  affected  even  deciduous 
fruits. 

New  Prices — New  fruit  lists  have  been  brought  out 
by  several  canners,  but  with  very  few  exceptions  prices 
remain  as  for  several  months.  Many  withdrawals  are 
noted,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  assortments  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  become  limited.  Here  and  there  a  few  new 
entries  have  been  made,  but  canners  advise  that  in 
many  instances  stocks  of  items  reappearing  on  the  lists 
are  confined  to  a  few  hundred  cases.  A  better  feeling 
is  already  in  evidence  and  a  rather  brisk  business  is  ex¬ 
pected  during  January,  as  stocks  in  the  hands  of  whole¬ 
salers  are  extremely  lieht..  Plenty  of  peaches  and 
pears  are  to  be  had,  although  some  grades  are  hard  to 
locate,  and  cherries  are  still  available.  Apricots  are  in 
a  rather  limited  supply  and  are  quite  firmly  hed.  Low- 
grade  peaches,  particularly  in  No.  10  cans,  are  hard  to 
locate  and  quite  a  scurry  for  these  is  expected  when  the 
usual  spring  demand  makes  itself  felt  from  the  Middle 
West.  Canners  having  plants  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
advise  that  stocks  of  berries  are  closely  cleaned  up. 

Asparagus — With  only  about  two  months  remaining 
before  fresh  asparagus  commences  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  market  in  ouantities,  canners  are  commenc¬ 
ing  to  make  special  efforts  to  stimulate  sales  and  arc 
directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  still  possible  to 
secure  complete  assorments,  something  true  of  but  fev.’ 
lines.  Asparagus  w^as  for  so  many  years  in  the  luxury 
class  that  many  consumers  do  not  fully  appreciate  the 
fact  that  prices  have  been  broue^ht  down  to  a  popular 
level  in  recent  years  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  pack  has  been  greatlv  improved.  The  sales 
made  durine-  the  next  two  months  will  have  a  marked 
bearing  on  the  size  of  the  nack  to  be  made  this  year. 

Fish — Packers  of  California  fish,  esnecially  those 
whose  output  consists  princinally  of  sardines,  are  com- 
mencintr  to  stress  the  yreatly  improved  qualitv  of  the 
nack  this  season,  the  result  of  careful  inspection.  For- 
merlv  insnection  of  canned  fish  in  this  State  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  sterility  test  and  much  of  this  hinged  on 
"etort  records.  This  year  the  insnection  fund  has  been 
increased  many  fold  and  the  nublic  is  assured  of  a  food 
’^roHuct  of  hiffh  oualitv  as  well  as  a  safe  one.  Fishing 
boats  cneratintr  anv  dis+ance  from  shore  must  have  ade- 
‘^uate  facilities  fo^*  refrigeration  and  fish  must  be  kept 
in  a  sanitary  condition.  Rigid  inspection  is  carried  on 
from  the  time  fish  are  landed  at  the  dock  until  the  can- 
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ning  process  is  completed,  and  only  sound  fish  in  the 
best  of  condition  are  packed.  The  result  has  been  a 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  pack.  In¬ 
spection  is  along  the  same  thorough  lines  followed  in 
connection  with  the  packing  of  tomatoes. 

Bumper  Fruit  Crops — California  fruit  growers  pro¬ 
duced  a  bumper  crop  in  1930,  but  received  the  lowest 
price  for  it  in  four  years,  acccording  to  the  Federal- 
State  Co-owrative  Crop  Reporting  Service.  A  total  of 
4,767,140  tons  of  major  tree  and  vine  fruits  were  har¬ 
vested,  more  than  a  million  tons  more  than  in  1929,  but 
growers  received  but  $194,570,000  for  the  crop,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $255,916,000  in  1929.  Production  in  1930 
exceeded  that  of  1929  by  35  per  cent,  but  the  grower 
received  only  76  per  cent  as  much  money.  The  har¬ 
vested  tonnage  in  1930  was  97  per  cent  of  that  of  1928, 
but  money  returns  were  but  89  per  cent  of  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  1928  crop.  Peaches  and  grapes  ranked  espe¬ 
cially  high  in  output  and  low  in  returns. 

Salmon — The  salmon  trolling  tax  law  of  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  may  come  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  the  Territory  having  asked  the  high  court  to  re¬ 
view  the  recent  finding  of  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  at 


San  Francisco,  upsetting  the  tax  act  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature.  The  Legislature  last  year  passed  a  law 
assessing  an  annual  tax  of  $250  against  non-resident 
trollers  and  $1  against  resident  trollers.  A  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  fisherman  brought  suit  against  a  Territorial 
revenue  collector  to  prevent  collection  of  the  tax.  The 
District  Court  in  Alaska  upheld  the  collector,  but  this 
decision  was  reversed  at  the  hearing  held  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

League  Plans — Preston  R.  McKinney,  secretary  of 
the  Canners’  League  of  California,  is  expected  home 
January  12th,  from  an  extended  tour  of  the  Orient, 
made  with  Mrs.  McKinney.  Following  his  return  plan-, 
will  be  launched  for  the  annual  convention  to  be  held  at 
Del  Monte  the  last  of  February. 

Mapes  I^aw — Owing  to  the  inability  of  canners  in  the 
Far  West  to  have  their  technical  men  present  at  the 
public  hearing  on  tentative  canned  food  standards  held 
at  Washington  on  December  15,  a  hearing  was  arranged 
for  San  Francisco  and  was  held  in  the  offices  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Appraiser’s 
Stores,  on  December  29.  The  Canners’  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  was  represented  at  this  meeting,  as  well  as  many 
individual  canners  and  food  distributors. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 


are  Doing 

The  Packers  win  partial  victory — A  brief  history  of  the  case — Packers  express 
satisfaction — National  Biscuit  absorbs  Wheatworth — Chain  Sales  show  decline 


PACKERS  WIN  PARTIAL  VICTORY;  CONSENT  DE¬ 
CREE  MODIFIED  IN  PART — After  more  than  ten  years 
of  litigation  Armour  and  Swift  and  allied  Chicago  meat 
packers  have  succeeded  in  partially  modifying  the  consent 
decree  so  as  to  permit  them  to  handle  unrelated  lines  and  to 
use  their  distributive  facilities  in  holding  these  unrelated  lines. 
A  decision  to  this  effect  was  handed  down  last  week  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Justice  Jennings 
Bailey  who  conducted  the  hearings. 

The  two  national  packers  had  also  sought  the  removal  of 
restrictions  of  the  decree  forbidding  them  to  retail  meat  and 
other  food  products  and  from  owning  stock  in  stockyards, 
terminal  railroads  and  market  journals.  Their  pleas  in  this 
regard  were  denied  by  Justice  Bailey. 

News  of  the  modification  was  received  with  considerable 
gratification  by  Frank  J.  Hogan,  counsel  for  the  packers  and 
by  officials  of  the  packing  companies.  However,  both  the 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  and  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  who  were  permitted  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  the  case  opposing  modification,  issued  statements  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  greatly  disappointed  in  the  decision. 

In  announcing  his  decision.  Justice  Jennings  Bailey  allowed 
a  three-month  period  for  appeal.  Immediately  following  the 
decision,  John  Lord  O’Brian,  the  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  stated  that  no  determination  will  be  reached  as  to 
whether  an  appeal  wil  be  taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  intervening  wholesale  grocers’  associations  until  counsel 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  and  analyze  the  opinion.  In  aU 
probability,  the  Department  of  Justice  will  appeal  to  the  United 
State  Supreme  Court  against  the  decision.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  already  held  the  consent  decree  valid  in  cases  filed  in  1928 
and  1929. 

Mr.  O’Brian  said  that  the  main  contention  of  the  Government 
in  opposing  any  modification  of  the  decree  has  been  that  the 
large  packers  should  not  enter  the  retail  field.  In  this  respect, 
he  pointed  out.  Justice  Bailey  has  held  in  favor  of  the 
Government. 

At  the  time  Justice  Bailey  announced  his  decision,  he  directed 
that  the  decree,  except  in  the  one  respect,  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect,  and  that  the  packers  promptly  comply  with  the 
modified  decree  in  every  respect,  full  compliance  therewith 


has  been  practically  suspended  since  its  entry  in  1920  because 
of  the  involved  litigation  that  resulted. 

Frank  J.  Hogan,  chief  counsel  for  the  packers,  stated  that 
the  partial  modification  would  permit  the  packers  to  carry  on 
a  general  foods  business  and  will  allow  them  to  wholesale,  as 
well  as  to  manufacture,  the  unrelated  lines  of  food.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  aim  of  the  packers  in  petitioning  for  relief,  he  declared, 
was  to  obtain  permission  to  engage  in  a  general  foods  business. 
“Swift  and  Armour  will  now  be  able  to  utilize  their  vast  dis¬ 
tributive  systems,”  Mr.  Hogan  pointed  out. 

According  to  James  C.  Stone,  vice-chairman  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  entrance  of  the  packers  into  the  retail  meat  field 
would  have  resulted  in  lower  prices  to  the  consuming  public 
but  he  believed  that  entrance  of  the  packers  into  the  food  dis¬ 
tributive  business  would  aid  in  reducing  the  cost  of  distribution. 
Alexander  Legge,  chairman  of  the  board,  has  consistently  sup¬ 
ported  the  packer’s  cause  and  has  also  stated  that  members 
of  the  board  concurred  with  him  in  this  belief. 

“Upon  the  whole  case,”  Justice  Bailey  stated  in  his  opinion, 
“I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  many  respects  there  have  been 
many  changes  in  the  methods  of  food  distribution  and  in  the 
situation  of  those  engaged  in  the  packing  industry. 

“With  other  restraints  remaining  in  force  and  fortified  io 
some  instances  by  Government  inspection  and  control,  with  the 
increased  competition  of  other  packers,  with  the  growth  and 
purchasing  power  of  the  chains  of  all  kinds,  with  the  widespread 
dissemination  of  market  news,  I  see  no  danger  of  any  monopoly 
on  the  part  of  the  defendents  arising  from  the  use  of  refrigera¬ 
tor  cars  and  dealing  with  commodities  other  than  meats.” 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  allowing  the  packers  to  engage 
in  retail  trade.  Justice  Bailey  declared  that  the  situation,  in 
his  opinion,  is  different.  “The  control  by  the  defendants  of  the 
great  amount  of  interstate  commerce  in  meats  and  other  articles 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,”  he  said,  “would  probably 
result  in  the  almost  complete  annihilation  of  the  independent 
retail  grovei’,  already  a  minority  in  volume  of  business. 

“The  petitioners  admit  that  if  they  go  into  the  retail  business 
they  must  buy  out  many  now  in  the  business,  they  will  neces¬ 
sarily  compete  with  other  retailers,  now  their  customers,  and 
can  by  elimination  of  salesmen  and  other  ways  reduce  the  costs 
of  their  products  to  their  own  retail  stores.  Even  if  they  do 
not  go  into  the  business  of  retailing,  if  they  had  the  power  to 
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BACK  of  OWENS-ILLINOIS  BOTTLES 

a  great  nationwide  organization 
ready  to  serve  you  at  all  times 


Over  a  dozen  factories  and 
a  solid  network  of  service 
offices  dot  the  map.  Near 
you  there  is  an  Owens-Illinois 
representative  ready  to  serve 
you  and  help  solve  your 
bottle  problems. 

Bottles  with  the  clearness 
of  crystal — accurately  blown 


as  to  weight,  corkage  and 
capacity — packed  in  the  most 
convenient  and  sanitary  man¬ 
ner  are  the  constant  proof 
of  the  high-type  of  ware 
and  service  offered  by  this 
organization. 

OWENS-ILLINOIS  GLASS 
COMPANY,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Owens-Illinois 

GLASS  CONTAINERS 
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do  so,  there  is  a  real  danger  of  the  misuse  of  that  power.  This 
statement  was  said  to  he  supported  by  the  testimony  which 
tended  to  emphasize  the  danger  of  allowing  the  packers  to 
enter  the  retail  food  field  due  to  danger  of  monopolistic  tend¬ 
encies  developing. 

In  commenting  on  the  economic  aspects  of  this  phase  of  the 
question.  Justice  Bailey  said:  “Whether  such  complete  integra¬ 
tion  in  merchandising  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  would 
produce  better  economic  conditions  as  a  whole  is  an  economi.: 
question  which  is  not  for  the  court  to  decide.” 

The  court  was  not  of  the  opinion  that  the  packers  had  estab¬ 
lished  their  claims  that  the  development  of  the  chain  store 
systems  has  caused  any  great  loss  in  their  profits. 

Present  proceedings  are  the  final  phase  of  the  suit  in  which 
the  packers’  consent  decree  was  entered  more  than  ten  years 
ago.  The  litagation  was  begun  on  Feb.  27,  1920,  when  the 
Department  of  Justice  filed  a  bill  in  equity  seeking  injunctive 
relief  under  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Acts.  On  the 
same  day,  according  to  the  history  of  the  proceedings  included 
in  the  Government’s  brief,  the  consent  decree  was  entered. 

The  original  decree  forbid  the  then  so-called  “Big  Five” 
packers  from  continuing  to  hold  stock  in  public  stockyard 
market  companies,  terminal  railroads  and  market  journals; 
from  handling  or  dealing  in  unrelated  meat  or  food  products; 
from  operating  retail  meat  markets,  except  for  employees,  and 
from  handling  fresh  milk  or  cream  with  the  exception  of  use  of 
these  items  for  manufacture  into  certain  specified  food  products. 

In  1921,  the  brief  continues,  intervention  in  order  to  oppose 
any  modification  of  the  decree  was  granted  to  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  and  the  National  Wholesale 
Grovers’  Association.  In  1923  intervention  in  the  suit  by  the 
California  Cooperatives  Canneries  in  order  to  secure  the  vaca¬ 
tion  of  the  degree  was  denied.  This  decision  was  sustained  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1928  and  1929,  the  supreme 
tribunal  holding  that  the  consent  decree  was  valid  and  that 
the  packers  were  held  to  the  terms  of  the  decree. 

The  petitions  of  Swift  and  Armour  seeking  modification  of 
the  decree  came  in  the  summer  of  1929.  The  three  reasons 
advanced  by  the  meat  organizations  for  modification  of  the 
decree  were:  changes  in  marketing  conditions  making  unneces¬ 
sary  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  decree;  the  restrictions 
were  contrary  to  the  public  interest  in  that  they  forbid  the 
packers  the  full  use  of  their  distribution  facilities  and  the  decree 
is  contrary  to  the  law  intended  to  assure  fair  and  open 
competition. 

Packers  Hail  Consent  Decree  Modification  as  Beneficial  to  Pub¬ 
lic — E.  Edson  White,  president  of  Armour  &  Company,  hailed 
the  consent  decree  modification  with  extreme  satisfaction,  and 
states  the  change  “will  be  beneficial  to  the  public,”  as  well  as 
to  the  packers. 

Mr.  White  points  out  the  possible  savings  in  distributive  costs 
through  use  of  the  widespread  distributive  system  perfected  by 
the  packers  over  a  period  of  many  years  in  a  statement  issued 
after  the  decision  of  Justice  Bailey  reached  the  general  public: 

“Naturally  we  are  gratified  by  the  decision  modifying  the 
consent  decree  so  as  to  permit  Armour  &  Company  to  utilize  to 
the  fullest  capacity  their  present  wholesale  distributive  system 
OK  the  same  basis  that  competitors  and  business  enterprises  in 
general  are  permitted  to  operate. 

“The  trend  of  the  times  is  definitely  towards  reducing  distrib¬ 
utive  costs  through  spreading  them  over  a  diversified  line  of 
products  and  through  shortening  the  route  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer.  The  decree  prevented  Armour  &  Company  from  contrib¬ 
uting  to  this  movement.” 

Swift  &  Company,  Armour’s  ally  in  the  court  fight,  made  no 
otficial  statement,  although  it  is  understood  that  the  company’s 
officials  are  well  pleased  with  the  outcome  of  the  hearings.  Al¬ 
though  W  ilson  &  Company  and  Cudahy  &  Company  did  not  join 
the  other  packers  in  the  court  fight,  they,  of  course,  are  affected 
by  the  decision.  Refusal  to  comment  on  the  pai’t  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  these  companies  was  thought  to  have  been  prompted  by 
the  likelihood  of  a  Government  appeal  against  Justice  Bailey’s 
decision  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  which  has  upheld 
the  decree  on  two  previous  occasions. 

This  fear  of  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  by 
the  Anti-Trust  division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  will  prob¬ 
ably  result  in  the  packers  holding  any  plans  for  expansion  in 
abeyance  until  the  Government  definitely  states  its  future  plans 
concerning  the  case. 

National  Biscuit  to  Absorb  W’heatsworth — Directors  of  Wheats- 
worth.  Incorporated,  have  approved  the  plan  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  assets  of  the  company  by  the  National  Biscuit  Company 
for  70,000  shares  of  National  Biscuit  common  stock.  Under  the 
tpvms  of  the  pronosed  transaction  National  Biscuit  will  assume 
all  liabilities  of  Wheatsworth,  Incorporated,  including  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  which  will  be  called  for  retirement  on  March  2, 


1931,  at  $110  per  share  plus  accrued  dividends.  A  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  common  stockholders  of  Wheatsworth,  to  approve  the 
plan,  will  be  called  for  January  12,  1931. 

At  the  present  market  price  the  70,000  shares  of  National  Bis¬ 
cuit  common  stock  paid  would  have  a  value  of  $5,740,000. 

Th  plan  contemplates  the  dissolution  of  Wheatsworth,  Inc., 
and  the  distribution  of  the  70,000  shares  of  National  Biscuit 
common  stock  paid  to  the  company  to  the  holders  of  the  121,000 
shares  of  common  stock  of  Wheatsworth,  Inc.,  now  outstanding, 
in  the  proportion  of  70/121  of  a  share  of  National  Biscuit  com¬ 
mon  for  each  share  of  the  common  stock  of  Wheatsworth.  There 
will  be  no  fractional  shares  issued,  however,  all  adjustments  for 
fractions  being  conducted  on  a  cash  basis. 

Under  the  contemplated  arrangement  Wheatsworth  sharehold¬ 
ers  will  receive  the  25c.  regular  and  25c.  extra  dividend  payable 
Januai'y  2nd,  and  will  also  receive  the  April  15,  1931,  quarterly 
dividend  on  National  Biscuit  common  stock. 

Over  106,000  holders  of  common  stock  of  Whtatsworth  have 
already  agreed  to  the  proposed  plan,  and  it  is  thought  exceed¬ 
ingly  likely  that  formal  approval  will  be  made  at  the  special 
meeting  scheduled  for  today. 

The  preferred  and  common  stock  of  Wheatsworth,  Inc.,  was 
sponsored  by  Shields  &  Company  at  a  price  of  $117  for  each 
unit.  The  unit  consisted  of  one  share  each  of  common  and  pre¬ 
ferred  stock. 

At  the  present  market  level  for  National  Biscuit  common, 
Wheatsworth  is  valued  at  approximately  $48,  while  the  unit  is 
valued  in  the  exchange  at  about  $175. 

Chain  Sales  Show  Decline — The  year  just  ended  was  the  first 
stern  test  of  the  chain  store  system  of  retailing  and  total  sales 
of  this  class  of  stores  showed  a  sharp  decline  from  the  previous 
year.  Losses  of  several  leading  companies  ranged  from  2.6  per 
cent  to  8.9  per  cent,  according  to  a  survey  prepared  by  Chain 
Store  Agt. 

While  losses  on  the  dollar  sales  were  registered,  the  volume 
of  sales,  in  many  instances,  was  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  the  report  points  out.  The  chain  grocery  stores  were 
hit  the  hardest  by  the  decline  in  dollar  sales,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  chains  were  able  to  increase  their  volume  sufficiently 
to  make  up  this  loss. 

Illustrative  of  the  fact  that  lower  commodity  prices  were 
mainly  responsible  for  the  loss  in  dolar  sales,  the  survey  points 
out  that  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company,  large  gro- 
rc-ry  chain  organization,  recorded  an  increase  of  4.89  per  cent 
in  dolar  sales  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1930,  but  had  to 
show  an  increase  of  10.52  in  tonnage  sales  to  accomplish  this 
gain. 

Some  of  the  prominent  chain  grocery  systems  noted  by  the 
publication  as  showing  losses  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1930 
include:  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking,  off  8.9  per  cent;  American 
Stores,  off  4.7  per  cent,  and  National  Tea  Company,  off  5.2  per 
cent. 


Too  Late  To  Classify 


FOR  SALE— Break-O-Day  Tomato  Seed;  germination 
89%;  from  heavy  crop  not  affected  by  drought.  No 
disease;  seed  large.  Price  per  oz.  $1.50;  h  lb.  $8.50; 
1  lb.  $15.00,  prepaid.  Special  price  on  quantity 
orders. 

Wm.  N.  Eyler,  Route  2,  Cumberland,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— One  line  Corn  Plant,  located  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Delaware.  Capacity  2,500  cases  a  day, 
located  on  private  siding  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Large  corn  acreage  easily  obtainable.  For  further 
information  apply  to 

W.  P.  Strasbaugh,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Pulp  in  five  gallon  cans.  Made 
from  choice  selected  whole  tomatoes,  good  color  and 
fine  flavor.  Car  loads  only. 

W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  by  a  high  grade  pea 
and  tomato  packer;  in  the  game  20  years.  Machinist  by  trade. 
Last  place  four  years.  Will  go  anywhere;  age  42  and  in  best  of 
health.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1792*care  of  TheXanning  Trade. 
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,  strained  , 

iETABLE  s< 

^^NSEASONE^ 


I  O  some  grocers 
who  have  wondered  why  an  “also”  brand  of 
strained  vegetables  failed  to  show  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  turnover  while  Gerber  sales  keep  growing 
and  growing — the  following  facts  may  be  par¬ 
ticularly  important  , 

122,306,792 

consumer  advertisements  per  annum  in  leading 
national  women’s  magazines  and  national  gen¬ 
eral  magazines  are  building  sales  for  the  Gerber 
line  y  n 


additional  consumer  advertisements  are  at  work 
during  the  year  in  metropolitan  newspapers 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States. 


medical  advertisements  are  cultivating  the  pro¬ 
fessional  indorsement  that  is  so  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  Gerber  leadership — and  the  real  profit 
opportunity  for  the  grocer  on  the  approved 

Gerber  Products  Ti 

I  h  e  above  figures 

show  the  rate  per  annum  at  which  Gerber  ad¬ 
vertising  is  working  on  the  two  big  essential 
jobs  of  building  consumer  demand,  and  professional 
approval.  They  provide  an  arithmetical  measure 
on  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Gerber 


STRAINED 

VEGETABLES 


i  program. 

Daring  the  convention  in  Chicago,  we 
would  appreciate  the  favor  of  your  visit. 
Same  as  last  year.  Suite 500,  Steven* s  Hotel 

GERBER  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

FREMONT  CANNING  CO.  FREMONT,  MICH. 

Strained  Peas  -  Strained  Spinach 
Strained  Carrots  -  Strained  Prunes  -  Strained  Tomato 
Strained  Green  Beans  -  Strained  Vegetable  Soup 

_ 
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Eliminate  causes 
of  "flatsWd  sours*' 
<^insure  sanitary 
cleanliness— ^ 


The  National  Color  Printing  Company,  Inc. 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow  Hydraulic.  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Steam  Boxes 


MADE  BY 


Process  Crates.  Standard  3.  4  & 
5  tiers.  Also  Special  Sizes 


ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or 
Retort  40”  x  72”  and  other 


sizes. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro*  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum* 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaso. 
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Canners 

Exchange  Subscribers 

AT 

Warner 

Inter-Insurance  Bureau 


During  the  tvventy-tliree  years  we  liave  been  issuing  policies, 
Canners  liave  made  a  saving  on  their  insurance  of  more  than 

$7,500,000.00 

Compared  to  the  regular  fire  insurance  premium  this  is  an 
average  reduction  of  $().(X)  for  each  thousand  dollars  of  insur- 


$171,000,000.00 


fire  insurance  written  on  canning  factories  in  1930. 


Lansing  B.  Warner  Incorporated 

155  East  Superior  St. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

[Call  at  our  booth  {No.  10)  at  the  entrance  to  the  Grand 
Ball  Room.  We'll  be  glad  to  see  yo«.] 


Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 
Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 

Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Our  unexcelled  seed  stocks  and  our  vigilant  supervision 
of  their  reproduction  insures  a  superior  canned  product 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficient.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
F>ercent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  teiken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Elxtra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 


Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company 

La  Porte,  Indiana 


Come  in  and  see  us  at  Chicago 


We  shall  show  many  MONITOR  machines,  all  valuable  to  you  as  a 
Canner.  Some  new  ideas  will  be  shown  and  our  representatives  will 
gladly  give  you  any  information  desired. 

Anyhow,  our  coat  rack  is  there  for  you  to  use.  Lock  your  coat  up 
safely  while  in  the  Exhibit  Hall.  You  are  welcome. 


Y. 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  NIFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 


HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO 

P.  O.  Drawer  25,  BROCKTON,  N. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &.  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &.  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Un 


varying 


Quality 


Every  H  &  D  standard 
canned  foods  box  is  of  the 
same  unvarying  high  grade  quality.  Out  of 
the  millions  of  these  boxes  that  have  been 
used^not  a  single  complaint  has  been  regis¬ 
tered' — not  a  single  failure  has  been  reported. 

Write  for  price  list  and  samples 


THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


IT’S  WORTH  WHILE 

Asker  —  Are  you  saving  any  money  since  you 
started  your  budget  system? 

W  iseby — Sure.  By  the  time  you  have  balanced  it  up 
Tvery  evening  its  too  late  to  go  anywhere. 


WASTED  EFFORT 

It  was  a  dark  night  and  the  car  broke  down  miles 
from  home.  The  owner  crawled  underneath  and  his 
helpful  friend  got  busy  too.  With  rather  violent  agi¬ 
tation  of  legs  and  arms  the  owner  emerged  at  last  from 
underneath.  His  friend,  holding  an  oil  can,  beamed 
at  him. 

“I’ve  just  given  the  cylinder  a  good  oiling.  Bill,”  he 
said. 

“Cylinder  nothing,”  barked  Bill.  “That  was  no 
cylinder.  That  was  my  ear.” 


WHERE  THE  BLAME  BELONGS 


HINDER  DAUCH  SHIPPING  BOXES 


A  countryman  with  a  local  reputation  as  a  vocalist 
attended  a  dinner,  and  was  asked  to  sing.  Although 
he  had  no  music  with  him,  and  was  as  hoarse  as  a 
frog,  he  consented  to  try,  but  broke  down. 

“Never  thee  mind,  lad,”  said  an  elderly  guest,  try¬ 
ing  to  cheer  him  up;  “never  mind  the  breakdown,  for 
thee’s  done  thy  best;  but  th’  fellow  as  asked  thee  t’ 
sing  ought  to  be  shot.” 


CORRECT 

“Now,”  said  the  teacher,  “which  boy  can  name  five 
things  that  contain  milk?” 

“I  can,”  shouted  a  freckle-faced  youngster.  “But¬ 
ter  an”  cheese,  an’  ice  cream  and  two  cows.” 


RECIPROCATION 

Jones — Sorry,  old  man,  that  my  hen  got  loose  and 
scratched  up  your  garden. 

Smith — That’s  all  right;  my  dog  ate  your  hen. 
Jones — Fine!  I  just  ran  over  your  dog  and  killed 
him. 


OH!  OH! 

“What  is  the  most  valuable,  a  five-dollar  gold  piece 
or  a  five-dollar  bill?” 

“The  bill,  because  when  you  put  in  it  your  pocket 
you  can  double  it.” 

“Right.  And  when  you  take  it  out  you  find  it  in 
creases.” 


“Excuse  me  sir,  do  you  happen  to  have  seen  a  po¬ 
liceman  anywhere  about  here?” 

“I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  not  seen  a  sign  of  one.” 
“All  right,  hurry  up  and  give  me  your  watch  and 
pocketbook,  then.” 


“New  Lodger — By  the  way,  I  have  a  few  idiosyn¬ 
crasies. 

Landlady — That’s  all  right,  sir.  I’ll  see  that  they 
are  carefully  dusted. 


Robins  Beckett  Double  Can  Cleaner 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

LOMBARD  and  CONCORD  STS..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


CANNING  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


McStay  Robins 
Lightning  Box  Serslor 


Closed  Retorts 
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the  Machiney  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIV'ES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chem.  Co.,  CambridKe,  Mass. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamarhek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Parinjr  Machines.  See  Parinu  Mach. 
ASSOCIATIONS  of  the  Industry. 

Natl.  Kraut  Packers. 

Penna.  Canners. 

BASKETS,  Pickinft. 

Planters  Mfti.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

BEAN  SNIPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Herlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Canjt.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburt;,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Frank  M.  Wriiiht  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Baskets.  Wire.  Scaldinsr,  Picklinp,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Sui)plies. 

BEETS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapm.an  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mftr.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vettetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfir.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spratrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Bklw.  Renneberir  &  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  *  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Cannintj. 

How  to  Bi»y  and  Sell  Cann«l  FihmIs. 

•A  History  of  tbe  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  ('anninir  Industry. 

All  publishe<l  by  The  Canninj;  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Ca.ses.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  (torkinn  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Bottle  Screw  Cai)s.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrusatcd  Paper. 

Robt.  Gaylord,  Inc.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

BOX  (Corrutrated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp..  Ridpewood,  N.  .1. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxi*s.  Corrutrated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  I.UK,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridtrewood.  N.  .1. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  tkimbridpe,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  F'iber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Prialucts. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Ename'cd  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRO  DUCT.S.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Rennebertr  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbatre  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Veftetables,  Etc. 
California  Pacnimr  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

Fremont  Canninp  Co..  Fremont,  Mich. 

Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  F'illers.  See  Fillinp  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chem.  Co.,  Cambridfte,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Packapre  Corp.,  Now  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cans.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburtr.  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  LanKsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spratrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicajro. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  SoldcrinK. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spratrue-Sells  Corp.,  ChicaKO. 

Cappinir  Steels,  Solderintr.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spratrue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicatro. 

Cartons.  See  Corrutrated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

.1.  B.  F'ord  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sitrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Maehinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N„  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

C<>ndense»l  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Ri>bins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Frank  M.  Wright  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers.  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F'.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


C(»RN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ,1. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Btrlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,'  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED  FIBRE  SHIPPING  CASES. 

Robt.  Gaylord,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  Etc.). 

Robt.  Gaylord,  Inc.,  St  Louis,  Mo 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E<lw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Rubins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 
CULTURES,  Inoculation, 

Nitrogin  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Straburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Urbana  Laboratories,  Urhana,  III. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Cl<>sing  Mach. 
DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 
ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  In<lianapulis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  an<l  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 
EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  Sj-e  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Sui)|ilies. 
FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Fond  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed!. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc 
"tobt.  Gaylord,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Frilling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchv  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

F'rank  M.  Wright  Co.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 
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FINISHING  MACHINKS,  Catsup,  Etr. 

I'.  H.  LanRsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SpraKue-Sells  Corp.,  ChicaKo. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  ParinK  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mftt.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  ChicaKo. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprasue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Enjuipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Coro  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  Etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Nitrogin  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  111. 

INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

K.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago 
Michigan  Litho.  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore.  ‘ 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machines.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Cc.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Bldw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Currog.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chem.  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus.  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  Etc.  See  Baskets. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY'. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  'Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY'. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY'. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine.  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slayman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers  I,  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canners’,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines.  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY'. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


STEEL  STOOLS,  Chairs,  etc. 

Angle-Steel  Stcxd  Co.,  Plainwell.  Mich. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 
SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y| 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  Yorfk  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianaiiolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y'. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y'. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  llrocton,  N.  Y. 

.A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Wm.  E.  Urschel.  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables.  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS.  Glass  Uned,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co..  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

^yars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Champman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Siieed  Reg. 

VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y’. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCINt;. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co..  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

^yars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbury,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimor,\ 

WASHERS.  Fruit.  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chica'go. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottle. 

Robt.  Gaylord,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

WY'.4NDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed— Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 


FOR 


Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


KITTREDGE 


LABELS 


CHICAGO  m 


THE  KEENEY  STRINCLESS  GREEN  REFUGEE  BEAN 

The  Stringless  Green  Refugee  Bean  was  originally  developed  and 
introduced  by  Calvin  N.  Keeney.  Through  many  generations  of 
breeding  we  have  improved  and  fixed  its  type  until  it  is  now  a 
leader  among  Canning  varieties.  In  productivity,  and  attractive¬ 
ness  of  pods,  as  well  as  earliness,  when  compared  with  any  other 
stock  we  have  seen,  our  stock  is  outstanding. 


WE  OFFER  YOU  SEED  BRED  FROM  THE  FIRST  INTRODUCTION 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 


Comprising 

The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  all  Kinds  of  Seeds  That  Canners  Use 


New  Haven.  Connecticut 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 


